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If your subscription expires with this issue your 
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Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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Roses and Eggs 


\ ihe little girls like flowers, and that’s 
4 why Flossie Fisher, herself a little girl 
Tue JourNat little girl perhaps we might 
call her—was so delighted to have this splen 
did rose from a teacher way out West: 


I have used Flossie in my classes all this 
year and find that page in Tue JouRNAL ab 
solutely the most valuable of all to me. The 
English composition lessons are based on the 
pictures, and in blackboard or paper work 
I have been signally successiul. The children 
who have not THE JouRNAL at home study 
my copy, which is left on the desk all day. 

Another sphere of usefulness in which 
Flossie is a treasure is in drawing. Her value 
there could not be overestimated. Further 
more there is no better way to teach a child 
form than from massed drawings. This is 
where I find Flossie and her little friends 
superior to any other form of drawing. | 
hope Flossie will last forever, for I feel that 
she can be of no less help to other teachers 
than she has been to me. 
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We publish so much of the letter from 
Flossie’s unknown friend simply in- order 
that the suggestion may be considered by 
the ‘other teachers.” 

When we planned the birthday cover of 
the November number it was in a little self 
glorification perhaps, but we felt sure Tu! 


Jot RNAL’S friends 
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would forgive. And appar 





ir—) ently every one of them was delighted to be 
Ny? inded of the magazine’s birthday. Thi 
Nd congratulations we have received are many 
NA indeed, one woman in Iowa going so far as to 
64 say: “I only wish I could feel that I had im 
- ’ ° 

YA proved as much as Tue JOURNAL has in the 
v4 past thirty years, for we are both of the same 
QA 99 Sighs: 

cA age. Of course we have thanked by letter 
NY all who signed their notes of congratulation, 
& FA *9 
wy but there were a few hundred “anonymous 
v4 writers, and those we thank here and now for 
4 their inspiring phrases. 

N F ; ae 
> But they are all roses in this column so far, 
N and to justify the title we must present an 
y egg. Here then is one, as amusing an egg, 
y 
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5 if one may use such a phrase, as we have 
N received in a long time: 

N I am disgusted with THe LApires’ Homi 
y JourNaL. Never have I found a new thing 
y in it—the magazine itself is three months 
y older than its date of issue [we were dis 
oO tressed here] and if I don’t get it hereafter 
WW, on the day of publication I'll not renew my 
“y subscription 
ny And the letter came from Nanah Croo, 
U4 Sinoe, Liberia, West Central Africa! 
Ny And a person, it seems to us, who can 
ud maintain such a sense of humor there is safe 
4 
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N74 The Girls on the Cover 

Ny 

“A Wi AT more appropriate subject could 
t have been chosen for the cover of ‘* The 

Girls’ Number” of THe Lapres’ Homt 

AN JouRNAL than Beautiful Girl herself?) And 
an where could have been found a more attract 
AN ive quintet of beautiful girls than I’. Earl 
ry Christy has here portrayed? To meet the 
AN expected demand for extra copies of this cover 
aN a separate edition has been made, without 
aN any printing on the back. Copies will be 
AN mailed, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents 
a each, or three copies for twenty-five cents 
oN ad 
an 
hn . P . 
[=] Concerning Late Delivery 


‘le? is a large part of the edition of 
. THE Lapies’ Home JourNat that is not 
carried on regular mail trains but is shipped 
by the Government on freight trains. These 
copies are subject to the delays incident to 
that method of transportation. Every copy 
sent toe a subscriber is mailed by us at a 
time which should insure delivery on the 
twentieth of the month. Any delay in trans 
portation is beyond our power to control, 
for the Government selects its own method 
of shipment regardless of the wishes of the 
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rN publisher. 
as So if at any time your copy does not reach 
you on the twentieth of the month, as it 
should, do not write to us immediately, for 
the delay is probably not due to any fault of 
AN ours. Please wait for at least two days before 
GN complaining. The copy will probably be in 
aN your hands by that time. 
YN 
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“WHY I WANTED MY 
WIFE TO BE MY WIFE” 


IVE thousand American husbands have told THE JOURNAL 

just ““why” in answer to the magazine’s recent prize offer. 
All their manuscripts have now been read and the prizes have 
been awarded. Naturally the names of the prize winners cannot 
be published in Tor JOURNAL, but we may say that the prizes 
went to residents of the following States: Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania. 


“How Shall a Young Man Decide?” 


That is the title under which the manuscript that won the first 
prize of $500 will be published in Tur LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL for 
March. It expresses the point of view of millions of married 
American men, and as such must inevitably be of the deepest 














interest to millions of women— married or unmarried. 





$185 WILL BE PAID 


For Photographs of Attractive and 
Practical Bird Houses 


ITHIN the last few years there has developed through- 

out the world a finer feeling and a more humane and 
tender consideration toward our little feathered friends. Thou- 
sands of families have erected bird houses among the trees that 
surround their homes, yet Tut JOURNAL feels that many more 
would do the same if they were shown how easy it is to build a 
bird house and how ornamentally attractive the tiny dwellings 
may be made. Therefore THE JOURNALOffers five prizes for photo- 
graphs of the most attractive and practical bird houses received 
before April 15. 

THE PRIZES 


First Prize—$50 Third Prize—$25 
Second Prize—$35 Fourth Prize—$15 


Fifth Prize—$10 


In addition ten photographs of bird houses not prize winners will 
be purchased at $5 each. 


Observe These Conditions 


Each photograph submitted must be of a bird house person- 
ally made by the entrant. No photograph of a house made of 
birch bark will be considered. Furthermore the houses must be 
generally suitable to any bird. 


“> = > - ~ ‘e! @) “7 ea 

This Contest Closes April 15 
Photographs received after that date will not be considered, 
nor willany photographs be returned, so DO NOT INCLOSE STAMPS, 
please. Send all photographs securely wrapped, and with your 

name and address on the back of the photograph, to 

THE BirpD House EpIToR 
Tue Lapires’ HoME JOURNAL 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
NEw YorRK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosToN: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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“% The Girls’Club %& 


It Still Continues to Make Money 
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NE of my many unknown correspond- 
ents recently wrote to me: 

Your attractive column is one of the few 
articles that really make me think that successes 
and failures alike are recorded to the average 
person who is not a heroine of a book. The sen- 
sibleness of it appeals to me, hence I write to 
you. What cheery, comforting letters, what a 
feeling of sisterhood, and what beautiful things 
these girls accomplish! I certainly would be 
proud to be one of them. 
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“Being one of them” is such a very simple 
and informal process that I’m always prompt 
in placing the privileges of Club membership 
at the service of any girl whom they attract; 
but I will admit that I responded with espe- 
cial promptness and pleasure in welcoming a 
girl who was drawn to us by “the sensible- 
ness of it.” ; 

I, asa girl, may not like to be called “‘sen- 
sible’’—do you, as a girl?—no, I thought not: 
but a Club of girls—the largest Club of girls 
in the world; above all, a Club organized for 
so important a purpose as earning money 
must revolve on an axis of ultimate sensible- 
ness, or it would lose the support and ap- 
proval of practical-minded fathers, brothers 
and husbands which it now enjoys, would 
prove unworthy of THe JourNaL which 
created and fostered it, and, worst of all, 


} 


would cease to help its members make money. 


A Club That Men Like 








[" ANYBODY dreams Club 
ours is just a sort of p ine te 
party, in which the men no interest, he or 
she should read my dai iil 











One married member writes: ‘This is the 
only Club that my husband believes in.” 

What the fathers think of it I learn when 
[ occasionally find, among my hundreds of 
letters of inquiry from girls regarding our 
Club and our work, one from a business man 
who is planning his daughter’s future and 
wants to know what part our ‘‘one idea: to 
make money” can play in it. 

He would be satisfied—or at all events I 
was satisfied—by reading the letter which I 
received last summer, folded in with the pen 
ciled note of a happy little Junior member in 
Canada, in which she thanked the Club for 
showing her how to earn her first money 
The other note was from her father, and he 
thanked us, too, and closed with the words 

You are doing untold good toward making our 
oming women business women, and able to 
M.’s FATHER. 
Can you look after yourself? 

Can you look after any one else? 
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look after themselves. 
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These are becoming big questions to the girl NY 
and woman of today. Some girls can answer \ 
“oy ” oe } ee 5 iy 
es” to them because they joined our Club 


six months, a year, two years or more ago. 

When we celebrated our last birthday I re 
ceived a beautiful letter from one of our 
‘*charter members’? who has earned thou 
sands of dollars through our Club, and who 
says: ‘Its ten years have marked the change 
in my life from an almost helpless and hope 
less invalid, without any earning capacity, to 
a condition of good health and good income.” 

Some other girls can answer ‘* Yes” because 
they are already trained for some profession 
or business from which they are deriving a 
regular income. They need our Club none 
the less for that. Many times a business girl 
needs an extra $10, $20 or $100 to round out 
the financial corners which are so hard to turn 
on a fixed salary. 
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Can You Find an Hour? 







YUT the girls who cannot say ** Yes” at all 
13 : 
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belong inside this Clul There’s abso 
lutely no question abo ns for 
helping provide even f itr 
+) t} irl ( 
tion of ti i who ca A 
Tew pare h« s 4 
money-Mak g. 
i 1d n Hour,”’ 


Club, for the encour 
already working; but it is inspiring reading 
for any girl who wants to turn the minutes 
and hours into gold, and I will be glad to 
send it to her for the asking. The busier she 
is the more she needs to stop to read this 
booklet, with its interesting letters contain 
ing glimpses of personal experience, which 
show how bright and ingenious girls have 
done the most work in the least time and 
received the largest payment for it. 
In requesting the book simply address 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LApres’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Both Up to It 
P: AST stall after stall 
went the rich mer- 
chant, followed by a foot- 
man in livery. 


It was ir - 
the annual village bazar. pr 


“Ah, Mr. Croesus,” 
said a really sweet and 
charming lady at one of 
the stalls, ‘and what are 
you going to buy? Dear 
old Auntie and I are run- 
ning this table, and we 
have home-made cakes, 
penwipers and 

“Yes, said C., ‘and 
I'll buy just one of each. 
But do you sell kisses at 
your stall?” 

“Oh, certainly!” 
guinea each!”’ 

‘Right!’ replied the autocrat. ‘*Then I'll 
take a couple —and good measure, please!”’ 

Aunt,” remarked the f fair and dainty dam- 
sel, ‘come here, please! Two kisses for this 
gentleman!’ 

For a moment the man of means was non- 
plused, but only fora moment. Then he turned 
to his serv itor. 

‘James,’ he said coolly, 
chase, please.”’ 








came the ready reply. ‘One 


‘just take this pur- 


The Practical Side of Music 


E WAS a lover of music, who had just been 

to hear Puccini’s ‘‘ Madama Butterfly,”’ and 
he was expatiating upon its beauties to an un- 
responsive friend whom he observed to yawn. 
The music lover was hurt. ‘Look here, John,” 
he protested, ‘‘don’t you think that music is of 
some practical benefit in life?”’ 

‘**Oh, yes,’” said the crv gee e one; ‘‘why, 
judging from the portraits I have seen of emi 
nent musicians, especially pianists, I should say 
that music is great to keep the hair from falling 
out. 


a. REL,” 
ently, ‘ 
much longer.”’ 


“Oh, don’t talk like that, Aunt,” 
nephew reassuringly, “ 


He Meant Well 


said the old sick aunt despond- 
I sha’n’t be a nuisance to you 


said her 
you know that you will.” 





What She Thousht About Them 


"tT O YOU darn your husband’s socks?” asked 
Mrs. Higgins of Mrs. Smith. 
‘‘Darn them?” echoed Mrs. Smith. ‘“* My 
dear, I use a stronger word than that.” 


What Was in It 


—~O YOU attend Sunday-school regularly, do 
you?” inquired the new minister who was 
calling on little Nellie’s mother. ‘‘Then you must 
know a great deal about the Bible. Can you 
tell me something that’s in the Bible here?” 
“WVeth, thir,’ said Nellie. ‘‘Thithter hath 
thome dried leaveth in it, a pieth of Aunt Janeth 
wedding dreth, a pieth of my dreth when I 
wath a baby, thome hair, and Thithter’ fellow’th 
picture.” 


The Joke “Came Back” at Him 


“FUNNY MAN” thought he would break 
o up a suffrage meeting, so, from the audi- 
ence, he called out to the woman speaker: 
‘*Say, Madam, would you like to be a man?” 
Back instantly came the reply: ‘* Yes, [ would; 
would you?” 


A Modern Miracle 


‘HE large number of paintings that unscrupu- 

lous dealers declare to be the work of the Old 

Masters is aptly satirized by Mr. Robert Henri, 
the artist. 

““Take, for instance,” said Mr. Henri, “the 
work of the illustrious English artist, George 
Morland, who lived a hundred years ago. The 
indefatigable Morland painted, in the course of 
his life, about four thousand pictures. And of 
these 

Mr. Henri smiled. 

“Of these,’’ he continued, “‘no less than eight 
thousand are still extant.” 


Why 


“Von you please croak like a frog, Grand- 
father?” asked Willie. 

““Croak like a frog?” asked the bewildered 
grandfather; ‘‘ why, little man?” 

“‘Because I heard Daddy say that when you 
croaked we would get five thousand dollars.” 











Ready for It 


UTSIDE it was snowing hard and the 
teacher considered it her duty to warn her 
charges. 

‘* Boys and girls should be very careful to avoid 
colds at this time,” she said solemnly. ‘I had 
a darling little brother only seven years old. One 
day he went out in the snow with his new sled 
and caught cold. Pneumonia set in and in 
three days he was dead.” 

A hush fell upon the schoolroom; then a 
youngster in the back row stood up and asked: 

OW here’s his sled?”’ 


Not Today 
M ARY had a little lamb, 
1 


Observe the tense, we pray, 
For with the prices that prevail 
It couldn’t be today. 


A Modest Request 


“T EAR teacher,” wrote little Edith’s mother, 
‘please excuse Edith for not coming to 
school yesterday. She fell inthe mud. By doing 
the same you will greatly oblige, 
“HER MOTHER.” 


Never Met 


T WAS a very clever girl who recently wrote 


this: 
I cannot praise our Rector’s eyes; 
{ never saw his glance divine; 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine. 


His Recommendation 


N R. BARNES, an exceedingly conscientious 
z man, was obliged to dismiss a gardener 
whom he had employed for years but whom he 
had found to be dishonest. 

You know, sir,”’ said the man, ‘“‘that I have 
a wife and family, and I wish you could see your 
way clear to give me a ‘character,’ sir.” 

Mr. Barnes felt sorry for the man, and finally, 
after considerable deliberation, gave him the fol- 
lowing ‘‘character”’: 

“Thereby certify that Thomas Williamson has 
been in my employ as a gardener for twelve years, 
and during that time he has got more out of my 
garden than any other man I ever employed.” 


About What They’re Like 


FANCY last night finished my reputation,” 
said young Harold as his friend looked him 
up the night after the ball. 
‘Finished you?” asked the friend. 
**Yes, my drunken condition at the ball.’ 
“Why, not at all, man. Haven’t you seen 
this morning’s papers? You're the social hero; 
everybody thinks you have invented a new 
dance.” 





The Customer Knew Best 


~“ENERALLY run down, sir?” 
I druggis t; 
toning up? 

The pale-faced customer nodded. 

“Well, I’ve the very thing for you—Jenkins’s 
Juvenator. Three doses a day and more if 
necessary. F ifty a bottle.’ 

‘“‘No, thanks,” said the pale patient. 

“*But, my dear sir, it’s the rage of the day. 
Jenkins’s Juvenator is the greatest discovery of 
modern medicine. It’s the rage of the season. 
Every one is—rejuvenating, you might say.” 

“Ves, but I think I’d rather try something 
else,” replied the customer. 

*‘Nonsense,”’ pressed the chemist. ‘‘I tell you 
Jenkins’s Juvenator will have more effect on you 
in a single day than any other medicine could 
have in a month. It cures everything from 
coughs to corns. What is your objection to it?”’ 

**Why nothing, only I’m Jenkins.” 


queried the 
‘slightly seedy and want a good 


/ dwelt with considerable emphasis on the 











The Most Important Question 


N ISS WELLS, the teacher, was delivering 

i the final lecture of the term, and she 

/ fact that each student should devote all the 
intervening time preparing for the final ex- 
aminations. 

‘*The examination papers,” she said, “are 
now in the hands of the printer. Are there 
any questions to be asked?” 

Silence prevailed fora moment and then a 
voice timidly inquired: 

‘“Who’s the printer?” 


In Many Cases it Is 


YOUNG man who was a good investi- 
gator, but who seemed to be devoid of 
commonsense, was under examination in the 
study of medicine, and was asked: ‘*What 
should you regard as the most unfailing pre- 
monitory sign of death in any serious Case?” 
The student meditated thoughtfully for a 
moment, and answered: “The arrival of the 
attending physician. 


One Good Feature 


AM afraid, Madam,” said a gentleman who 
was looking for rooms, “ that the house is too 
near the station to be pleasant.” 
“Tt is a little noisy,’ assented the landlady; 
“but from the front windows one has a fine 
view of all the people who miss their trains, 


How He Could Tell 


GEORGIA “‘cracker”’ tells this story on his 

own people: He says a Northern man who 
had settled in Georgia was visited by a friend 
who asked him how he liked the place and the 
people. 

“Oh, all right,”’ replied the man. 

“Now tell me,” asked the friend, “ what is a 
‘Georgia cracker’? Howcan you tell him from 
another person? ’”’ 

‘““Well,’’ replied the Northern settler, ‘ 
out in that field a black object?”’ 

“Ves,” said the friend. 

“ Now,’ ’ said the man, “‘that may be either a 
‘Georgia cracker’ ora stump. W atch it for half 
an hour, and if it moves, why, it’s a stump. 


you see 





It Was All the Same 


By doctors met one day, and one said to 


the other: ‘‘I hear you operated on Smith 
yesterday. What did you do that for?”’ 
‘““Why, for a thousand dollars.”’ 
“Yes, I know,” replied the other; 
did you operate for?”’ 
‘“ Why ’’—with some impatience— 
sand dollars.” 
“Ves, ves, I know; 
did Smith have?” 
“WwW hy, I’ve told you twice already— 
doll irs. 


*“but what 
“forathou- 
but what I mean is, what 


~a thousand 


A Penalty for Everything 


“WE ‘LL,” declared the man who had been 
looking over the law, ‘‘there seems to be 
a penalty for everything except stealing a man’s 
daughter.”’ 

**QOh,” said his friend, “ 
vided for that too.” 

“What is it? ”’ 

‘Hard labor for life.” 


there’s a penalty pro 


The Twentieth Century Way 


\ ISS VARNEY was trying to illustrate to 
her youthful Sundz Ly-S¢ hool class the lesson, 

“Return good for evil.” 
she said: 

‘Now suppose, children, one of your school- 
mates should strike you, and the next day you 
should bring him an apple, that would be one 
way of returning good for evil.’ 

A little girl, sitting in one of thefront seats, 
raised her hand. 
‘Well, Elizabeth,”’ 
it??? 

‘Then,” said Elizabeth firmly, ‘he would 
strike you again to get another apple.”’ 


To make it practical 


said the teacher, “what is 


A Get-Rich-Quick Plan 


S THERE any money in a perpetual-motion 

machine?” asked the inventor. 

**T guess there is,’’ said the man with the red 
tie. ‘I have a little machine in my store that 
would bring me in millions if I ould keep it in 
perpetual motion.” 

‘*What is it?’’ asked the other. 
** A cash register.”’ 












DECORATION BY JOHN R NEILL 


True of Many 


AN you direct me to the best hotel in this 
town? asked the stranger who, after sadly 
watching the train depart, had set his satchel 
upon the station platform. 
“T can,” replied the man who was waiting for a 

train going the other way, “but I hate to do it.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because you w ill think, after you've seen it, 
that I’m a liar. 


Classifying Papa 


O,’’ SAID Rob, “your engagement to Maud 
is broken off, is it? Why I thought she 
just doted on you.” 
“So she did,” answered Tom, * 
proved to be an antidote.” 


but her father 





An Easy Solution 


Eb OW does the breakfast suit you, John?” 

Pag Sore the young bride anxiously. 

s just right, Dearest,’’ said her husband. 
aa a be plebeian, but wr m awfully fond of 
calves’ liver for breakfast. 

“So am I, Dear,” said the wife. “Oh, John, 
don’t you think it would pay us to keep a calf? 
Then we could have liver every morning for 
break fast.” 


As it Seemed to James 


Fe gp cine y oy ” read the young pupil aloud, 
d leaped from his bath, shouting, ‘ Eureka! 
Eureka!’ 
“One moment, James,” said the teacher. 
“W hat i is the meaning of ‘Eureka’ ?”’ 
‘Eureka’ means ‘I have found it.’” 
“Very well. What had Archimedes found ?”’ 
James hesitated a moment, then ventured 
hopefully: ‘‘The soap, Mum.” 


Her Answer 


“HE school-children had learned Eugene 
Field’s poem ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod, ’ 
and one afternoon, for the entertainment of some 
visitors, the teacher had themrepeatit. Think- 
ing to display how well the children compre- 
hended the meaning of the poem she began to 

ask questions about it. 

‘And what w ere the two little eyes and the 
little head doing in their little boat that was a 
trundle bed?” she said. 

No hand came up. 

“What happens when we go to sleep?” she 
went on. Still no sign. 

“Why, children, can’t any of you think what 
you do when you are sleeping?” 

Up came the hand of a tiny, brown-eyed 
maiden. 

“Well, Dorothy, you tell us.” 

In the sweetest lisp came the answer: 

“T thnore.” 


Her Presence of Mind 


“he this I hear?’’ demanded the girl’s 
mother irascibly. ‘‘ They tell me that 
Ralph actually kissed you at the railway station 
when he went away. And what did you do 
the . i 

I only acted sensibly,” said the girl; “so, to 
make everybody think he was a relative, and to 
prevent talk, I kissed him too.” 





Well, Wasn’t He Risht? 


TEACHER was questioning a class of boys 
re on the subject of ‘‘ birds.” Having received 
correct answers tothe questions about feathe rs, 
bill, feet and wings, he put the question: “What 
is it a bird can do that Iam unable to do?” 

‘Fly,’ was the answer he hoped to get. For 
several Moments the boys thought, but gave no 
answer. At last one held up his hand. 

‘Well, my lad, what is it?” 
** Lay an egg, sir,’ said the boy. 


The Party That Worked 


V R. GREEN: Now I’m going to tell you 
1 something, Ethel. Do you know that last 
night, at your party, your sister promised to 
marry me? I hope you'll forgive me for taking 
her away. 

LitrLE E1rHeEL: Forgive you, Mr.Green? Of 
course! will. Whythat’s what the party was for. 
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Sai DECORATION BY JOHN R. NEILL 


A Valentine 
(In an Old Album Dated 1583) 


\ HEN Slumber first unclouds my brain, 


And thoughte is free, 
And Sense refreshed renews her reigne, 
I thinke of Thee. 


When nexte in prayer to God above 
I bende my knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love,- 
I pray for Thee. 


And when the duties of the day 
Demande of mee 

To rise and journey on life’s way,— 
I work for Thee. 


Or if perchance I sing some lay, 
Whate’er it bee; 

All that the idle verses say,— 
They say of Thee. 


For if an eye whose liquid lighte 
Gleams like the sea, 


They sing, or tresses browne and brighte,— 


They sing of Thee. 


And if a wearie mood, or sad, 
Possesses mee, 


One thought can all times make mee glad,— 


The thoughte of Thee. 


And when once more upon my bed, 
Full wearily, 

In sweet repose I lay my head, 
I dream of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I have, 
To live for Thee; 

Or gladly if one pz ung g *twould save 
Vd die for Thee. 


““1’ll Love Thee Till I Die” 
(About 1607) 


DEARLING Lady, sweete and kinde, 
Was never faceso pleased my minde; 

I did but see thee passing bye, 

And lo! I’ll love thee till I die. 


Thy looke, thy motion, and thy smiles, 
Thy wit, thy voice my heart beguiles 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why; 
And lo! I’ll love thee till I die. 


“I Dare Not Ask a Kiss” 
(About 1618) 


DARE not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the whe. 


No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 

Only to kiss that air 
That lately kisséd thee. 


To My Valentine, Rich or Poor 
(About 1810) 


NCE I loved thee rich, 
Now I love thee poor; 
Ah! what is there I could not 
For thy sake endure? 


Kiss me for my love! 
Pay me for my pain! 
Come! and murmur in my ear 
How thou loy’st again! 


A Valentine With a Hidden Address 
By Edgar Allan Poe 

,OR her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous 

eyes, 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Loeda, 
Shall find her own sweet name that, nestling, lies 

Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines!—they hold a treasure 

Divine—a talisman—an amulet 
That must be worn aé heart. Search well the 

measure 

The words—the syllables! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your 

labor! 

And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 

If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes scintillating soul, there fe perdus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 

Of poets, by poets—as the name is a poet’s, 

too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto— Mendez Ferdinando 
Still form a synonym for Truth—Cease trying! 

You will not read the riddle, though you do 

the best you can do. 

NOTE—To find the name of the person to whom 
this valentine is addressed, read the first letter of the 
first line with the second letter of the second poetic 
line, the third letter of the third line, and so on to the 
twe ntieth letter of the twentieth poetic line. The name 
will thusappear. It isthat of an American woman who 


lived in the first half of the Nineteenth Century and 
had in her day a high reputation as a poet. 
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To an Old-Time Valentine 
(About 1827) 
Th me you love me; I know it full well, y a , 
Though of truths so delightful one can’t / @ \ y 
be too sure; re i? 7 : 
Doubts will arise that a breath may Verily! 
dispel, Fast locked thou art 


Fears that alone such avowals can cure. Pp ° | YWWArTE | 3 S i ~ Within my heart — 
When were those syllables murmured in [ oems Lo vers Have sent 


And I have lost 
vain? 
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A Valentine 
(From the German) 


LOVE thee! 
Thou lov’st me! 
That thou knowest 





—_ ‘ The little key! 
Tell me you love me again and again. to Th eir Sweethearts 
Tell me you love me, though often before With a Ring 
You have told me the tale I now bid you i Bearing a Heart and the 
repeat; « ae Ss 
Outpourings like these from the lips we Motto, "Stop, Thief! 
adore OON as I saw your 
In their fond iteration grow daily more beauteous eyes, 
sweet; “© When I First Beheld Thy Face” You play’d a roguish part; 
Why from the tender confession refrain? ( _ You first enthralled me by surprise, 
Tell me you love me again and again. About 1807) Then robb’d me of my heart! 
WHEN I first beheld thy face 
To My Valentine And press’d in mine thy gentle hand, With a Pair of Gloves on Valentine’s Day 
(About 185.0) “= cclgel ay a cae ed By George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
“JT °HOU art lovelier than the coming Thy kindly tone, thy playful smile, (About 1655) 
Of fairest flowers of spring, Bespeaking innocence and love, RIMFUL of anger, not of love 
When the wild bee wanders humming, The lustre of thine eyes the while ii The champion sends his foe one glove; 
Like a bless’d fairy thing: That beam’d like angel orbs above,— But I. who have a double.share g : 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking All join’d upon my heart to pour Of softer passion send a pair 
we oy eagle gine _ A joyance never felt before! Nor think it, dearest Celia. cruel 
> st winds < shaking invi 7 : 
The pati fica: die thoes, ae Life is a changeful scene, and we Er oe Spee a maou _ 
May scarce have felt its sorrows yet, Neady to meet you, lace to face, 
I have seen the wild flowers springing, But still, whate’er the prospects be, At any time, in any place; 
In wood, and field, and glen, The path howe’er with thorns beset, Nor will I leave you in the lurch 
Where a thousand birds were singing, Still true to thee and Heav’n above, Tho you should dare to name the church. 
And my thoughts were of thee then; I'll seek no other valentine There come equipp’d with all your charms, 
For there’s nothing gladsome round me, For solace, but hold fast the love The ring and licence are my arms; 
Or beautiful to see, That ever guides my soul to thine; With these I mean your power to try, 
Since thy beauty’s spell has bound me, Still shall I to thy heart repair And meet my charmer tho’ I die. 
But is eloquent of thee. And find my consolation there! 


“Give Me Your Heart” 
ee eee 1 (About 1660) 


IGH state and honors to others impart, 
. But give me your heart! 
The Contents of This Number That treasure, that treasure alone, 
vr I beg for my own. 

Cover Design . . ents iP EArt... 8 5 has so So gentle a love, so fervent a fire, 
Decorative Heading Designs y a John R. Neill . My soul does inspire: 
The Editor’s Personal Page 1 That treasure, that treasure alone, 
be Reminds Me . ; : : — or a oe ase eee 2 I beg for my own. 

Valentines of the Olden Days , ; : re eee eee ee an 3 Girt me in possessing 
This is Not a Pretty Story 5 So matchless a blessing! 











Editorial ; ae ; i we 6 That empire is all I would have. 
How May a Girl Know? Pee i Te : ; San See ne tere ey ee 
A Pianist’s Eight Homes in Four C ountries ) When | Think of Thee 
The Beautiful Homes and Apartments of AL eats Peer x stir’ ee eee | (About 1840) 
Josef Hofmann ... a ; a | 
Why I Have Not Remarrie d- Yet a , ay Sari —— a, 14 | THINK of thee in the night, 
How Do You Explain These Things? .. Lyman Abbott :....<6...i. 21 When all beside is still, 
7 - And the moon comes out, with her pale, sad light 
STORIES To sit on the lonely hill! 
His Royal Happiness—I . : 5+. » « Mrs Everard Cotes .......« 910 When the stars are all like dreams, 
The Woman in the Alcov e-ll ee ; Jennette Lee . ee remem (5 | And the breezes all like sighs, 


Henry of Navarre—Ohio .... 
Il: Concernin® This Business of ‘Marriage 
My Pretty Young Daughter 


biniveeelie Mall sc cc cara 15 And there comes a voice from the far-off streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies! 


ng tg EO ree aa ee ae ee . 16 I think of thee by day, 
IV: The Chaperon Who Did Ne ot e haperon . *Mid the cold and busy crowd 
Victory Law—Conclusion .... ...... Anne Warwick. .... 17,18 | When the laughter of the woeuand mae 
The Jam Girl—Conclusion ..... . ; Frances R. Sterrett . . 19,20 Is far too glad and icaal ° i 
The Affairs of Caroline . ats : . Kathleen Norris .. . Zire I hear thy soft, sad tone ; 
MUSIC And thy young, sweet smile I see- 
My heart—my heart were all alone, 
Piano Questions Answered by Josef Hofmann ......°...... ree eee But for its dreams of thee! 
America the Beautiful—Song ... . Words by Katharine Lee Bates 25 
Music by Will C. Macfarlane . . My Gold and Rose Valentine 
FASHIONS (About 1843) 
Your Hair at the Midwinter Party. ...... Ida Cleve Van Aukenh.... . 29 “OLD gleams in the sunset sky behind vou: 
Whet [See on Film Avene. -...... 4.4.5, AllGe Bonk... 6... esss 82 Gold ae 7 agetbrcigg pe de onsen Ae 
Famous Actresses as Fashion Editors) selected by Laurette Taylor. . 33 Gold encircles your throat so perfect, 
The Young Girl's Dancing Dress. . . And rippling gold is your hair 
WTiGte Atti a ures: Lpaeet GIs VG ons sok oa ewe a wwe Ke ee 4 2d OSA ; 3 aS ; 


Roses droop in the dusk above you; 
Roses faint at your fingertips; 
Roses glow ardent red around you, 
The Children Have a C elebration on *y . . Helene Nyce cumeeh eats es Don And roses ardent red are your lips. 
1 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Flossie Fisher’s Funnies . . ) 





Saint Valentine’s Day ; 
Self-Made Pictures for Children’s 5 Re 01 





C,. Durand Chapman 72 With a Gift on Saint Valentine’s Day 
MERRY DAYS FOR HOME, CHURCH AND SCHOO! By Thomas Moore 

New Parties for February Days : . Virginia Hunt. . 69 “Te. Say thine eyes, 
Fun From Your Silhouette . . . Bertha Irene Butler 70 = Like sunny skies, 
Odd Cakes for February Parties ea ene. ms 71 hy chief attraction form; 
Chure h Socials From Over the Seas .. . . . The Minister’s Social Helper 73 I see no sunshine in thine eyes; 

“Just What They Used to Be” - They take me all by storm. 

* 9 OA GT 2 a i a ee 74 
An Entertainment for Washington's Birthday ; F 
GENERAL ARTICLES AND DEPARTMENTS A Valentine 
: Sip taieany ic omitesiag Oe th ie ppatane aye | By Laura E. Richards 

More Low-Cost Dishes for “High-Cost” Days. Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen ... 26 H! TTLE loveliest lady mi 
The Littlkee-Money Bungalow. . .... .. . Contributed by Helen Lukens Gaut 27 O LI LE loveliest lady mine, het 
Personal Experiences of Mothers. ... . Oe OF SEP SR ere Pans eae ee en ee F What shall I send for your valentine? 
The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman . . .. The Country Contributor. ... 30 oe gt webaitag far ereys 
What Women’s Clubs are Doing... .. Mrs. Mary I. Wood .... . i. 3s nOOMY Ol Vinter is king today ? : 
Wheat Can thee... : Buds will not blow, and sun will not shine: 

How Can I Make Money and Stay at Home? / Edited by Edith Rickert .... 36 What shall I do for a valentine? 
Something New From Something Old . . .. Mrs. R.H.M. Fillebrown. . 37 I’ve searched the gardens all through and through 
The Youn Mothers’ Registry ...... Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 40 For a bud to tell of my love so true; 
The Rural School-Teacher . . Nan L.Mildren. ...°...... 40 But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 
Whatever You Want to Know Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal. ......... 38 And the snow beats down on my poor little head: 

So, little loveliest lady mine, 








ad Here is my heart for your valentine! 
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NN the hurry of getting ready for school, the children are apt to give too little time to 
i the washing of hands and faces, it is so tempting to gain a minute or two by slighting 


# 3) the rinsing and trusting to the uncomplaining towel to remove the soap as well as the 
--/) moisture. 


While this method of saving time is not to be commended, still as long as youngsters will be youngsters, it is 
comforting to know that it can do no real harm to their tender skins if they have used Ivory Soap. 


Because Ivory contains no free alkali and because it is made of the highest grade materials, it actually can be 
rubbed into the skin without the slightest irritation. And because it contains no free oil it leaves no greasy 
gloss on the face even though the rinsing be perfunctory. 


It is the satisfactory use of Ivory Soap under these unfavorable conditions that shows what a good soap it is. For 


only a cleanser of extraordinary quality and purity could be used carelessly on the tender skin of children day in 
and day out through all seasons without painful results. 


TWORY SOAP... - [gga . 9947 PURE 
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iot a Fre 
But it Should be Read and Remembered by Every Woman 


HE was a remarkably pretty girl—a girl of breeding obviously. __ reply. ‘‘ Meyer used to collect bird plumes for the market himself; did 
Her frock was dainty and simple. The only jewelry she wore was for nine or ten years. Wait a minute. Let me read you what he says.”’ 
a little signet ring. From an old, worn leather wallet the traveler took a letter, and, 
The brown-tanned man at the next table in the big dining-room spreading it out, read: 
looked at her. One of his three companions spoke of the girl. ; . 
“You've not seen many of the real American girls where you’ve “Tt is the custom to shoot the mother birds while the young are in the nests. 
f 59 ; A few of the feathers of the American egret—or large white heron—can be 
been, I presume?”’ he asked. ; : i : 
picked up in the morning about the breeding places, but these ‘dead feathers’ 
are only worth $3 an ounce, while the ‘live feathers’ are worth $15 an ounce. 
. ; “) My work led me into every part of Venezuela and Colombia where these birds 
ne one of the nicest type, one of the others answered. are found, and I have never discovered or heard tell of any breeding places 
Then the American girl’s education has been badly neglected, that were guarded simply for the purpose of gathering the feathers from the 
said the traveler. ‘‘I mean as regards the hat—or rather the feathers ground. The story is absolutely without foundation and has simply been put 
on it,” he explained. forth for commercial reasons. The natives of the country, who do virtually 
The others looked at him curiously. all of the hunting for feathers, are most cruel and brutal. I have frequently 
“Don’t you know those feathers?” he asked, as he leaned forward seen them pull the plumes from the wounded birds, leaving the crippled 
over the table. “Don’t you know that behind that light, gossamer os : die he sccvir sh unable to respond to the starving cries of their 
ornament on that girl’s hat is a story that, for wanton cruelty, in all ——— ee eae eee Se Se and prop be wounded birds on the marsh 
; fo ; , ; ' 399 where they would attract the attention of other birds flying by. These 
the term suggests, cannot be equaled in the world today: cs ald d ay ee aa : 
H ae aniline Si it Celt? ada : unfortunate living decoys are kept in that position until they die of their 
ee ee ee ; ; wounds or from the attacks of insects. I have seen the terrible red ants of 
Let me tell you the story,” he went on. ‘That girl doesn’t know 


lea y : : , : : that country actually eating out the eyes of the mangled yet still living birds.”’ 
it either, for if she did—being a girl and a nice girl—she couldn’t bear 
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The eye of the brown-tanned man narrowed and he shook his head. 
‘““No. Would you call her a typical American. girl?’’ he asked. 


the sight of those feathers, much less wear them.”’ a EYER himself wrote that,’’ he said quietly. 
His friends, who knew him as a man who had bored deep into ‘“Now a step further. There’s not only bird murder behind 
the heart of things in all corners of the world, listened eagerly. those delicate ornaments,” he added, “but human murder, too.” 
“Those feathers,’”’ he began, ‘‘are what are called ‘aigrettes.’ That ‘‘How do you mean?” one of his friends asked. 
means that they were torn from the living, quivering body of a white ‘‘Well there’s the case of Guy Bradley,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He was a 


heron—torn from her at the season when she had but one idea: how game warden down on the Cape Sable district of Southern Florida— 
she could make herself most attractive to the maleheron. The aigrette and a good one. He was protecting the heron rookeries down there; 
is the heron’s symbol of the nuptial season; it is the plumage of her _ it interfered with the bird-butchering business of the natives, so one 
love instinct. Like that very girl over there, the white heron dons her day they ambushed Bradley, as he rowed along in his skiff, and shot 
prettiest clothes for the courting. That brilliant plumage continues him. His body drifted about in the open boat for five days. That was 
to grow while the eggs are laid and hatched, and reaches its greatest in 1905. The Audubon Society is taking care of his widow now, and 
beauty—its commercial value, if you please—at about the time the glad to doit. Then there was C. G. McLeod, another warden around 
little ones begin to peck through the shells. It’s then the man with Charlotte Harbor, Florida. He was doing his work of bird protection 





the gun appears. too well for the miserable hunters, so one November day, in 1908, a 
bird hunter split his head open with an ax. It’s a pretty story—isn’t 
: OW the parental instinct—you men know this—is as strong in it ?—the story behind the aigrette a woman wears on her hat.”’ 
birds as it isin human beings. Asa result the approach of a man “But she doesn’t know,’’ some one suggested. 
with a gun doesn’t operate to drive the mother heron from the nest and “That’s just it,’ said the traveler, ‘‘for if she did there’s not a 
her young, as it would at other times, but, on the contrary, finds her © woman in America who would deliberately permit herself to be made 
there, just to help the baby herons. an accessory after the fact to murder.” 

“Ask any game warden. He'll tell you tales that will make your “Do you mind if I write this all out?”’ asked the younger of the 
own blood boil—even you men—of finding hundreds of young birds men across the table. “I'd like to see if I can get it published.”’ 
starved to death in the nests; of wounded female herons, ravished “Write it. I only hope you will get it printed,’’ was the answer. 
and mangled, struggling to get back to the nests to die there with their Here, then, is what was written; and it is published in the earnest 
little ones; of other birds hung up by their necks with the delicate hope that the girl whose plumage called it forth may read it—and all 
love plumage ripped, skin and all, from the still quivering bodies.”’ other women who “‘do not know’’—to the end that the aigrette and 


‘Hold on,” said one of his hearers. ‘‘A feather dealer told me once — the paradise plume may be banished from the hats of women. For, 
that most of the aigrettesand paradise plumes are just picked up- after all, whether this bird butchery and this manslaughter are to 
He got no further. A cold, hard smile bent the lips of the world continue is absolutely in the hands of the women of America. 
traveler. ‘‘ Yes: we travelers know that tale. You talk to Meyer—A. They can stop it by a very simple rule: 
H. Meyer, who lives, or did recently, down on Staten Island,’’ was the NEVER BUY AN AIGRETTE OR A PARADISE PLUME. 








THE TIME FOR COUNTRY-WIDE ACTION 


HE United States Government has recently prohibited the importation into the country from foreign lands of all “‘aigrettes, egret plumes 

or so-called osprey plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins or parts of skins of wild birds, either raw or manufactured, 
and not for scientific or educational purposes.’’ All such feathers are now seized at the United States ports, whether imported for sale or 
worn. The following States throughout the Union—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Vermont, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Washington, Oregon and California—all prohibit the sale of aigrettes. It is now a singularly appropriate time for the women of America to 
make this prohibition universal throughout the country by their refusal to buy or wear these feathers, and to insist that the Legislatures of 
their States shall join those of other States and pass prohibition laws stopping this cruel butchering of the beautiful mother birds. 
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ALL THE TIME TAKEN TO WRITE and discuss the problem of 


(et keeping young people on the farm could be saved if we 
<a | would all get busy and do one simple thing: make the farm 





and its life more attractive to the young people. The boy 
The Young | 2nd girl on the farm have just as much desire for the joy and 
Folks fun of life as the boy and girl in the city, and if thev can’t 
get them on the farm they will go where they can get them. 
That is the long and short of the whole question. The notion 
that the boy is going to work on the farm all day and read 
how to improve the soil and double the crops all evening sounds well, but the 
boy won’t doit. And the girl is not going to scrub and wash all day long and 
go to bed after her work is done. It is unnatural. There is absolutely no 
difference between the natural desires of boys and girls on the farm and 
those of other boys and girls. Youth doesn’t want to vegetate, and it will 
not stay where it is expected to do so. The very natures of the young crave 
and demand to move about, meet other young people and have a good time. 
And they are entitled to it. Let us get this truth into our heads: introduce 


healthy social life into our farming communities and there won’t be so many 
farms destitute of young folks. 


on the Farm | 


| 
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THE SALOON IS A CURSE, WE SAY. And it is. But when 
i we speak of the saloon as the greatest curse in America we 


we are beside the facts. Statistics plainly prove that overeating 
i kills more people every year than excess in drinking. Our 
A Greater own table, in other words, is a greater curse than the saloon. 


Cures Tan Kidney diseases and heart troubles are tremendously on the 

increase in America: 131 per cent. increase in the United 
the Saloon States, while in England they have decreased 7 per cent. 
Think of the difference! Nor is the rush and strenuous 
life of America alone to blame. Nor is it alcohol. Both are contributing 
forces, but the greatest of all is the inability, particularly of men, to eat 
rightly. The majority of men overeat. A man at forty cannot do the work 
of a man at thirty any more than he can at fifty do the work he did at forty. 
And he cannot and should not eat the same food in quantity. He does not 
need it. Physicians agree that after a man or a woman has turned the corner 
at forty the system no longer needs the same quantity of food required in 
early manhood or womanhood. It actually does its work better on smaller 
amounts. It is hard for the average man to take in this truth about his food, 
but nothing that a wife can do for her husband is more important than to 
resort to every means to drive this truth home to him and convince him of 
it. Restraint at the table is what the American man needs. If he will not 
restrain his appetite then his wife should furnish him with less food. No 
woman wants to make a danger-point of her table. But all the same, that is 
what the unintelligent overloaded table of today has become: a positive 
menace to our American men, vastly more destructive than is the saloon. 
It is an old but true saying that ‘‘we dig our graves with our teeth.” 
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IF WE LIKE A THING WHY DON’T WE SAY SO? We often 


e | have the impulse, yes, but do we actually carry it to action? 
<7 | Two men agreed, four years ago, to speak or write a word 


mi a of praise to any one who did something that helped or 
| Why Don’t | pleasedthem. ‘“‘ Never,” said one of the men recently, “have 
| we t I got such absolute enjoyment out of anything in my full 
| | life than from these words of praise and the returns that 
| Say So? they evoked.’”’ We are all but children of a larger growth, 
bee hungry and thirsty in our wish to be told when we have 
done well. The greatest is not above it. Though we are often tempted to 
think so all are not working for mere wages or material return. The honest 
word of praise has again and again been known toact like magic on a depressed 
spirit or sullen servant where everything else failed. To realize that some one 
notices our effort: that some one believes in us. That is what we crave. 








ir 7 WHY IT Is SOIMPORTANT THAT WE ELDERS—and through 
| ee | us our young people—should thoroughly understand 
a= | eugenics is that the great problem we are facing today is 
| lease || not the creation of a more numerous race, but of a better 
} 1} . - . . . . . 

|The | race. Ourchief need is not the mere multiplication of bodies: 
. ; || we want quality far more than quantity. The former will 
| Maternity | : 1 : : | 7 : 

i | give us more human children: the latter has already given 

{| 


| We Need 
as 


| us too many animal children. This means more of a human 
' and less of an animal maternity, and of course this goes 
straight back to the mother: the woman: the girl. Our girls must not be 
rushed into matrimony: they must understand a little more clearly what 
matrimony means, and the momentous thing it is to add a child to the human 
race. This eugenics can teach our girls, and that is why it is so vital that 
we should all take its study more seriously. 


| SINCE THE MANIA FOR DANCING is so prevalent, and all 
me | decent people are anxious to check the present indecent 
~ | 


her back? This may seem like a small and incidental point 
in good dancing, but it has much to do not only with the 
morality of the dance, but with its grace as well. The 
‘“‘spieler’’ in the Bowery dance spreads his hand like a ham on his partner's 
back, but the man who has any regard for either the looks or decencies of 
such an occasion, to say nothing of his partner’s dress incidental to his 
perspiring hands, never does such a thing. All the old prints on dancing, 
when dancing was really an art, and all the best authorities of the art today 
agree upon the place where the man’s right hand should rest on his partner. 
There sometimes lies a tremendous significance in little things, and this is 
one of them. 


DP | tendencies in the dances, may we suggest to parents and to 

rs adi = - . 

ON | all dancing teachers that the proper place, laid down by all 
The Man’s good authorities in the art of dancing, for the man’s right 
nee | hand is at the woman’s waist-line and not in the middle of 

) 
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WE SEEM TO LOVE TO OVERDO A GOOD THING, and pull 
it out of all its relations. Here we have a good idea in 
getting a higher degree of efficiency in business methods, 
and along comes a large business house in New York that 
Overdoing prints on each of its letterheads this notice: 

a Good “We have never heard a good reason for the use of “Dear Madam,’ 
Thing ‘Dear Sir,’ ‘Yours truly,’ and other similar phrases in business 


correspondence. For the sake of accuracy, brevity and economy we 
have discontinued their use.” 














“Brevity” and “economy” of time may be gained by a rule of this sort, 
but no efficiency can ever be gained at the expense of courtesy. That many 
of our salutations in correspondence are unnecessary no one will deny, but 
so, for that matter, are the salutations of ‘‘Good-morning”’ and ‘‘ How do 
you do?”’ in our daily contact with our fellow-beings. If we are going to 
measure everything we do or say by the standard of actual necessity it will 
not be long before we take out of our lives the very salt and essence that 
make life worth living. We may gain a certain degree of material efficiency 
by brushing aside the marks of courtesy in letters and personal relations, 
but we will lose infinitely more than we will gain. What we sorely need is 
not less but more courtesy, even at the cost of some efficiency. Life is 
not made up entirely of ‘“‘brevity”’ and “‘economy.” A well-lived life has 
something else in it than all efficiency. To be courteous is equally important 
as being efficient. 





A PERSON SITS IN A WARM ROOM, goes out into the cold 
night air, and ‘‘catches cold.’’ Immediately he concludes 
that he caught the cold in the night air, whereas actually he 
had already contracted the cold in the warm, vitiated air of 
How the room. Had he not gone out into the night air he would 
We “Catch have had the cold just the same. But it is difficult for folks 

to believe this. There is a deep-seated household belief that 
Cold” a cold is contracted in the air, and that night air is to be 
feared. Asamatter of scientific fact it has been demonstrated 
again and again that night air, winter or summer, is beneficial to people, both 
sick and well. That is why tubercular and pneumonic patients are, in all the 
up-to-date hospitals, put out into the air day and night. If we could all lose 
this baseless fear of night air we would all be healthier because of it. The 
correct fear to have is of indoor air, warm and vitiated. It isin our overheated 
rooms that we actually ‘‘catch cold’’: never in God’s pure air, unless we are 
insufficiently clothed. 




















rCt~—‘SSY THE QUIET WOMAN IN THE HOME is constantly under 
| fi fire from her more clamorous sisters in the outer world on 
| the score that her sheltered life secludes her from ‘“‘ the vital 
) work of the world.”” This argument always sounds good. 
Not Always | But one potent fact is always—and_purposely—lost sight 

; | of: that for a woman to live and toil that the children of 
| as it | her own blood may grow strong and efficient is just as vital 
| Sounds | as for a woman to live and toil that her employer may grow 
{eS = stronger and richer, or for a woman to live and toil that 
other people’s children may grow stronger and efficient. The goal of woman’s 
attainment depends on where and how she finds herself placed, and many a 
woman on the platform firing her innuendoes at the woman in the home would 
give all she has to have what the woman has whom she is firing at. What 
sounds like very clever argument is, sometimes, but a cover for disappointed 
hopes and a tragic story. 





fF § A NUMBER OF WRITERS, especially the younger writers, 
| i | havea fixed idea in their minds that to break down certain 
| oF | of the old-time conventions means a social and intellectual 
| liberty beneficial to mankind. They have much to say 
i i. “ alse acty » early Victor}: ie 
| Decency | about the false modesty of the early Victorian days’: 
|. ‘ | they believe that ‘‘the spirit of the age’”’ demands a franker 
| is Still gaa? , pees 

| discussion of the human relations, and then they mutter a 
| Decency great many “‘advanced moral ideas” when this magazine 





refuses to print their stuff. That there is a very desirable 
trend toward healthier frankness in the discussion of needful topics around 
which has long been thrown a veil of erroneous silence admits of no doubt. 
But decency is still decency, and it is not ‘‘the spirit of the age”’ at all to do 
away with it, as some of these young writers believe. Frankness up to a 
certain point is desirable, but frankness that goes beyond that point and 
becomes indecency is a matter of an entirely different nature. The trouble is 
that these writers cannot see the difference: cannot mark the dividing line. 
But the mature reading public can, and it is high time that upon some of our 
fiction, both in magazines and in books, should come the heavy foot of 
public protest in the always unmistakable manner of refusing to buy it or 
read it. The moment we let go of as much as an inch of strict decency in our 
reading and in our conversation—and the one invariably leads to the other— 
we are laying up a fearful whirlwind to be reaped by the young. 


, } Iv Is DIFFICULT FOR SOME MEN to see that it makes it so 
| 4 | much easier for a wife, in her domestic arrangements with the 
i Xe i cook and behind the scenes, if her husband sends her word 
Dane wil before the arrival of a guest that he intends bringing home for 

| Only Fair | dinner or overnight. Of course in any well-regulated family 
cs | the latchstring always hangs out, as the saying goes, and an 


extra plate is easily laid for the unexpected guest. But does 
a man in his business like to get an order that he cannot fill? 
Does he like to say he hasn’t it in stock? Does he care to be 
caught shorthanded? Neither does a good housekeeper: nor a good cook. 
In households where there are money and food to throw away the case 
is different. But in most homes, where every penny—or every potato— 
counts, it is only fair for the office side to let the distaff side know beforehand. 
It is the right of the wife to know. 


the Wife 
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How 
May a Girl Know? 


Flow Can She be Sure 
Shat She is Saying Yes’to the Right Man? 


Decorations by WE Benda 





HE most universal and the most perplexing question in 

almost every girl’s life is ‘‘ How can I be sure that this maa, 
who asks me to be his wife, isthe right man?’’ In this series, 
for the first time in any magazine, a number of women tell her 
from their own experiences; and from their own heart con- 
fessions many a girl may receive a hint to show her the right 
way. Forthis purpose these women have told their experiences, 
and for that purpose they are printed by this magazine. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


My Moonlight an Laewsliates Husband 


NTO the lives of nearly all of us has crept at some time 
the magic of moonlight and the quivering joyousness of 
first love. I wasa girl of eighteen when they came to me. 
Never was sun so bright nor world so radiant. I was in love! 

We had met at a gay party and had fallen promptly in love. 
I was in one of my wildest moods, laughing, dancing, coquet- 
ting, a mood which was really foreign to my nature. The 
more closely Howard followed me with his eyes the more 
unnatural I grew, the louder I laughed, the faster I danced. 
Upstairs, at thee nd of the evening, the girls crowded around 
to congratulate me on making a “‘hit.”” | went home jubilant. 

After that Howard called regularly three nights a week. 
My mother seldom came downstairs in the evening, and my 
father was busy over his papers, and the boys with their 
lessons. This left Howard and me quite alone. He was 
seven years older than I, rather well-to-do, and, in the eyes 
of admiring friends, a man of the world. Because he had 
traveled much and known many types of girls I was secretly 
bursting with pride that he should choose me. He was good 
to look at, in a rather unhealthy way, for his mouth suggested 
melancholy and his eyes a kind of brooding morbidness. He 

talked but little, and it was always I whochattered. Mygay 

ways entertained him, but if I were tired or over-quiet he 
would grow restless, so that I often was obliged to force 
hilarity which I did not feel. 

When I told my mother of our engagement she put her 
arms around me and cried. I think they were happy tears. 
‘You are sure you love him?’’ she asked. Love! My whole 
heart was beating to the tune of love. Not one of the family 
had had any chance really to know Howard, but he came 
from a fine home, and my pinched, cramped existence was to 
be changed to one of unaccustomed luxury. My girl friends 
showed no restraint in expressing their envy. Howard, they 
said, was ‘‘adorable! fascinating !’’ To think I had won him! 

With justice to my own soul I may say that it was not 
their envy nor the thought of luxury which raised me to my 
false seventh heaven. It was my girlhood dream of love. 

Often, lying awake in the dark, I would seem to feel 
Howard ’s arms around me, his lips upon my lips. ‘‘What a 
perfect love,’’ I said over and over. ‘Perfect, perfect !”’ 

I remember an evening when my poor dear mother, with 
great kindliness of heart, put on her best gown and came 
down to sit with us. Howard fell promptly into a restless 
mood and went home early. At the door, when I said good- 
night, he whispered sulkily, ‘‘I want you alone next time.”’ 
Instinctively I felt hurt, almost angry, for my heart had been 
filled with SS to my patient, tired little mother. But 
Howard’s kiss was warm on my lips, and I forgave him, tell- 
ing myself with pride that his love was so intense as to be 
unconsciously selfish. 


EVERAL weeks later an old school friend came to see me. 
My engagement had not been formally announced, but | 
thought to tell him during the evening. We had a happy 
time laughing over the old days and ‘‘swapping”’ stories. I 
think Will talked more than I, for I felt an almost uncon- 
scious relief at being entertained ‘and amused instead of doing 
it all myself. I was going out to the kitchen to cut some cake 
when Will crossed the room suddenly, shut the door and 
pushed me back against the wall. ‘‘Don’t you know I’ve 
always loved you?” he breathed, and kissed me hotly. 

I felt the grip of his hands and the strength of him, and 
I trembled with shame, for I liked it! ‘‘Let me go!” I 
cried out. 

Up in my own room I bolted the door and flung myself on 
my bed. I was bewildered, ashamed. The blood flamed into 
my cheeks and my hands were hot. I was engaged to marry 

ne man and another had kissed me. And I had liked it! 

At first I could not understand. I did not love Will. Did 
{ love Howard either? When I would have said “‘ Yes”’ the 
answer came of itself: ‘‘No!’’ At last I knew. I was in love 
with love, with romance, with passion. Shame took posses- 
sion of my soul, shame that men whom I did not love had 
held me in their arms. I revolted at the thought. 


When I grew calmer I went 
over and stood a long time look- 
ing up at my two copies of W. 
L. Taylor’s wonderful pictures, 
“The Hanging of the Crane” 
and ‘‘Homekeeping Hearts.” | 
looked at the happy faces, the 
firelight, the quiet home peace. 
As I looked the meaning of love, 
the depthand breadth and beauty 
of love came over me. I tried to 
put Howard and myself into the 
happy, firelit scene, but I saw 
only his half-closed eyes watching 
my puppet dance. Could I go on 
forever laughing that empty 
laugh? What of quiet comrade- 
ship, of understanding, of mutual 
interest? I saw myself weary of 
forced, unnatural gayety, and 
Howard, restless, bored, going off 
to his club. I lay awake all that night sweep- 
ing my heart free of its falsities. I realized that ; 
Howard and I had nothing in common. But 
for our love pretense there would not have 
been even a real friendship. He had no ideals 
of his own and no sympathy with mine. 

Somehow I found courage to face the ordeal 
of telling him what had changed me. It was 
very hard to explain, but I was determined to 
show him, for this one time, my real self. The 
blow to his pride I think hurt him most, for he 
flung himself angrily out of the door. 

When he was gone I broke down completely 
and cried as though my heart would break, 
but the tears were tears of relief from a long, 
unconscious strain. 


WO years went by; happy years, full of 

stronger friendships, keener interests. I 
had attentions from men, but no one of them 
ever so much as touched my hand ina caress. 
I had set myself a test: that my knight who 
came a-riding must fit into the two pictures 
in my room. 

Will came back once to urge me to marry him. His 
voice shook when he said that nothing else would keep 
him from drinking. 

“Will you ruin: my life?’’ he asked. 

“You are willing to ruin mine,’’ I replied. And I went 
on to say that charity does not demand the degradation 
of women, and that if his love for me was a real influence 
in his life it would remain so. 

He vowed he would “‘go to the dogs. 
He has married since. 

All this time, among the friends who came most often 
to the house was a young lawyer named “‘ Bob”’ Carson. 
We had met often at a neighbor’s house, and a lively, 
healthy friendship had followed. ‘‘ Bob” was not hand- 
some, yet one was never conscious of his plainness. There 
was about him a charm of manner quite indefinable. The 
first time my mother came down to see him he made her 
laugh so that the tears rolled down her cheeks, and her little 
blue shawl slipped to the floor. I watched him laying the 
shawl carefully over the thin shoulders, with such gentle 
reverence as only a strong man can show to a frail little 
woman. 

Mr. Carson had never spoken to me of love, and I did not 
think of himasa lover. He was just a friend who had grown 
into the family. Even- 
ings when he called my 
father would put away 
his papers, and the boys 
would come trooping 
in, and my mother was 
never too tired to sit up. 
How the little old house 
rang with merry laugh- 
ter on all of those even- 
ings! When I began 
showing Robert (as we 
called him) specimens 
of my literary attempts 
I found in his kind crit- 
icism and generous 
praise the highest in- 
spiration. I worked 
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But he didn’t. 








harder and accomplished better results. 
Little by little, so gradually that at first 
I would not acknowledge it to myself, 
I realized that Robert’s friendship 
meant everything tome. Friendship? 

There came an evening when we 
stood around the piano singing. I did 
not know why my fingers trembled 
over the keys until I looked up and 
saw Robert’seyes. There was eternity 
in that one moment. Love had come 
to us, not suddenly, blindly; but even 
as the rosebud unfolds into the full- 
blown flower so had our perfect friend- 
ship borne its perfect blossom. Later, 
with my cheek against his, I told him 
the story of the two pictures, and the 
test I had set myself. ‘‘My knight has 
come a-riding,”’ I whispered. 

Copies of those two pictures brighten 
my living-room now, side by side on 
the wall, ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane”’ 
and ‘“‘Homekeeping Hearts.”” They 
were Robert’s wedding gift to me. 

So to every doubting girl-heart I would say: 
Come in out of your moonlight long enough to learn 
that the soft yellow lamplight may shed love's 
warmth much more truly. Strip your soul of false 
romance. Love seldom comes wildly, leaping out 
of nothingness into your life. It must grow; it 
bt) must ripen out of friendship into perfect com- 


AL radeship. This is your test. 
i Se aeedens 
ry The Rule by Which She Knows 


AM today a happy married woman—so happy 

that at first I wondered whether such joy as 

ours was too divine to endure. But the winged 

years have flitted by, and it has endured. Every longing 

for home and children has been realized. Through the open 

window as I write these words I can hear our boy at play, 

and, in her crib near my feet, our baby girl croons her love 
song. I am living my girlhood dreams. 

Out of this hz appy realization, as a woman, of my happy 
dreams as a girl, I say this to other girls when they ask: 
How can I discriminate 
How can I be sure?”’ 

From my own expe- 
rience the answer is 
simple: Wait until the 
man comes for whom 
you do not have to 
apologize to your own 
soul. If there is any- 
thing in a man for 
which a woman must 
make excuse to herself 
he is the wrong man. 
For when the right 
man comes a woman 
will not have to apolo- 
gize for what he is, nor 
make excuses for what 
he does. He will be 
what her inward heart 


“How can I tell the right man? 
between more than one? 
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The Young 
Folks 
on the Farm 


ALL THE TIME TAKEN TO WRITE and discuss the problem of 
keeping young people on the farm could be saved if we 
would all get busy and do one simple thing: make the farm 
and its life more attractive to the young people. The boy 
and girl on the farm have just as much desire for the joy and 
fun of life as the boy and girl in the city, and if thev can’t 
get them on the farm they will go where they can get them. 


WE SEEM TO LOVE TO OVERDO A GOOD THING, and pull 
it out of all its relations. Here we have a good idea in 
getting a higher degree of efficiency in business methods, 
and along comes a large business house in New York that 
Overdoing prints on each of its letterheads this notice: 


a Good “‘We have never heard a good reason for the use of ‘Dear Madam,’ 
‘Dear Sir,’ ‘Yours truly,’ and other similar phrases in business 











That is the long and short of the whole question. The notion 
that the boy is going to work on the farm all day and read 
how to improve the soil and double the crops all evening sounds well, but the 
boy won't do it. And the girl is not going to scrub and wash all day long and 
go to bed after her work is done. It is unnatural. There is absolutely no 
difference between the natural desires of boys and girls on the farm and 
those of other boys and girls. Youth doesn’t want to vegetate, and it will 
not stay where it is expected to do so. The very natures of the young crave 
and demand to move about, meet other young people and have a good time. 
And they are entitled to it. Let us get this truth into our heads: introduce 
healthy social life into our farming communities and there won’t be so many 
farms destitute of young folks. 














| THE SALOON Is A CURSE, WE SAY. And it is. But when 
oe! we speak of the saloon as the greatest curse in America we 
= are beside the facts. Statistics plainly prove that overeating 
Net kills more people every year than excess in drinking. Our 


A Greater own table, in other words, is a greater curse than the saloon. 
Cures Than Kidney diseases and heart troubles are tremendously on the 

increase in America: 131 per cent. increase in the United 
the Saloon 


States, while in England they have decreased 7 per cent. 
Think of the difference! Nor is the rush and strenuous 
life of America alone to blame. Nor is it alcohol. Both are contributing 
forces, but the greatest of all is the inability, particularly of men, to eat 
rightly. The majority of men overeat. A man at forty cannot do the work 
of a man at thirty any more than he can at fifty do the work he did at forty. 
And he cannot and should not eat the same food in quantity. He does not 
need it. Physicians agree that after a man or a woman has turned the corner 
at forty the system no longer needs the same quantity of food required in 
early manhood or womanhood. It actually does its work better on smaller 
amounts. It is hard for the average man to take in this truth about his food, 
but nothing that a wife can do for her husband is more important than to 
resort to every means to drive this truth home to him and convince him of 
it. Restraint at the table is what the American man needs. If he will not 
restrain his appetite then his wife should furnish him with less food. No 
woman wants to make a danger-point of her table. But all the same, that is 
what the unintelligent overloaded table of today has become: a positive 
menace to our American men, vastly more destructive than is the saloon. 
It is an old but true saying that ‘‘we dig our graves with our teeth.”’ 














IF WE LIKE A THING WHY DON’T WE SAY SO? We often 


aa | have the impulse, yes, but do we actually carry it to action? 
oF | Two men agreed, four years ago, to speak or write a word 
| N of praise to any one who did something that helped or 


| Why Don’t | pleasedthem. ‘‘ Never,” said one of the men recently, “have 
| we 4 T got such absolute enjoyment out of anything in my full 
| life than from these words of praise and the returns that 
| Say So? | they evoked.”’ We are all but children of a larger growth, 
<== hungry and thirsty in our wish to be told when we have 
done well. The greatest is not above it. Though we are often tempted to 
think so all are not working for mere wages or material return. The honest 
word of praise has again and again been known toact like magic on a depressed 
spirit or sullen servant where everything else failed. To realize that some one 
notices our effort: that some one believes in us. That is what we crave. 














WHY IT ISSOIMPORTANT THAT WE ELDERS—and through 
| us our young people—should thoroughly understand 
|| eugenics is that the great problem we are facing today is 
not the creation of a more numerous race, but of a better 
race. Ourchief need is not the mere multiplication of bodies: 
| we want quality far more than quantity. The former will 
| give us more human children: the latter has already given 
| 





| Maternity | 
| We Need 
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us too many animal children. This means more of a human 
and less of an animal maternity, and of course this goes 
straight back to the mother: the woman: the girl. Our girls must not be 
rushed into matrimony: they must understand a little more clearly what 
matrimony means, and the momentous thing it is to add a child to the human 
race. This eugenics can teach our girls, and that is why it is so vital that 
we should all take its study more seriously. 


r — | SINCE THE MANIA FOR DANCING is so prevalent, and all 
ae | decent people are anxious to check the present indecent 

> | tendencies in the dances, may we suggest to parents and to 

Buin all dancing teachers that the proper place, laid down by all 

| The Man’s | Seite authorities im the apt 08 GaneIng, for the man’s right 
Hand | 1and is at the woman’s waist-line and not in the middle of 





; her back? This may seem like a small and incidental point 
in Dancing 


| in good dancing, but it has much to do not only with the 
el morality of the dance, but with its grace as well. The 
‘‘spieler’’ in the Bowery dance spreads his hand like a ham on his partner’s 
back, but the man who has any regard for either the looks or decencies of 
such an occasion, to say nothing of his partner’s dress incidental to his 
perspiring hands, never does such a thing. All the old prints on dancing, 
when dancing was really an art, and all the best authorities of the art today 
agree upon the place where the man’s right hand should rest on his partner. 
There sometimes lies a tremendous significance in little things, and this is 
one of them. 





Thing 


correspondence. For the sake of accuracy, brevity and economy we 








have discontinued their use.” 





“Brevity” and “‘economy” of time may be gained by a rule of this sort, 
but no efficiency can ever be gained at the expense of courtesy. That many 
of our salutations in correspondence are unnecessary no one will deny, but 
so, for that matter, are the salutations of ‘‘Good-morning’’ and ‘‘ How do 
you do?”’ in our daily contact with our fellow-beings. If we are going to 
measure everything we do or say by the standard of actual necessity it will 
not be long before we take out of our lives the very salt and essence that 
make life worth living. We may gain a certain degree of material efficiency 
by brushing aside the marks of courtesy in letters and personal relations, 
but we will lose infinitely more than we will gain. What we sorely need is 
not less but more courtesy, even at the cost of some efficiency. Life is 
not made up entirely of “brevity” and ‘‘economy.”’ A well-lived life has 
something else in it than all efficiency. To be courteous is equally important 
as being efficient. 





A PERSON SITS IN A WARM ROOM, goes out into the cold 








a night air, and “‘catches cold.’’ Immediately he concludes 

4 that he caught the cold in the night air, whereas actually he 

i had already contracted the cold in the warm, vitiated air of 
How the room. Had he not gone out into the night air he would 


We “Catch have had the cold just the same. But it is difficult for folks 

to believe this. There is a deep-seated household belief that 
Cold” a cold is contracted in the air, and that night air is to be 
feared. Asamatter of scientific fact it has been demonstrated 
again and again that night air, winter or summer, is beneficial to people, both 
sick and well. That is why tubercular and pneumonic patients are, in al! the 
up-to-date hospitals, put out into the air day and night. If we could all iose 
this baseless fear of night air we would all be healthier because of it. The 
correct fear to have is of indoor air, warm and vitiated. It is in our overheated 
rooms that we actually ‘‘catch cold’’: never in God’s pure air, unless we are 
insufficiently clothed. 











[| THE QUIET WOMAN IN THE HOME is constantly under 
i o fire from her more clamorous sisters in the outer world on 
I o> | the score that her sheltered life secludes her from ‘‘ the vital 

mer | work of the world.” This argument always sounds good. 


| Not Always | But one potent fact is always—and purposely—lost sight 
: | of: that for a woman to live and toil that the children of 
as it Bties cri eeesnmay RR RNR 
i | her own blood may grow strong and efficient is just as vital 
| Sounds | as for a woman to live and toil that her employer may grow 
———EE | : 


stronger and richer, or for a woman to live and toil that 
other people’s children may grow stronger and efficient. The goal of woman’s 
attainment depends on where and how she finds herself placed, and many a 
woman on the platform firing her innuendoes at the woman in the home would 
give all she has to have what the woman has whom she is firing at. What 
sounds like very clever argument is, sometimes, but a cover for disappointed 
hopes and a tragic story. 


A NUMBER OF WRITERS, especially the younger writers, 
A have a fixed idea in their minds that to break down certain 
| or | of the old-time conventions means a social and intellectual 
| Hi cl | liberty beneficial to mankind. They have much to say 
| Decency | about “the false modesty of the early Victorian days’’: 
| is Still they believe that ‘‘the spirit of the age’’ demands a franker 
lH | discussion of the human relations, and then they mutter a 
| Decency | great many ‘‘advanced moral ideas” when this magazine 
aoa , refuses to print their stuff. That there is a very desirable 
trend toward healthier frankness in the discussion of needful topics around 
which has long been thrown a veil of erroneous silence admits of no doubt. 
But decency is still decency, and it is not “‘the spirit of the age”’ at all to do 
away with it, as some of these young writers believe. Frankness up to a 
certain point is desirable, but frankness that goes beyond that point and 
becomes indecency is a matter of an entirely different nature. The trouble is 
that these writers cannot see the difference: cannot mark the dividing line. 
But the mature reading public can, and it is high time that upon some of our 
fiction, both in magazines and in books, should come the heavy foot of 
public protest in the always unmistakable manner of refusing to buy it or 
read it. The moment we let go of as much as an inch of strict decency in our 
reading and in our conversation—and the one invariably leads to the other— 
we are laying up a fearful whirlwind to be reaped by the young. 





, ~ | It Is DIFFICULT FOR SOME MEN to see that it makes it so 
much easier for a wife, in her domesticarrangements with the 
cook and behind the scenes, if her husband sends her word 
before the arrival of a guest that he intends bringing home for 





| Only Fair dinner or overnight. Of course in any well re gulated family 
| mn | the latchstring always hangs out, as the saying goes, and an 
| : extra plate is easily laid for the unexpected guest. But does 
the Wife =| 4 man in his business like to get an order that he cannot fill? 














Does he like to say he hasn’t it in stock? Does he care to be 
caught shorthanded? Neither does a good housekeeper: nor a good cook. 
In households where there are money and food to throw away the case 
is different. But in most homes, where every penny—or every potato— 
counts, it is only fair for the office side to let the distaff side know beforehand. 
It is the right of the wife to know. 
































How 
May a Girl Know? 


Stow Can She be Sure 
Shat She is Saying“ Yes’to the Right Man? 


Decorations by WE Benda 





HE most universal and the most perplexing question in 

almost every girl’s life is ‘‘ How can I be sure that this maa, 
who asks me to be his wife, isthe right man?’’ In this series, 
for the first time in any magazine, a number of women tell her 
from their own experiences; and from their own heart con- 
fessions many a girl may receive a hint to show her the right 
way. Forthis purpose these women have told their experiences, 
and for that purpose they are printed by this magazine. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


My Moonlight Lover—My Lamplight Husband 


NTO the lives of nearly all of us has crept at some time 
the magic of moonlight and the quivering joyousness of 
first love. I was a girl of eighteen when they came to me. 
Never was sun so bright nor world so radiant. I was in love! 

We had met at a gay party and had fallen promptly in love. 
I was in one of my wildest moods, laughing, dancing, coquet- 
ting, a mood which was really foreign to my nature. The 
more closely Howard followed me with his eyes the more 
unnatural I grew, the louder I laughed, the faster I danced. 
Upstairs, at the end of the evening, the girls crowded around 
to congratulate me on makinga “hit.” I went home jubilant. 

After that Howard called regularly three nights a week. 
My mother seldom came downstairs in the evening, and my 
father was busy over his papers, and the boys with their 
lessons. This left Howard and me quite alone. He was 
seven years older than I, rather well-to-do, and, in the eyes 
of admiring friends, a man of the world. Because he had 
traveled much and known many types of girls I was secretly 
bursting with pride that he should choose me. He was good 
to look at, in a rather unhealthy way, for his mouth suggested 
melancholy and his eyes a kind of brooding morbidness. He 
talked but little, and it was always I whochattered. Mygay 
ways entertained him, but if ] were tired or over-quiet he 
would grow restless, so that I often was obliged to force 
hilarity which I did not feel. 

When I told my mother of our engagement she put her 
arms around me and cried. I think they were happy tears. 
““You are sure you love him?”’ she asked. Love! My whole 
heart was beating to the tune of love. Not one of the family 
had had any chance really to know Howard, but he came 
from a fine home, and my pinched, cramped existence was to 
be changed to one of unaccustomed luxury. My girl friends 
showed no restraint in expressing their envy. Howard, they 
said, was ‘“‘adorable! fascinating !’’ To think I had wonhim! 

With justice to my own soul I may say that it was not 
their envy nor the thought of luxury which raised me to my 
false seventh heaven. It was my girlhood dream of love. 

Often, lying awake in the dark, I would seem to feel 
Howard ’s arms around me, his lips upon my lips. ‘‘ What a 
perfect love,’ I said over and over. ‘Perfect, perfect!” 

I remember an evening when my poor dear mother, with 
great kindliness of heart, put on her best gown and came 
down to sit with us. Howard fell promptly into a restless 
mood and went home early. At the door, when I said good- 
night, he whispered sulkily, ‘I want you alone next time.” 
Instinctively I felt hurt, almost angry, for my heart had been 
filled with gratitude to my patient, tired little mother. But 
Howard’s kiss was warm on my lips, and I forgave him, tell- 
ing myself with pride that his love was so intense as to be 
unconsciously selfish. 


EVERAL weeks later an old school friend came to see me. 
My engagement had not been formally announced, but | 
thought to tell him during the evening. We had a happy 
time laughing over the old days and ‘‘swapping”’ stories. |] 
think Will talked more than I, for I felt an almost uncon- 
scious relief at being entertained and amused instead of doing 
it all myself. Iwas going out to the kitchen to cut some cake 
when Will crossed the room suddenly, shut the door and 
pushed me back against the wall. ‘Don’t you know I’ve 
always loved you?”’ he breathed, and kissed me hotly. 

I felt the grip of his hands and the strength of him, and 
I trembled with shame, for I liked it! ‘‘Let me go!”’ I 
cried out. 

Up in my own room I bolted the door and flung myself on 
my bed. I was bewildered, ashamed. The blood flamed into 
my cheeks and my hands were hot. I was engaged to marry 
one man and another had kissed me. And I had liked it! 

At first I could not understand. I did not love Will. Did 
I love Howard either? When I would have said “ Yes” the 
answer came of itself: ‘‘No!’’ At last I knew. I was in love 
with love, with romance, with passion. Shame took posses- 
sion of my soul, shame that men whom I did not love had 
held me in their arms. I revolted at the thought. 


When I grew calmer I went 
over and stood a long time look- 
ing up at my two copies of W. 
L. Taylor’s wonderful pictures, 
“The Hanging of the Crane” Z ? 
and ‘‘Homekeeping Hearts.” 1 ;° a 
looked at the happy faces, the 
firelight, the quiet home peace. 
As I looked the meaning of love, 
the depthand breadth andbeauty 
of love came over me. I tried to 
put Howard and myself into the 
happy, firelit scene, but I saw 
only his half-closed eyes watching 
my puppet dance. Could I goon 
forever laughing that empty 
laugh? What of quiet comrade- 
ship, of understanding, of mutual 
interest? I saw myself weary of 
forced, unnatural gayety, and 
Howard, restless, bored, going off 
to his club. I lay awake all that night sweep- 
ing my heart free ofits falsities. I realized that : 
Howard and I had nothing in common. But 
for our love pretense there would not have 
been even a real friendship. He had no ideals 
of his own and no sympathy with mine. 

Somehow I found courage to face the ordeal 
of telling him what had changed me. It was 
very hard to explain, but I was determined to 
show him, for this one time, my real self. The 
blow to his pride I think hurt him most, for he 
flung himself angrily out of the door. 

When he was gone I broke down completely 
and cried as though my heart would break, 
but the tears were tears of relief from a long, 
unconscious strain. 
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WO years went by; happy years, full of 

stronger friendships, keener interests. | 
had attentions from men, but no one of them 
ever so much as touched my hand ina caress. 
I had set myself a test: that my knight who 
came a-riding must fit into the two pictures 
in my room. 

Will came back once to urge me to marry him. His 
voice shook when he said that nothing else would keep 
him from drinking. 

“Will you ruin -my life?’’ he asked. 

“You are willing to ruin mine,” I replied. And I went 
on to say that charity does not demand the degradation 
of women, and that if his love for me was a real influence 
in his life it would remain so. 

He vowed he would ‘‘go to the dogs.”” But he didn’t. 
He has married since. 

All this time, among the friends who came most often 
to the house was a young lawyer named ‘‘ Bob”’ Carson. 
We had met often at a neighbor’s house, and a lively, 
healthy friendship had followed. ‘‘ Bob’’ was not hand- 
some, yet one was never conscious of his plainness. There 
was about him a charm of manner quite indefinable. The 
first time my mother came down to see him he made her 
laugh so that the tears rolled down her cheeks, and her little 
blue shawl slipped to the floor. I watched him laying the 
shawl carefully over the thin shoulders, with such gentle 
reverence as only a strong man can show to a frail little 
woman. 

Mr. Carson had never spoken to me of love, and I did not 
think of himasa lover. He was just a friend who had grown 
into the family. Even- 
ings when he called my 
father would put away 
his papers, and the boys 
would come trooping 
in, anu my mother was 
never tootired tosit up. 
How the little old house 
rang with merry laugh- 
ter on all of those even- 
ings! When I began 
showing Robert (as we 
called him) specimens 
of my literary attempts 
I found in his kind crit- 
icism and generous 
praise the highest in- 
spiration. I worked 
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harderand accomplished better results. 
Little by little, so gradually that at first 
I would not acknowledge it to myself, 
I realized that Robert’s friendship 
meant everything tome. Friendship? 

There came an evening when we 
stood around the piano singing. I did 
not know why my fingers trembled 
over the keys until I looked up and 
saw Robert’seyes. There was eternity 
in that one moment. Love had come 
to us, not suddenly, blindly; but even 
as the rosebud unfolds into the full- 
blown flower so had our perfect friend- 
ship borne its perfect blossom. Later, 
with my cheek against his, I told him 
the story of the two pictures, and the 
test [had set myself. ‘‘ My knight has 
come a-riding,”’ I whispered. 

Copies of those two pictures brighten 
my living-room now, side by side on 
the wall, “‘ The Hanging of the Crane”’ 
and ‘‘Homekeeping Hearts.’’ They 
were Robert’s wedding gift to me. 

So to every doubting girl-heart I would say: 
Come in out of your moonlight long enough to learn 
that the soft yellow lamplight may shed love's 
ve warmth much more truly. Strip your soul of false 

v romance. Love seldom comes wildly, leaping out 
of nothingness into your life. It must grow; it 

) must ripen out of friendship into perfect com- 
f ; radeship. This is your test. 


“ft The Rule by Which She Knows 


AM today a happy married woman—so happy 

that at first I wondered whether such joy as 

ours was too divine to endure. But the winged 

years have flitted by, and it has endured. Every longing 

for home and children has been realized. Through the open 

window as I write these words I can hear our boy at play, 

and, in her crib near my feet, our baby girl croons her love 
song. I am living my girlhood dreams. 

Out of this happy realization, as a woman, of my happy 
dreams as a girl, I say this to other girls when they ask: 
“How can I tell the right man? How can I discriminate 
between more than one? How can I be sure?”’ 

From my own expe- 
rience the answer is 
simple: Wait until the 
man comes for whom 
you do not have to 
apologize to your own 
soul. If there is any- 
thing in a man for 
which a woman must 
make excuse to herself 
he is the wrong man. 
For when the right 
man comes a woman 
will not have to apolo- 
gize for what he is, nor 
make excuses for what 
he does. He will be 
what her inward heart 








tells her a man should be. He will be like she could wish 
her babies to be. Instead of apologizing for him she will 
apologize for herself. For she will think herself unworthy. 
In considering the wrong man a woman questions whether 
he is worthy of her; in considering the right man a woman 
questions whether she is worthy of him. By this rule we 
know. 


How I Chose the Right Man 


T THE risk of being thought hopelessly antiquated I 
am about to advocate a very old-fashioned view of a 
woman’s relation to her husband, and hence of her choice of 
the right man. I believe with all the world that ‘true love” 
must be the foundation of every happy 
marriage, but I go further and insist that 
“true love’’ between husband and wife 
be emphasized to mean “the desire to 
serve.” 

No one impressed this on me when I was 
a girl, and as I look back and see how 
selfish and ‘‘spoiled’’ and blind I was I 
realize that there was no other way for me 
to gain the happiness I now possess except 
through great mental distress, and at the 
price of pain and suffering for the man I 
was to marry. My friends said, ‘* Do not 
marry till the right man comes,” but they 
did not explain that I would know theright 
man when hecame by the fact that I loved 
him in the right way. : 

During my early twenties I enjoyed the usual period of 
girlish popularity, and several men proposed to me. They 
were agreeable, but none of them seemed indispensable to my 
happiness, and I refused them all. Two of them, however, 
remained faithful to me and laid systematic siege to my 
affections. I resolutely discouraged them as lovers, but I 
prized their companionship—they were both splendid men— 
and I felt that time would dull the keenness of their ardor and 
they would become satisfied with being merely my very good 
friends. ButIwaswrong. They persisted in their devotion, 
and I was the one who changed. My interest in them deep- 
ened into a pride of possession and I began to find their 
attentions flattering and gratifying. 

I suppose I was like many a foolish girl who discovers 
that it is sweet to be loved and to yield to love, and who 
follows this primitive instinct and takes a leap in the dark. 
If her marriage is a success it is because she learns in her 
turn to love generously with no thought of self; but if it is 
a failure the cause is pretty sure to be her attitude of 
constantly expecting homage. 


ROBABLY if I had had but one admirer instead of two I 
should have married him sooner or later out of sheer love 
of love, trusting to luck to be happy. 

But the problem of two lovers prevented my drifting into 
this fashion. I was confronted with a choice, and if I were 
ever to marry one of the two men who loved me it would be 
because I had made a voluntary selection. However, as time 
went on I realized that I did not know how to choose. 

Felix was a young lawyer rising rapidly in his profession. 
He was talented and clever. His keen intelligence was a 
constant spur to my mental faculties, and we discussed big 
and little questions, treasuring interesting anecdotes to tell 
each other. I hada taste for things literary and artistic, and 
Felix guided and encouraged my rather vague impulses in 
this direction. I looked up to him, admiring his intellect 
immensely. There were times when I felt displeased by his 
frank egotism and petulant jealousy, but I always excused 
him on the ground that he was a man of genius and assuch 
must be permitted a few natural weaknesses. 

In the comparisons I was constantly drawing between him 
and John I recognized that John was singularly free from 
these petty defects. But then 
John was not a genius. He was 
a mechanical engineer and an 
expert in his line; an ‘ 
doors”? man with broad shoul- 
ders and strong hands. He 
excelled in all active sports,and 
this made him very attractive 
to me, for in spite of my fond- 
ness for books and pictures and 
good music I cherished a sturdy 
respect for the accomplished 
athlete. In addition John had 
an alert mind, and, though he 
lacked the brilliance that dis- 
tinguished Felix, his quiet sense 
of humor and ready sympathy 
gave him undeniable charm. 

The pleasant hours I spent 
with him were very different 
from those passed in the society 
of Felix. Felix took me to 
theaters and exhibits and op- 
eras, and brought me rare edi- 
tions and sat with me by the 
open fire or under the linden 
trees—according to the sea- 
son—reading aloud the lore of 
long-dead philosophers and 
poets; and he talked to me, and 
I listened, wondering at the ex- 
tent of his learning. I thrilled 
at the intimate companionship 
he granted me. I tried hard to 
live up to his ideal of me, and 
I know I was not always en- 
tirely sincere. 


UT John brought me backto 

my unpretentious self. He 
had a way of making me feel 
that I was ‘‘right’”’ just as I was 
and it put our relations on a 
very satisfactory footing. In 
winter we skated on the pond and swung home together at 
sunset, our eyes blinded by the glory in the west and the peace 
of good-fellowship in our hearts. As the season changed we 
went on tramps for violets; we fished for bass with slender 
cedar rods and gaudy flies; we played endless sets at tennis 
and golfed enthusiastically, and galloped a-horseback over the 
country roads in the early morning. When the autumn came 
we paddled up the placid little river in John’s canoe, and 
gathered papaws, wild grapes and beechnuts. We were not 
talkative together, but from time to time we launched upon 
absorbing conversations, and I glowed with pleasure at the 
breadth of John’s views and the fairness of his judgments. 
After such self-revelations came thoughtful silences, and our 
comfortable relaxations in these long pauses proved more 
than anything else our congeniality. 








It may seem strange that I did not positively know which 
of the two was the right man for me, but the truth is that I 
was full of vanity and selfishness and was only trying to 
decide which man offered me the most. But a crisis finally 
came that roused me to a nobler view of existence. 

It was one frosty December afternoon, and I had been for 
a walk with a girl friend. When I reached home my brother 
met me in the lower hall. 

“John has been hurt,” he called out with unintentional 
brutality. ‘‘He was testing some gears an hour or so ago, 
and his right hand was caught and badly mangled. The doc- 
tor says ‘ Nothing for it but amputation.’ Poor old John!”’ 

I ascended slowly to my room. I was greatly shocked, 
almost stunned. ‘Poor John!’’ I kept murmuring. Gradu- 
ally a fuller comprehension of the accident 
began todawnon me. John’s hand was to 
be cut off! How terrible! Never again 
could he do the things he had once done. 
His skill with the racket, the paddle and 
the rod would be gone, and with it some- 
thing of his very personality. Why he 
would not be the same John at all! My 
John, strong, handsome and adroit, who 
had taught me how to skate; who had won 
my tennis matches for me, and whose long, 
powerful paddle stroke was my constant 
admiration—my John was gone forever! 
He was dead to me! I had had my last 
wonderful carefree hour with him, and at 
this thought the tears began to flow. I 
thought I was weeping for John in his 
affliction, but I was not. I was consumed by self-pity, and 
my tears were for myself. 

Presently I stopped weeping to think of Felix. He was all 
that was left to me, I concluded dismally and sentimentally. 
There was nothing now to keep me from marrying him. The 
idea brought no comfort with it, and I felt with a pang that 
losing him would not have been so hard as losing John; for, 
of course, I regarded John as irrevocably lost! Since he 
could no longer do the things for me that I had come to 
expect of him he would naturally drop out of my life. I was 
sorry, but it could not be helped. 

At this point in my reflections my brother knocked at the 
door and asked to come in. He was plainly much distressed. 

‘This is an awful business,” he began. ‘‘I can’t get it out 
of mind. It would have been bad enough for any one else, 
but it simply means the end of everything for John. It 
destroys all hope of a career for him, and I doubt if he can 
even hold a job after this at his sort of work. It will just 
about break his heart for he will have to start all over again 
in some other line. Poor old John! I know I should give up 
trying in his place, but he is not that kind. He is made of 
gamer stuff.”’ 

He paused in his restless pacing up and down, and turned 
to the door. 

‘“‘T’m going over to the hospital,’”’ he said. ‘‘They may not 
let me see him, but I shall feel better to be there, even if I 
can’t help. Poor chap! I suppose helping him is out of the 
question. I'll try to think up some sort of encouragement, 
but he’ll have to fight it out alone.” 
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E LEFT me—left me staring in a bewildered state, in 

the grip of a strange, new emotion. My brother’s care- 
less, kindly words had touched some spring in my inner 
consciousness, and a transformation was taking place within 
me. My own petty sorrow dwindled and faded. It no longer 
occupied the center of my stage, but there before my mind’s 
eye appeared John’s heroic figure, battling against the grind- 
ing fate that had robbed him at one blow of his hopes and 
dreamsandambitions. Ina kind of vision I saw him, crushed 
and beaten, yielding up his splendid years of accomplishment, 
and beginning again at the beginning—always with his right 
arm hanging useless at his side and his face lined by the 
tragedy of a great disappoint- 
ment. And he was alone! 
Fighting it out alone! 

The image of him, thus, 
loomed so real and with such 
unutterable pathos that I felt 
myself overwhelmed ina wave 
of compassion. Suddenly I 
was longing to interpose myself 
between him and the grimness 
of the future; to protect him 
from the world; to make life 
beautiful for him, and have 
him lean on me. I yearned 
toward him with a passionate 
desire to serve. 

“Dearest John!’’ I breathed 
almost unconsciously, and on 
that instant a flash of realiza- 
tion came to me, and I knew 
that this was love! The mira- 
cle had been effected! I was 
in love! A tumult was in my 
heart, and, without waiting for 
sober after-thoughts to distract 
me from my purpose, I put on 
my hat and went to John. 


S I SAT beside his bed and 
told him I had come to 
marry him and care for him 
always he tried to stem the 
torrent of my words. 

“Hold on, now; hold on 
before you are hopelessly en- 
gaged,”’ he smiled. ‘‘The sur- 
geon has just told me that he 
can save my hand and I shall 
be as good as ever. Does that 
change the situation any?”’ 

The joy of the moment was 
almost more than I could bear, 
and I answered with a burst of 
tears. But he understood—he 
always understands—and he drew me down against his 
shoulder and soothed me in a way that was most comforting. 
; bs happened three years ago, and I grow happier day 
ny day. 


The Way I Knew I Loved Him 


Y HUSBAND asked me not long ago, laughingly, as the 
lover has always asked it, how I knew I loved him. Our 
moment of jesting, sentimental rapture drifted into half an 
hour of serious conversation. Then he remarked that, in 
common with many other women, my very domesticity, my 
love of home and children, might have proved a snare for me. 
““Many a woman,” he thought out, “in her great desire for 
the home relation, accepts a man in marriage who perhaps 
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loves her intensely, but for whom she is no more truly attuned 
than if they were creatures of separate planets. She mistakes 
the home instinct for the love spirit, and though in the home 
she attains a degree of the happiness she has longed for, 
she misses the wonderful heart and soul of it—the one great 
essential that her responsiveness must supply.” 

Looking over into the sleep-flushed face of our baby boy 
I smiled. I knew. 


If a Girl Can Answer These Questions 


HAVE been married nineteen years and during this time 

I have encountered many of the rocks upon which the 
matrimonial bark is so often wrecked: loss of property and 
consequent poverty; the continued and increasing ill health 
of my husband; much hard work entailed by an insufficient 
income, half of which I earned because, otherwise, ends would 
never quite meet; several winters of complete isolation from 
neighbors in a remote mountain cottage miles from a railroad. 
Yet I consider that my marriage is a success in that my love 
for my husband is today deeper, stronger and more tender 
than it was before marriage; and our outward life has been 
such a manifestation of beauty and harmony that our friends, 
who are drawn from intelligent circles, speak of it as a rare 
example of ideal companionship. In: view of these facts I 
think I have earned the right to say what follows. 

A girl must first get this thought well into her head: that 
love isan emotion, and, therefore, not to be gauged by material 
or intellectual standards. Emotion is not the exercise of the 
brain, it is the activity of the unseen or spiritual side of our 
nature. We know what the functions of our organs are; and 
this hidden side of our nature has its functions, which enrich 
our being with a variety of deep emotions such as joy, pity, 
grief; but the highest and best is love. The capacity to feel 
emotion varies with the individual, also the intensity and 
range are unequal; yet in every human heart is the germ of 
a perfect expression of its spiritual side, which is capable of 
development and training, and many things in life bring it 
into play; but it finds its highest and widest expression 
through love and marriage. This is why an unhappy mar- 
riage is the source of such profound misery: the inner nature 
is starved of its natural growth, and the higher and more 
essential anything is to our being the greater is its loss and 
debasement when it falls or is perverted. 

From this inner nature spring all our ideals of beauty, 
unselfish love and happiness; and one of the interesting 
features is that it does not use instinct, which is of the body; 
nor reason, which is of the mind; its knowledge is that of the 
spirit, which transcends the brain in its scope and surety; 
it uses intuition, which is infallible. 


OW I do not for one moment say that a girl necessarily 

employs this highest faculty when she is making a 
decision in a love affair. This inner nature of ours, which is 
so sensitive to spiritual issues, so infallible asa counselor, never 
takes us by storm; it never forces itself upon the outer mind: 
it waits to be sought. If a young girl sincerely desires its 
guidance it is there to direct her, and its answer is unequivo- 
cal. It is because girls so often stop their ears to its message 
and do violence to its warnings that their affairs go awry. 

Every girl cherishes in her heart an ideal of what she seeks 
in the man of her choice. She knows what she considers 
noble and fine; and according to her own character and degree 
of development will she seek that which shall best round out 
and supplement her own nature. The weak admire strength; 
the strong require delicacy; some desire a bold, ardent 
nature; others shrink from such a temperament, and are 
won by. gentleness, consideration and reverence. 

In these matters every girl’s ideal is infallible for her. Her 
inner nature knows her need of certain qualities. She may 
not demand the highest type of manhood, for she may be 
quite unequal to the highest and finest spiritual companion- 
ship, and would neither confer nor receive happiness if linked 
with such a nature. Yet she does delight in certain traits 
that her own being requires for its further development, and 
unconsciously to herself she begins to create the ideal of her 
heart, which corresponds ti her need. 

Now for a fundamental error: ‘Yoo many girls expect that 
marriage will confer perfect happiness. This is an impossi- 
bility for the majority; they do not understand what consti- 
tutes happiness. Marriage is not designed by Nature to yield 
pleasure, freedom, leisure, personal comforts, admiration 
from another. Nature’s plan is ever to educate and perfect 
the individual; and moral education often involves tearing 
out weaknesses as well as building up virtues. 

If a young girl looks to love for a life of unbroken happi- 
ness, of perfect sympathy and continuous serenity, she may 
marry the best man in the world and yet feel cheated of her 
heart’s desire; for these things do not lie within the gift of 
marriage—they lie in herself; they are the results of self- 
conquest, of harmonious adjustment to her own circum- 
stances; and only she can bring them to pass. 

Let me give to every girl this test of herself; let her ask 
herself these questions: 

If the man I am thinking of marrying lost his fortune, 
would I help him to make poverty beautiful ? 

If he lost health, would it be my joyto minister to him? 

Is it my ambition to build up my own career, or to inspire 
and stimulate his talents? 

Do I wish to be loved, or am I content to love? 

Do I seek the first place, or do I yield it to him? 

If you can answer these questions sincerely you need not 
hesitate; something deeper in your soul, something wiser 
than your head is prompting your choice, and you can yield 
yourself fearlessly; for the inner wisdom will carry you over 
every shoal, will shelter you in every storm or disaster that 
can overtake you in married life. 


When a Girl Cannot Go Far Wrong 


\ HEN I was nineteen years old I met a young doctor. 

We soon became fast friends, and in about a year he 
asked me to marry him. While I admired him greatly I 
felt that I did not love him. He was much disappointed, but 
asked that we still remain friends. Some time afterward 
I was visiting a friend in the country, and this young doctor 
was to call on Sunday and take me home. 

Hearing the “‘honk-honk”’ of his automobile I went down 
the road to meet him. On my way I saw him get out of his 
car and pick up a small squirrel that had been injured. The 
tender way he handled the squirrel soon convinced me that 
he was the man I should want my children to call ‘‘ Father.” 

That was twelve years ago, and I have been the happiest 
of wives and the most blessed of mothers ever since. And 
from the experience of my courtship and marriage and the 
great happiness that has come of it I feel sure that a girl’s 
supreme test of a man who seeks her in marriage should be 
the question, honestly answered in her own mind: “Is he 
the father I would have for my children?” 

With that light no true woman can go very far wrong. 
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E’LL be here in a little over an hour now,” said 

Mrs. Phipps, wife of the President of the United 

States, as her husband put down a document he 
had been reading. ‘‘ James, you have not changed your 
tie. James—to please me, if not to make the best im- 
pression on Prince Alfred! You’re never at your best in 
a brown tie. Though whatever you wear you always 
look America’s greatest gentleman.”’ 

The President raised a hand that recollected to his tie. 
‘“Too late, my dear,’’ he answered decidedly. ‘‘I have 
to meet a deputation before the Prince comes— Colorado 
men; they are due in twenty minutes, and I shall probably 
get rid of them only just in time. Did Calder get off in 
the auto?”’ 

“Ages ago. Heand Hilary and Freddy Howard from 
the Embassy nearly drove me distracted after luncheon, 
begging for more cards for that wild dance of theirs. We 
shall be suffocated as it is. I think Captain Howard was 
a little disappointed that the Cavalry weren’t sent to the 
station, dear.” 

“Very likely,”’ said the President, rising. ‘‘I hope you 
put the responsibility where it belongs—on the State 
Department; they wouldn’t hear of an escort till the 
Prince gets to hisown Embassy. Pakenham drives him 
there, with Howard and the rest in a second auto, and 
then Calder takes him over and brings him here with the 
troop in attendance. Quite enough for a young man out 
of employment.” 

_ ‘Mercy, yes!”” Mrs. Phipps agreed; ‘‘especially as he 
is said to be more democratic than either of his brothers, 
King John or Prince Victor.” 

“As the youngest of the three he has doubtless had better 
opportunities to become so,” said the President, ‘‘although 
I have heard that his aunt—you remember, the Princess 
Georgina, Duchess of Altenburg ——”’ 

“Of course I remember!” exclaimed his wife. ‘Didn't 
I read everything that was printed about her in the news- 
papers when she visited in New York with her Uncle William, 
the Governor-General, from Ottawa? Dear me! it seems as 
if it had happened only yesterday, and it must be all of 
twenty years ago. Now she’s a widow, the only living sister 
of the late King John, and—childless. Poor woman!”— 
with a sigh, half for the Princess, half for herself who was 
likewise childless—‘‘I suppose that’s why she has mothered 
those three motherless boys of her brother’s, John, Victor 
and Alfred.” 





7a OUBTLESS,” admitted the President, folding up the 
document he had been reading. ‘‘ Report makes her 
more responsible than any other person for the recent mar- 
riage of young King John, and intimates that her greatest 
present anxiety is Prince Victor’s affair with that Italian 
Princess. I can also tell you confidentially,’’ he continued 
ina lower tone, “‘that she is credited with being desirous of 
arranging an alliance between our «oming visitor and a niece 
of the Emperor Heinrich, the Archduchess Sophia-Ludovica, 
} on Was at one time considered as a possible bride for King 
onn, 
“How can they plan out their marriages in that cold- 
blooded way!” cried Mrs. Phipps. 

_ The President shrugged his shoulders slightly. ‘‘ Princess 
Georgina,” he said, “‘isa great stickler for historic precedents, 
and I am told has consistently held out for drawing the line 
strictly. But the ways of Royalty in England have grown 
increasingly democratic as the century has progressed.” 

Freddy Howard told me at luncheon that Prince Alfred’s 
closest intimates at Oxford were a Rhodes scholar from 
Canada, with such a queer name—Youghall, I think it 
was—and a young Massachusetts man named Longworth.” 
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‘‘Ah, yes,’ nodded the President, ‘‘the son of Com- 
missioner Longworth. That is a natural intimacy, for young 
Longworth’sancestor—a great-great-grandfather, I believe— 
belonged to the famous Colonial regiment, the Royal 
Americans, when it was stationed in the Low Countries 
during the Revolution, and Prince Alfred is an officer in the 
same regiment, although it is now called the Imperial Rifles. 
Longworth told me all about it last autumn when I met him 
just after his son had returned to Oxford. It’s a rather 
curious situation: The regiment was once American, root and 
branch; its very uniform of dark green came out of our 
forests; yet it is Prince Alfred’s favorite regiment. Heasked 
for a commission in it, so he told young Longworth, because 
he sort of fancied its antecedents!” 

‘*They say,’ commented Mrs. Phipps, ‘‘that he is alto- 
gether too American in his ideas already to suit the powers 
that be, at Kensington Palace.’’ 

“‘Yes; the preference for American history that he is 
recently reported to have shown at Oxford seems to bear 
‘they say’ out,’’ the President admitted with a smile. ‘‘ But 
still England was thoroughly pleased when her third son 
obtained a ‘First’ in the examination for honors in history 
there the other day. Doubtless popular sympathy was espe- 
cially touched by the common knowledge that the young man 
is not particularly strong, and had made good against some 
handicap.” 

‘You wouldn’t know he wasn’t robust, Freddy Howard 
said,’’ rejoined Mrs. Phipps. ‘‘He grew quite poetic in 
describing the Prince’s appearance. Standing near even a 
large man, Freddy said, you see that he is very tall, and that 
his height, with his crusader’s face on top of it, gives a touch 
of emphasis to his personality which something must be 
underlined in his character to match. Ina suit of armor he 
would know which way to turn; one felt that. Freddy’s 
description made us all feel even more eager to see His Royal 
Highness. But, mercy!’’ she exclaimed, bustling out of her 
chair, ‘‘do go now, James, and get rid of your deputation 
before the Prince comes.”’ 

(Page 9) 
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‘Hilary isn’t staying to help you receive him?”’ queried 
the President, one hand on the doorknob. 

‘*No, I should have loved her to; but—oh well, I under- 
stand perfectly. James, I think she would feel it—just a 
little. When one remembers what she was to her father 
in this house for three long years, and practically mistress 
of it for the last two—it would be hard for her. And who 
is to know whether ‘Miss Hilary Lanchester’ would 
convey any idea to His Royal Highness whatever.”’ 

‘‘She is coming to the dance, of course.” 

‘‘Oh, yes—she’s coming—and here she is,’” went on 
Mrs. Phipps as a door opened on the other side of the 
room. ‘James, when I think of those Colorado men and 
the time they will take, my hair goes three shades grayer. 
Send him away, Hilary; he saw youatluncheon. There’s 
no excuse.” 

They laughed at one another understandingly, the 
President of the United States and the daughter of his 
old friend and predecessor in office, and the door closed at 
last upon Mr. Phipps. 

Miss Lanchester advanced into the pretty room toward 
the pretty lady who sat, so perfectly coiffured, so charm- 
ingly dressed, beside a buhi table in the middle of it. 
There was a silver bowl of roses on the table, and the 
glass pendants of an ever so old-fashioned chandelier 
twinkled overhead. It was an agreeable picture, and 
Mrs. Phipps, with her delicately lined face that still kept 
its shell pinkness, and that air of perpetually dealing with 
small decisions of considerable importance which is so 
marked in ladies of official position, dominated it with 
pleasant significance. 

‘Well, honey, I see you’ve got your hat on. But you 
needn’t go yet.” 
Me LANCHESTER smiled and became at once, for all 
the world to see, one of the most beautiful persons in it. 
Until she smiled she seemed a tall girl well equipped to dispute 
that honor, a creature of perfect symmetry and deep, ador- 
able eyes; but the flash of her smile placed her beyond the 
pale of competition. Her face simply was, you admitted and 
acclaimed it, among the Heaven-sent things in a world not 
too often remembered by any other; the American papers 
of her father’s administration had not said a word too much. 
Indeed, looking back through the files of three years before, 
it might even be noted that the newspapers trumpeted her 
more as the daughter of the man who had taken the Chief 
Magistracy from a mob of plutocrats and held it for a term 
and a half in the teeth of the biggest bosses the civilized 
world had yet permitted to exist and as the youngest host- 
ess the White House had ever known. Such superlatives 
appeared to be her highest honor; nobody seemed to think 
of describing her at the same time as the most beautiful girl 
in the United States, because, no doubi, nobody could be 
quite sure that she was. 

Mrs. Phipps, childless and loving, gave Hilary the palm a 
little indiscriminately. But for wit as well as for beauty, for 
culture as well as for grace, for conversation as well as for 
golf, for example, Hilary had the humor and gayety of her 
magnificent health. She had good brains and had worked in 
Paris and in Brussels creditably enough without doing won- 
ders. She talked—well, it will appear how she talked. Her 
golf was certainly unexceptionable. 

Miss Lanchester said that she had sent for a ‘‘taxi’’ and 
that she was due in Dupont Circle in half an hour. Mean- 
time she dropped, like a long-stemmed rose, in the corner 
of a sofa. 

‘It just worries me to death,’”’ said Mrs. Phipps, ‘‘to 
think of your taking a ‘taxi’ from this house. But literally 
every last thing with a wheel to it has gone to the station.” 
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“I give you my word I can still afford a ‘taxi,’’’ laughed 
Hilary. ‘‘But for the heat and the smell of the asphalt, and 
the crowds—the Square out there is packed already—I 
should have gone by the Avenue car. It’s quite convenient. 
Did you ever know Washington so hot in June? And you, 
poor darling, with three entertainments this week!” 

Mrs. Phipps sighed, a long, gently fatigued sigh, 
waved a palmleaf fan in front of her lace bosom. She tried 
to smile her sense of official duty. But only her lower lip 
expressed resignation; the upper one crowned it with com- 
placence. ‘‘Hot, my dear! I remember only one June like 
it. We were living in Syracuse. I hadn’t been married long, 
and I was making strawberry preserve for the first time 
in my life, coming as I did from a home where such things 
did themselves. What a lot there is in smells, Hilary. This 
morning a berry on the electric heater on the sideboard, and 
those self-sealerswere all with meagain! Partly the weather, 
no doubt. Well, to think of it! The wheel of time! Doing 
up my own fruit in a back kitchen in Syracuse, and now 
waiting for the third son of the late King of England in the 
White House in my country’s capital. Luckily I have you, 
Hilary. You arealink. You wake | it more human.’ 

‘‘The Blue Room,” said Hilary, “is looking its best. I just 
poked my nose in. I like the new coverings immensely.’ 

‘‘The President and I are to receive him there. Then I 
suppose Major Calder will show him his rooms. He’ll want 
to wash his hands after the train. Perhaps, being a Prince, 
he’ll require a bath, though it’s only four hours from New 
York and he must have had one this morning.” 

“He will call it a ‘tub’” said Hilary. ‘‘Our English 
guests always talked about their tubs—and with an open- 
ness. They don’t seem to mind. Bath is a sort of vague 
expression, but tub—well, tub is plain, isn’t it?”’ 


and 


HEY are plain, the British. Well, we’re giving him half 

an hour for his ablutions, whatever he callsthem. Then 
we serve tea in the large drawing-room, and I wish we had 
decided on having it here, for I’m never at my best in that 
room in the daytime; and I don’t suppose we shall have him 
for another moment so much to ourselves. First impressions 
go so far. But [insisted on making the tea. A State teapot 
it may be, but I handle it.”’ 

‘Darling, it’s an anxious task; but the 
there,’’ observed Hilary. 

‘“Oh, no; they'll tell you. Very likely they’ve had to 
telephone; there were none on the rank this morning. And 
oh, my dear, talk of fatigue—what do you think? He 
insists on coming down to breakfast ! which means, I suppose, 
that I must and will, though the President forbids it.’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Hilary, ‘‘I wouldn’t mar my married life for 
him if he were the heir to the throne, which he isn’t. 

“Oh, yes, you would, dear, if it were a case of doing the 
proper thing or not doing i it. I won’t have him writing home 
to Queen Patricia Maud that the hostess of the W hite House 
spe nds most of her time in bed, I'll struggle down. 

‘“‘T suppose you’ve got some idea of his habits from the 
Embassy. I remember we heard privately when the German 
Crown Prince came.”’ 

‘We inquired, naturally. 


‘ 


taxi’ must be 


Apparently he doesn’t wish to 
be indulged inany way. That’s why he’s so firm about break- 
fast. If he only knew! Wishes to conform to the ways of the 
family in every respect, Sir Arthur said. Hilary, tell me ie 
this young man’s aunt, Princess Georgina, your godmother ?”’ 

“Yes, she ts,’’ said Miss Lanchester r, with an eye that 
brightened in spite of itself. 

‘I thought so. I wish I were aunt to his g 
mean I wish his godmother were my aunt; it would be 
something to talk about. I envy you, Hilary. And you can 
say quite naturally, ‘How is my ‘godmother ?’ when it 
would be a liberty to say, ‘How is your aunt?’ You have 
that much definite property in the Family. And how did 
it happen? Recount me the tale, because I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, dear, I’m relying on it myself. When conversation 
absolutely fails I can say: ‘We have here a young person 
who is goddaughter to your aunt, Georgina, Duchess of 
Altenburg.’ 

‘“She wasn’t the Duchess of Altenburg then,’ laughed 
Hilary. ‘‘She was Princess Georgina, and she was over here 
with her uncle, the Governor-General of Canada, and they 
were staying with my uncle in New York; and so was I, 
being at that time three weeks old and half an orphan. My 
uncle, you know, had been Ambassador over there.”’ 

‘Indeed I do. Are we likely to forget him? Go on, 
chicken. The Princess cooed over you in your poor little 
cradle, and 

‘That’s as muchas I remember. But there was a private 
christening, and I've always been told she held me, and that 
my behavior was beautiful.”’ 

‘‘And you’ve got your silver mug. 
silver mug mentioned.”’ 

Father’s got it. He considers it his trophy; I’m sure I 
don’t know why. That ‘taxi’ is running into dollars; but 
before I go I must tell you—there’s an immense discus- 
sion —— 


I’m sure I’ve heard a 


RS. PHIPPS dropped her fan. ‘‘About what in the 
world now? I thought we had settled everything. 
Hilary, I can’t reopen —— 

‘“‘Nothing like that. But not a living girl in Washington 
except me seems to know—whether she wants to curtsy to 
him or not.” 

‘What utter nonsense! We 
never did.” 

“Oh, yes, once we 
streets of New York.” 

‘“‘Well, all I can say is we've learned better. 
nonsense !”’ 

‘I don’t know; it’s a pretty custom. 
us do it at Mademoiselle’s, in Brussels. 
like curtsying to the President. 
him.” 

‘Then you think it ought to be done? 


” 


» Americans don’t curtsy, and 


did—to our own Governors, in the 


What utter 


They used to make 
And I always feel 
But that’s because I love 


You want to do 
it? 

‘No, indeed! I’m the only one who is sure she won't. 
Margery Passmore and Betty Chase and the Carroll girls, 
who have been presented in England, are at the bottom of 
what I call a perfectly ridiculous fuss. Kate Carroll says the 
Queen curtsies to King John every time she leaves the table, 
and that all Royalties expect it, and that she isn’t going to be 
guilty of any rudeness. But I say with you, darling, what is 
that to us? 

“If Prince Alfred expects it,’’ began Mrs. Phipps firmly, 
“‘he will juss ——’’ A sound struck through to them from 
the world outside, a sound of cheering, a sound that grew 
louder and louder. ‘‘Hilary—it’s the Prince! He’s before 


his time! Ring! Send for the President! Quick! Oh, 
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where is James? I will not appear in the Blue Room alone. 
No, don’t go. Wait till James comes, ducky —— 

But the President in his library was still besieged by the 
deputation from Colorado, to whom the ear of the Chief 
Executive was of more importance than the whole of any 
Imperial person on earth. Arrival by automobile is also a 
very rapid process, and no doubt Major Calder, A. D. C., 
was a little flurried at finding the Blue Room empty. At all 
events in an incredibly short space of time the door of Mrs. 
Phipps’s private drawing-room opened to admit, not the 
President, but a group of heated-looking young men, one of 
whom stood half a head taller than the rest and was smiling, 
eagerly, delightfully — 

And there was Mrs. Phipps, all alone but for Hilary, 
giving the most charming American welcome imaginable 
to Prince Alfred of England, and presenting Hilary. And 
there was Hilary—who curtsied ! 


OLONEL V AN DELEUR, C. B., known among his 

fatauain as “Vandy,” had been selected to accompany 
Prince Alfred partly because the King immensely liked him, 
partly on account of his comparative youth and positive 
spirits, and partly again because of his American descent, 
which would do much, it was thought, to put the Prince in 
touch with what he might otherwise fail to understand, and 
thus help him indirectly to make himself pleasant to his 
hosts. 

The Vandeleurs had returned to England toward the end 
of the last century. Two of them had been masters of 
hounds of a historic hunt; one had raised and commanded 
a yeomanry regiment in Sussex, one had served on the staff 
of a Viceroy of India; and this Colonel Adrian Vandeleur, of 
the Seventh Life Guards, remaining a bachelor and ripening 
happily under the most favorable conditions, was probably 
the finest, roundest, best-flavored fruit on the tree. 

Such an appointment as his with Prince Alfred would have 
been impossible a generation earlier. Even a generation 
earlier it would have been too quick a return to republican 
shores in circumstances so conspicuous, bearing a King’s 
commission and wearing his blue Ribbon of the Bath. But 
once again the political instinct of the Royal House had 
perfectly asserted itself as to time, place and susceptibilities; 
the moment shone bright and right; the great American 
Nation accepted a compliment, and slapped Colonel Adrian 
Vandeleur on the back not without a certain pride. 

The dinner that first night at the White House had been 
of the quietest, nobody being present except the Staff, the 
President and Mrs. Phipps. ‘‘ Vandy’ had been splendid, 
playing up to the President, who twinkled with humor at 
being played up to, and said things that seemed, to Prince 
Alfred, of quite unapproachable originality. He had a slow, 
rich, dignified and unconquerable gravity, the President, 
which was the first genuinely democratic product the young 
Englishman had encountered. Nobody in his own country 
had ever met him in quite that conversational spirit, and 
after the first moment of his immersion, when he blinked a 
little in the new element, he took to it cordially and splashed 
about with the happiest confidence. 

Mrs. Phipps, sitting beside him, felt her heart warm toward 
her young guest; but she did not become actually motherly 
until next morning at breakfast, in which bacon and marma- 
lade figured so impressively as to make a humorous reference 
unavoidable. Mrs. Phipps then learned what the Prince 
was really dying for, and her opportunity rolled out before 
her, from buckwheat cakes indefinitely. Nothing could be 
too National for Prince Alfred’s enterprise or too forgotten 
for Mrs. Phipps’s good will. She promised all things, in the 
assurance that what the chef had never heard of, a certain 
old Sally of the household, as black as your hat, would know 
like herapronstring. By the time hot waffles had been boldly 
preferred to cold toast, and the marmalade had retired dis- 
comfited before the glittering jug of maple sirup, the bond 
between Prince Alfred and Mrs. Phipps was complete. 


T WAS altogether unprecedented, a Royal visitor in 

Washington in June. Asa rule no President would be 
there for him to visit, no Congress sitting for him to attend. 
Prince Alfred found great good luck in the controversial 
term that dragged itself out so long that year. He meant 
to explore many streams, but it was extremely desirable to 
go first to the fountain- head. He rejoiced in this openly in 
spite of weather conditions, somewhat to the disconcertment 
of persons respons sible for his entertainment. 

‘We hope you will be able to support it, but we can’t 
expect you to like it,’’ said the President, privately very 
well aware that his young guest was liking every minute 
of it, liking it tremendously, and in no mood to listen to 
Colonel Vandeleur’s hints that a day or two dropped off the 
end of the Washington week would be quite understood in 
the light of the daily temperatures. 

Dinners and luncheons were inevitable; people had to dine 
and lunch whatever the thermometer said, and, as we know, 
Mrs. Phipps had thrown in breakfast, so far as she was con- 
cerned personally. She had moments under the electric fan 
of feeling she could do no more. 

‘Prince, I want to have you meet tonight,”’ 
Phipps at the breakfast-table one morning, “‘ the loveliest girl 
in the United States of America,’’ and he looked around the 
table in a manner which challenged contradiction. 

It came promptly, from an accredited source: 
you are perfectly ridiculous about that child. 
Prince won’t think so at all. 

‘I mean Hilary,” 
eye. 

‘*Of course 


said President 


‘James, 
Probably the 
And besides, he has met her.’’ 
said Mr. Phipps, witha slightly daunted 


Hilary,’ 


‘““Who would dream that you meant anybody else, you poor 


you mean Mrs. Phipps retorted. 
infatuated person? Prince Alfred met Hilary the day of his 
arrival—the moment of his arrival !”’ 

‘A tall girl ——’”’ put in Prince Alfred. 

‘You see he remembers himself.” 

‘*Hecouldn’t forget,’’ declared Colonel Vandeleur. 
remember to my dying day. Awfully fit, too, 
Might have ridden to hounds all her life.”’ 

‘She has,’”’ said Mrs. Phipps, ‘in Long Island. 
events since she came back from school at Brussels.”’ 

**T don’t seem to have met her in town,” said Vandeleur. 

“You wouldn't,” the President told him dryly. ‘‘ Miss 

Lanchester is the daughter of my predecessor here, and since 
she grew up she’s had little time for foreign travel.”’ 
‘But of course!’’ exclaimed Colonel Vandeleur with self- 
reproach. ‘‘Lanchester—of course. Wonderful fellow, 
Henry Lanchester! You must have been proud to succeed 
him, Sir.”’ 

‘*T was,” said Mr. Phipps, 
fortable in any of his clothes. 


“T shall 
she looked. 


At all 


‘fand I wish I could feel com- 
But Henry isn’t stock size.” 
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“James!” said his wife warningly. ‘‘‘Filberts!’ I say 
‘Filberts’’’—she addressed the table—‘‘ when the President 
is disrespectful to the Chief Executive in favor of that great 
man, Henry Lanchester.” 

“‘T hear,” said Prince Alfred, cutting a banana, ‘‘that Mr. 
Lanchester’s health is much better than it was. That break- 
down of his caused something like consternation in England. 
He was very much admired on our side, besides the feeling 
that in one or two matters, which you, Sir, will know more 
about than I do, we were very practically indebted to him.” 

The President inclined his head as if the compliment were 
a personal one. ‘‘Lanchester was fortunate in his oppor- 
tunities, Prince,’’ he said. ‘If I weren’t forbidden to talk 
politics at breakfast I could tell you something about the 
courage with which he took them. His health is practically 
reéstablished. That summer in Alaska last year did the 
business. Marvelous country for camping. He’s up there 
again just now, looking after a silver mine he put his foot 
into last year. Pretty deep mine too. I’m afraid Henry will 
roll out a good deal too well plated.’ 

“Struck it rich, has he?’’ asked Vandeleur. 
the objection?” 

“Too valuable to his country plain, Colonel,” the President 
replied. ‘‘There’s one comfort: such things take time up 
there. Financing, road-building, operating—it runs into 
years before you know where you are. I'll allow him to get 
it in good shape to leave to Hilary.” 

“‘Hilary’s not badly off already,’’ remarked Mrs. Phipps. 

“Every cent of it from her mother,” asserted the President. 
‘Till he went to Alaska no man alive could prove money on 
Henry Lanchester. He simply had no room for it in his 
clothes.”” The President leaned his large bulk back in his 
chair and looked around his household witha smile. It was 
a heart-warming smile and took the place of many things 
that he might have said. 

Thus disarmed he made an easy target for his wife. ‘“‘He 
probably had more room in them than the man who came 
after him, anyhow,”’ she let fly; and Mr. Phipps’s broad 
frame shook with acknowledgment. 

“Well,” he chuckled as they left the table, ‘I shall ask 
your opinion tomorrow, Prince, after you’ve seen my little 
girl among the other American beauties on the floor tonight. 
I promise you shall meet her; I'll see to it myself.’ 

5 That would be awfully good of you,” responded Prince 
Alfred. ‘I had the honor, as Mrs. Phipps Says; but in case 
Miss Lanchester does not remember me —— 

“Pretty good—for manners,” the P eae inwardly 
reflected with amusement. Then he glanced at the Prince, 
the shrewd twinkle faded out of his eyes, and he said to 
himself: ‘‘I’m blessed if he didn’t mean it.”’ 


“But what’s 


S THEY went upstairs to their quarters Colonel Vande- 
leur, with one hand on Prince Alfred’s shoulder, turned 
back to the President. “If you really want to show him 
something he hasn’t seen before,’’ said the unprincipled 

Vandy,” “‘ produce a plain-looking girl.”’ 

There were bundles and bundles of English letters, the 
first mail in since their arrival—very much like anybody’s 
letters, only so many of them, fat ones and fashionable ones, 
and bills, advertisements and circulars, a brief epistle signed 
“Yours affectionately, John,’’ another not so well spelled 
from the man in Farnborough who was “‘looking after Your 
Royal Highness’s dog.’’ There were some newspapers, too, 
including the ‘‘Times,’’ his Aunt Georgina’s copy, with 
the ‘‘Financial Supplements” taken out to save postage, 
addressed to him by her own hand. There was a letter, too, 
from the Princess, one of the fat ones. It had ‘‘ Kensington 
Palace” boldly stamped across the flap, and was the first 
Prince Alfred opened. His Aunt Georgina was the most 
faithful letter-writer in the Family. No one in absence could 
escape her, and Prince Alfred always opened her letters first, 
to be kept in touch and get it over. 

It began brightly and chattily, as the Duchess of Alten- 
burg’s letters always did. The weather had suddenly turned 
wet and rainy, very bad, she feared, for the poor farmers 
whose interests she always felt to be the special charge of 
Providence. Alfred must have been appalled, as they all 
were, by the shocking colliery disaster at Rhonddha. Had 
he seen dear John’s extraordinarily plucky behavior in the 
papers—going down with the first party of rescuers in spite 
of all that was very rightly said to deter him? There was 
a word about the fall of the French Ministry, and then the 
Princess passed on to just the echo of a whisper of gossip 
from St. Petersburg, which she disbelieved absolutely, and 
only mentioned lest it should reach her nephew from some 
other source. It had to do with the projected union of one 
of the Russian Grand Dukes with the little Archduchess 
Sophia-Ludovica of Sternburg-Hofstein: 


Most unsuitable. He is fifty, she twenty on her next birthday, and 
young at that in appearance, though with quite a modest stock of 
cleverness in that sleek little head. You will perhaps hardly remem- 
ber her; she was quite in the young, awkward girl stage when you saw 
her last, though even then showing character and ideas of her own to 
an extent that surprised one ina German girl. I remember laughing 
at her sturdy remark that she ‘‘ would prefer not to marry at all, but 
if it was necessary she would choose an Englishman, as they made 
the best husbands.”’ It was an amusing preference, but I have better 
reasons than that for believing that there is nothing whatever in the 
Russian report. By-the-way, I have had a charming letter from 
Sophia, full of her studies and her fresh young impressions of the 
life about her, and I think it not improbable that she may accom- 
pany her cousin, Princess Kénigsmark, to Scotland this autumn, 
where the Princess has taken Clavismore from the Maccleughs. You 
remember frowning, battlemented Clavismore? No bad refuge from 
a pursuing Grand Duke, say I. 


ECOMMENDATIONS and inquiries asto her nephew's 
health filled two pages, after which the Princess exclaimed 

that she must not forget his kind hosts, the Americans, and 
inquired cordially for them. She grieved to think that, 
although her remembrance of dear America and her delight- 
ful visit was so vivid, she could think of no dear American 
who could reasonably be expected to remember her. 

Yet there was one upon whom she considered that she had 
a special claim, if not to remembrance at least to recognition. 
Did Alfred know that the Princess had a goddaughter in 
America? Where, she grieved to say, she knew not; yet it 
was not altogcthe like a needle in a haystack, for the poor 
baby’s father had since achieved Presidential distinction. 
Lanchester, his name was; only ceased to be President, to_ 
the best of the Princess’s recollection, three years before. 

“The tall girl!’’ exclaimed Alfred, and did not skip 
another line. 

The baby was just a little, motherless relative—when the 
Princess became her sponsor—of a former Ambassador to St. 
James'’s, an old dear, long since dead. A sweet little episode, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 




















HIS apartment 

house on the 
Motzstrasse, in Ber- 
lin, is owned by 
Mr.Hofmann. On 
the first floor, in the 
apartment facing 
the street, is where 
Mr. Hofmann’s 
mother lives, and 
where there is a 
suite of seven rooms 
awaiting him when 
he goes to Berlin. 


EERE APOE Se LEDGE SITE 





WV 
fh M8: HOFMANN’S house, just completed, sixteen hundred feet above Lake Geneva 
a) at Vevey, Switzerland. It is one of the sightliest spots on the shores of this 
beautiful body of water, because of its wonderful unobstructed view of the entire lake. 
Mr. Hofmann has on this place his own electric plant and water plant. 











ELOW is the 

latest apart- 
ment house erected 
for Mr. Hofmann. 
It is on the Knese- 
backstrasse, in 
Berlin, and is the 
first modern apart- 
ment house on this 
street. Thesimplic- 
ity of the facade is 
rendered more at- 
tractive by stone 
carving. 





A PIANISTS 
EIGHT HOMES IN 
FOUR COUNTRIES 


THE BEAUTIFUL HOMES AND 
APARTMENTS OF JOSEF HOFMANN 








N INTERESTING phase of the career of Josef 
Hofmann, the distinguished pianist, is the numerous 
homes and apartments which either he occupies or owns. 
They are scattered over four lands: America, Germany, 
Switzerland and Poland. Of these eight properties 
two may be truly said to be Mr. Hofmann’s homes—the 
beautiful home in the pine woods of Aiken, and the 
mountain home, recently completed, in Switzerland. 
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BERLIN, opposite the High School of Music, 
is the beautiful apartment house owned by 
Mr. Hofmann... There are two connecting garden 
courts in the center. 


“(HIS is a private apartment house at Warsaw, 
Poland, owned by Mr. Hofmann. Both sis- 

ters of Mr. Hofmann’s mother reside here, and 

here the pianist reserves a room for himself. 








ERE is one 

of the most 
beautiful apart- 
ment houses in 
Berlin and it is 
owned by Mr. 
Hofmann. It 
cost more than 
a million marks 
to build. It is 
on Hardenberg- 
strasse, and has 
five apartments 
of twenty rooms 
each. 
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R. HOFMANN’S American home at Aiken, South 
Carolina. It consists of twelve acres. The name of the 


BOVE is Mr. Hofmann’s home at Potsdam,Germany, oppo- 
place is ‘‘Fermata,’’ the Italian musical term for ‘‘ Rest.’’ 


site the Palace of the Crown Prince. The part obstructed 
from view by trees was built in 1770 by Frederick the Great. 
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HE next day Eldridge 
Walcott went again 
to Merwin’s; no use 
for him to say he would keep 
away. He knew all through 
the drudging accounts in the 
morning that he would go; and 
while he talked with clients and 
arranged sales and managed a 
real-estate deal, back in the 
corner of his mind, behind its 
green curtains, the little alcove 
waited. 

He passed through the swing- 
ing doors and glanced quickly, 
and the hand holding his hat 
gripped it tight. The curtains of the third alcove to the 
right were half closed; but along the floor lay a fold of gray 
dress, and over the end of the seat, thrown carelessly back, 
hung the edge of a fur-lined wrap. 

Eldridge turned blindly toward his place. Some one was 
there; he had to take the alcove behind and he could not 
see her from there, not even if she should push back the cur- 
tain that shut her away. But he found himself, strangely, 
not caring to see her. She was there, a little way off. It was 
she; no need to part the curtainsand lookinonher. He felt 
her presence through all the place. Hetookup the card from 
the table before him and studied it blindly. He was doing 
something that a week ago he would have condemned any 
one else for; yet his heart, as he looked into it, was singularly 
clear and big, and the light shining in it puzzled him, like a 
charm. He ordered something at random and moved nearer 
the aisle. 

No, he could not see her, only the fold of her dress and 
the bit of gray fur. He was glad she was warmly dressed. 
The weather was keener today. He must get Rosalind a 
wrap; something warm like that and lined withfur. Every- 
thing the woman had he would like Rosalind to have; per- 
haps it might atone—a little—for the light in his heart. He 
had not felt like this for Rosalind. But how should they 
have known? They were only a boy and girl—and some 
moonlight. And all the time this other woman was waiting — 
somewhere. No one had told him. If some one had said to 
him: ‘‘Wait, she is coming; you must wait!’’ But no one 
knew, no one had told him. Did she know, across there in 
her place? Did she know; had she waited—for him? 


E STIRRED alittle. Some one might be with her now; 

or she might be waiting for some one. But he could not 
gotoher. And yet—whynot? Hehadonly tocrossthe aisle 
and put back the curtain and look at her. He shook himself 
and lifted his glass and drank grimly. He was a lawyer, his 
name was Eldridge Walcott, he lived in a brick house and 
he had children, three children. That was the real world; 
this other thing was madness. And there-might be some one 
with her now! Under the voices and the music he fancied 
he could hear them talking in low tones; their voices seemed 
to come and go vaguely, half guessed, not constant, but quiet 
and happy. Or was it his own heart that beat to her the 
words it could speak? He would not speak to her, but he 
would not goaway. He would wait till she moved back the 
curtain and stepped out. 

Then he half remembered something and looked at his 
watch; he had promised Rosalind to wait for the boys and 
take them to the dentist’s. She had said she could not go 
this afternoon and he had promised to wait at the office; he 
had not meant tocomehere. Heslipped back the watch and 
stood up and hesitated—and turned away. He might never 
see her now. Wellhe had promised Rosalind. Somehow the 
promise to Rosalind must be kept—now. 

They were waiting for him in the hall by his office door, 
sitting at the top of the flight of stairs and peering down into 
the elevator shaft as the elevator shot up and down. He 
saw them as he stepped out and smiled at them. They were 
fresh, wholesome boys, and he had a sense, as he fitted the 
key in the lock and they stood waiting, that they belonged 
tohim. He had always thought of them as Rosalind’s boys! 
He threw open the door and they went in, looking about them 
almost shyly. They were not shy boys, but Father was a big 
man and they looked at the place where he worked. Some 
time they would be men and have an office! 

Eldridge Walcott turned back from the desk that he had 
opened. He had taken out a little white roll and slipped it 
into his pocket. Their eyes followed him gravely. He 
looked at them standing—half in their world, half in his— 
and smiled to them. ‘You had to wait a good while, didn’t 
you?”’ he said. 

They nodded together. ‘‘’Most an hour,’ 

“Well, that’s all right. Something kept me. Come on.’ 


* said Tommie. 
’ 
When they reached home he handed the little roll of paper 
he had taken from the desk to Rosalind. ‘‘I have doubled 
it,” hesaid. ‘‘ There will be enough for everything you want.” 
For a minute she did not speak. Then she took it. ‘“‘ Thank 
you,” she said slowly. 

‘“‘T want you to get a suit, you know, a good one.”” He 
paused. ‘‘And you need something warm—a fur-lined wrap 
or something—don’t you?” 

She wrinkled the little line between her eyes. ‘‘It is so 
late; the winter is half gone already.’’ Then her face cleared. 
“T think I’ll wait till spring,’”’ she said. 

He could almost fancy something mocked him behind the 
still face. He turned away, the deep hurt feeling coming 
close. ‘‘Get what you like,” he said. ‘‘I want you to have 
enough.” 

The money lay in her hand, and her fingers opened on it 
and closed on it. Then she breathed softly, like a sigh, and 
went to her desk and unlocked it and put it away. 


IV 
AM through the weeks that followed Eldridge watched 
the things money could buy quietly taking their place 
in the house. Little comforts that he had not missed were 
at hand. The children looked somehow subtly different. 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


WHAT ELDRIDGE WALCOTT FOUND WHEN HE SOUGHT HER THERE 
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He hada sense of expansion, softly breaking threads of habit, 
expectancy. Only Rosalind seemed unchanged. Yet each 
time he looked at her he fancied that she had changed—more 
thanallof them. Hecould not keep his eyes from her. Some- 
thing was hidden in her, something he did not know—that 
perhaps he never would know. 


LDRIDGE, shivering home from the office one night— 

the cold having grown keener—remembered a pair of fur 
gloves inthe attic. After supper he took a light and went to 
look forthem. It wascold in the attic and he shivered a little 
looking about the dusty place. There were boxes ranged 
along under the eaves and garments hanging grotesquely 
from the beams. He knew where Rosalind kept the gloves; 
he had seen them one day last summer when he was looking 
for window netting. Heset down the lamp ona box and drew 
out a trunk and looked in it; they were not there. She 
must have changed the place of things; he would have to go 
down and ask her. 

Then his eye sought out a box pushed far back under the 
eaves. Hedid not remember that he had ever seen that box. 
He glanced at it and half turned away to pick up the lamp, 
and turned back. He had set the light ona boxa little above 
him and it glimmered down on the box that he drew out and 
opened, and on a smooth piece of tissue paper under the 
cover. A faint perfume came from beneath the paper and 
he lifted it. 

There was a pair of long gray gloves with the shape of a 
woman’s hand still softly held in the fingertips. He lifted 
them and stared and moistened his lips, and ran his hand 
down inside the box to the bottom—soft, filmy stuff that 
yielded and sprang back. He kneeled before it half on his 
heels, peering down. He bent forward and lifted the things 
out—white things with threaded ribbon and lace, things 
such as Eldridge Walcott had never seen, delicate weblike 
things; then a fur-lined coat and a gray dress, and, at the 
bottom, a little linked something. He lifted it and peered 
at it and at the coins shining through the meshes, and 
dropped it back. 

He stood up and looked about him vaguely; after a 
minute he shivered a little. It was very cold in the attic. 

He knelt down and tried to put the things back; but his 
fingers shook and the things took queer shapes and fell 
apart, and a soft perfume came from them that confused 
him. He tried to steady himself; he began at the bottom, 
putting each thing carefully in place, smoothing it down. 

The door below creaked. A voice listened. ‘‘You up 
there, Eldridge ?”’ 

(Page 12) 
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“T Would Have Paid Wore Shan Swo}lundred to Yive it to‘Vou, Fle Said Slowly F 


He straightened himself—out of a thousand thoughts and 
questions. ‘‘ Where are my fur gloves?” he said quietly. He 
took the light from its box and came over to the stairs. 

Her face, lifted to him, was in the light and he could see 
the rays of light falling on it—and on the stillness, like a 
pool. ‘‘They’re in the black trunk,” said Rosalind. Her 
foot moved to the stair. ‘‘I’ll get them for you.” 

“‘No; don’t come up,” he said. ‘‘It’s cold here. I know; 
I was just looking there.’’ 

So she went back, closing the door behind her. 

When Eldridge came down he did not look at her. He 
blew out the light and put the gloves with his hat in the hall 
and came over with his paper and sat down. 

She was standing by the fire, bending over a pair of socks 
that she had been washing out. She was hanging them in 
front of the fire, pulling out the toes. Her eyes looked at 
him inquiringly as her fingers went on stretching the little 
toes. ‘‘Did you find them?” 

““Yes.”’ He opened his paper slowly. 

She went on fussing at the socks, a little absent smile on 
her face. “If it keeps on like this I must get heavier flannels 
for them,” she said. The look in her face was very sweet as 
she bent over the small socks. 

He looked up and glanced away. ‘‘ Money enough—have 
you! 

“Oh, yes, plenty of money. I will get them tomorrow if 
I can go into town,”’ she said. 

His mind flashed to the attic above them and to the quiet 
alcove with the little green curtains that shut it off. ‘‘ Better 
dress warm if you do go,” he said carelessly. ‘“‘It is pretty 
cold, you know.”” He took up the paper and stared at it. 


O IT was Rosalind! 

He sat in his office and stared at the blotter on his 
desk. It was a green blotter. For years after Eldridge 
Walcott could not see a green blotter without a little sudden 
sense of upheaval. He would walk into a plain commercial 
office. Suddenly the walls hoveied, the furniture moved 
subtly, even the floor grew a little unsteady before he could 
come with a jerk to a green blotter on the roller-top desk 
and face it squarely. The blotter on his own desk was 
exchanged for a blue one the next day. He would have 
liked to change everything in the room. The very furniture 
seemed to mock him, to question. 

So it was Rosalind! Rosalind was like that! His heart 
gave a quick beat, like a boy’s, and stood still. Rosalind 
was like that—for somebody else. He stared at the blotter 
and drew a pad absently toward him. 
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The office boy stuck his head in the door and drew it back. 
He shook it at a short, heavy man with a thinnish black-gra 
beard, who was hovering near. ‘‘ He told me not to distur 
him, not for anybody,” the boy said importantly. 

The man took a card from his pocket and wrote on it. 
‘Take him that.”’ 

The boy glanced at the name and at the thin blackish beard; 
there was a large wart on the man’s chin where the beard did 
not grow. The boy’s eyes rested on it and looked away to 
the card. “I'll ask him,” he said. 

The man walked to the window and looked down. The 
thick flesh at the back of his neck overlapped a little on the 
collar of his well-cut coat, and the heavy shoulders seemed 
to shrug themselves under the smooth fit. 

The boy’s eyes surveyed the back respectfully as he came 
out. ‘‘You’re to come in, he says.” 


4 he man turned and went inand Eldridge Walcott looked 
up. “I’m sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

‘‘That’s all right.’””, The man sat down a little heavily, 
as if he were tired. ‘‘I waited because I wanted to see you. 
1 want some one to do—a piece of work for me. I don’t 
care to have my regular man on it.” 

“You have Clarkson, don’t you?” 

““Ves, [have Clarkson.”’ The manwaited. ‘‘Clarkson’s 
all right for business,”’ he said. ‘‘I want a different sort 
for this.”” He felt in the pocket of his coat and drew out a 
letter and thenanother, and held them 
looking down at them absently, turn- 
ing them over in his hand. ‘‘It’s a 
divorce,’”’ he said. He went on turn- 
ing the letters in his hand, but not 
looking at them. “I’ve waited as 
long as I could,’’ he added after a 
minute. ‘It’s no use.’’ He laid the 
letters on the desk. ‘“‘It took a de- 
tective—and money—to get ’em. I 
reckon they’II dothe business,’ he said. 

Eldridge reached out his hand for 
them. The man’s errand startled 
him alittle. He had been going over 
divorce on the green blotter when the 
boy came in. He opened the letters 
slowly. A little faint perfume drifted 
up, and between him and the words 
came a sense of the blackish-gray 
beard and the wart in among it. He 
had stared at it fascinated while the man talked. He could 
imagine what it might mean to a woman day after day. 
He focused his attention on the letter and read it, and took 
up the other and laid it down. 

“Yes; those are sufficient,’’ he said almost curtly. He 
took up his pen. ‘‘ Your middle initial is J?”’ 

‘Gordon J.,” said the man. 

Eldridge traced the name. ‘‘And your wife?”’ 
stared at him. ‘Her full name,” said Eldridge. 

“‘Her name is Cordelia Rose— Barstow,” said the man. 
Eldridge wrote it efficiently. ‘Do you name any one as 
corespondent ?”’ 

‘“‘T name—his name is The man’s puffy face was 
grim. ‘‘ John E. Tower is his name,” he said slowly. 





The man 





LDRIDGE filled inthe paper.before him and laida blotter 
across it. ‘‘That is sufficient. I will file the application 
tomorrow. There will be no trouble. She will not contest it.” 
The man gulped. ‘‘No; she wants—to be free.” He 
ended the words defiantly, but with a kind of shame. 

Eldridge made no reply. 
He was seeing the quiet figure 
with bent head, smiling at 
something—something that 
shut him out. He looked 
across to the man. 

The man’s eyes met his. 
“That’s all you need, is it?” 
He seemed a little disap- 
pointed. ‘No more to it than 
this?”’ 

‘*That’s all,’’ said Eldridge. 

But the man did not get up. 
“T don’t know how it hap- 
pened,”’ he said. ‘‘ You see I 
never guessed—not till two 
weeks—ten days ago or so. 
I'd always trusted Cordelia. 
I hadn’t ever thought as she 
could do anything like that— 
not my wife!’’ 

“One doesn’t usually ex- 
pect it of one’s—own wife.” 
Eldridge laughed a little, but 
it was not unkindly and the 
man seemed to draw toward 
him. 

“I’ve never mentioned it 
except to that detective, and I 
didn’t tell him any more than 
I had to. He didn’t seem to 
need much telling,’’ he said 
dryly. ‘‘He seemed to sense 
just about what had been 
going on without telling. He 
got the facts. It took him just 
two weeks to get ’em.”’ His 
hand motioned toward the 
letters, but there was some- 
thing in the face—a kind of 
puffy appeal. 

Eldridge nodded. ‘‘They 
know what to do,” he said 
quietly. 

“Thadn’t even mistrusted,” 
said the man. His eyes were 
looking at something that 
Eldridge could not see. ‘‘I 
can see it plain enough now, 
looking back. You don’t 
mind my telling you a little 
about it?’’ Eldridge shook his 
head. Themanseemeda kind 
of lumbering boy. Yet he was 





“He Stood Up Pay Se ee 
Him Vaguely; Afier a Minute Fle 
Shivered a Little” 








“She Lawyers, Jland, Making its 
Little Marks, Stopped and Went On. 


ashrewd, keen manin business. “It might 
help, you know,’ he said. “I thought 
you'd ask me probably. I'd kind of 
planned to tell you, I guess.”’ He laughed 
a little awkwardly. 

‘*Go ahead,” said Eldridge. 

“‘He was my friend, you see, and I 
brought him home with me and made 
‘em friends. I don’t know now what it was about him. He’s 
old as I be and I’ve got the money; but I know now that 
from the first day she see him she was curious about him. 
I’d brought him home to dinner one night. It was just 
after we were married. I always kind of think of him that 
night—the way he looked at table. He’s tall. You know 
him?” Eldridge nodded. He was seeing the tall, distin- 
guished figure, and beside it a humped-up one across his 
desk. ‘‘We had red lamp-shades and candles and flowers, 
everything shining, you know. Cordelia likes ’em that way ! 
When I try to think how it started I see ’em the way they 
looked that first night. I was proud of ’em both. I felt as 
if Cordelia belonged to me and as if he did too—in a way. 
I’d put him on to a good thing in business. He and Cordelia 
laughed and talked the whole evening, kind o’ took it up, 
back and forth, the way you'd play ball. I could see Cordelia 
liked him. I wasa fool. I’d waited about getting married 
till I had money enough to give a woman everything, and 
when she’d got it I never see there might be—something 
else she’d want. I don’t just know what now.’’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘Some days, since 
I’ve got sure of it, I’ve felt as 
if it couldn’t be so, as if she 
couldn’t have gone on living 
with me and having that other 
life I didn’t know about—shut 
away from me—and I loving 
her.” 

The little clear alcove moved 
before Eldridge and moved 
away. He was making absent 
marks on the edge of the pad 
before him. 

The man sighed. ‘Well, it 
isn’t any use! That’s all, I 
guess.” 

Eldridge looked up. ‘‘ Had 
you thought of winning her 
backer’ 

The manshookhis head. “I 
couldn’t doit.’’ He looked at 
him asif wondering whether he 
vould understand. ‘‘There’s 
something about her I don’t 
get at,’’ he said slowly. 

“Tsn’t there something 
about any woman you don’t 
get at?”’ said Eldridge. 

‘‘That’s it!’’ assented the 
man. “It isn’t just Cordelia, 
it’s all of them, in back of 
‘em somehow. I’ve thought 
of it a lot; I guess there isn’t 
anything I haven’t thought 
of, since I knew, lying awake 
nights and thinking. Some- 
how I knew the first day it 
came to me—I knew there 
wasn’t any use since the day 
I come on ’em at Merwin’s.”’ 





HE lawyer’s hand, making 
its little marks, stopped 
and went on. ‘‘ They were at 
Merwin’s together?”’ he said. 
‘‘Everybody goes to Mer- 
win’s,’’ said the man. “It 
wasn’t their being there; it 
was the way they looked when 
I saw’em. They were sitting 
in one of them little alcove 
places, you know.” 
Eldridge nodded. 
knew. 

“The curtains were open, 
wide open,” said the man. 
‘* Anybody could ’a’ looked in. 
There wasn’t anything wrong 
about it. But I saw their 
faces, both of ’em, and I knew. 
They were just sitting quiet, 
the way people do when they're alone. There’s 
something different about the way people sit 
when they're alone—by themselves; I don’t 
know as you've ever noticed it?” 

(Page 13) 


Yes, he 
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“‘T have noticed it,” said Eldridge. 

“Quiet and happy,” said the man, ‘‘and not talking— 
and not needing to talk.’ He took up his hat. ‘‘Well you 
know where to find me. I sha’n’t bother you like this again.” 
He stood up. 

Eldridge held out a hand. “I am glad you told me. It 
helps to understand—the case.”’ 

The man’s thick face looked at him. ‘I don’t understand 
it myself,” he said, ‘“‘ but I’ve got to go through with it.”’ 

V 

AS the man had gone Eldridge went on making little 

marks on the edge of the paper. He no longer stared at 
the blotter; he was seeing things. Gordon Barstow’s recital 
had shown things to him in perspective, and his own trouble 
seemed moved far away from him to a kind of clear place. 
He sat and looked at it, making little marks on the paper. 
Rosalind was not to blame. A woman like Rosalind had the 
right—she could do what she wanted! What had he ever 
done to win her, to keep her? Not even money. He had 
kept it for himself and built up a comfortable fortune. He 
had the fortune, yes. And he had lost Rosalind. He suddenly 
saw himself in the clear light; he was not lovable, like old 
Barstow. The vision grew before him—all his saving close- 
ness, his dullness—a lifeless prig! And then the picture of 
Rosalind, the vision of her in her alcove—‘‘the way people sit 
when they are alone. I don’t know as you ever noticed?” 
old Barstow had said. 

Well, then, what was to be done? His shoulders squared 
a little. No man was going to win Rosalind without a fight! 
The man who would win her should reckon with him. He 
had never known Rosalind. Perhaps Rosalind had never 
known him. What had he given her to know him by? She 
had had the right to work for him, to sweep his floors and 
make his bed and take care of the children. She should 
have money now. She should become a partner in all his 
plans; and suddenly Eldridge Walcott saw that money 
would not win her, money would not buy the gracious pres- 
ence in the alcove; she did not need money. He must give 
his soul to win her. Then he took out his soul and looked 
at it, the shrunken, dry, rattling thing! 

The office boy put his head in cautiously. 

“What do you want?” said Eldridge harshly. 

“It’s Mr. Dutton,” said the boy. 

‘*Well, show him in.”’ 

And while Mr. Dutton talked of real estate Eldridge’s 
soul peeped out at the man. He wanted to stop the flow of 
facts and figures and put a straight question to him. ‘‘How 
do you get on with your wife, Mr. Dutton?’ he wanted to 
say to him. He could see the man’s startled face, checked 
in its flow of fact. It would not do; of course it would not 
do to ask him how he got on with his wife. Probably he got 
on with her as Eldridge Walcott had done, sewing, sweeping, 
eating, saving. 

‘“‘So I have decided,”’ the man was saying, “‘to take the 
entire block, if the title is good.” 


ALCOTT bowed him out and turned back from the 

door. But hedid not sit down. He would go to Mer- 
win’s. Perhaps she was there; she had said she might come in 
totown. But with his hand on the door he paused. Suppose 
he found her, what then?—and the man with her, what 
then? There was nothing he could do, not yet! He would 
win her back. But the man he had to reckon with was not 
the man sitting with her now, perhaps, in the alcove. The 
man he had to reckon with was Eldridge Walcott, the little, 
shrunken, undersized Eldridge Walcott. He saw it, standing 
with his hand on the door, looking down—and he looked at 
it a long minute. Then he opened the door. 

The office boy wheeled about from the window-shade that 
was stuck halfway up. 

“T am ready to see 
Eldridge said. 

“All right,” said the boy. ‘‘This old thing gets stuck 
every other day!’’ He jerked at it. 

Eldridge came across and looked at the cord and straight- 
ened it and went back to his room. The little incident 
strengthened him subtly. He had never yet failed in any- 
thing he undertook, big or little; he had always succeeded 
in what he undertook. And suddenly he saw that Eldridge 
Walcott had never in his life undertaken anything that was 
not small. He had done small safe things. He had straight- 
ened window-shades all his life—and he had never failed! 

He had always had a half-veiled contempt for men who 
ran risks. The nearest he had ever come toa risk was before 
he asked Rosalind to marry him. There had been something 
about her that he could not fathom, something that drew 
him and made him afraid, a kind of sweet mystery that 
would not let him be safe. Then it had seemed so safe after- 
ward; they had lived together quietly without a break. The 
young Rosalind who had taught him to be afraid he had 


anybody that comes, Burton,” 
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The Confession of a Widow Who Has a Story to Tell 


And then he suddenly turned the talk to politics and high 
finance until home was reached. But underneath it all I felt 





§|\| nine. We had had nearly ten years of 
| that mixture of love and friendship 
|| that makes marriage the perfect part- 
|| nership. Lamthirty-nine now. That 
| means that after ten years of perfect 
||| companionship have followed ten years 
| of solitude, for I am still alone. And 
|| all this time I have heard one phrase 
4\|| repeated over and over: ‘You'll be 
marrying again some day.” And this 
marrying me off has had its psychic 
effect upon me. I have come to think of myself as one who 
is to leave the desolation of loneliness and walk along life’s 
busy ways hand in hand with “the right man.”’ I still think 
it. I shall always think it. 

“Meanwhile, Clare,’’ says the frank and humorous friend, 
“‘you are growing more fastidious and less desirable year 
by year.” 

I know it, but what am I to do? Compromise and marry 
any old body whocomesalong? The voice of the skeptic tells 
me to keep from marriage, quoting: “If your first marriage 
was ideal don’t risk another which would surely fail. If your 
first was a failure don’t invite a second disaster.’’ But I like 
men. I believe in marriage. I want to finda husband. Why 
I have not yet found him has to do with my life story. 

Let me tell that story just as though I were a woman ina 
book. This will save me a lot of embarrassment, for it allows 
me to say flatly that Iam not only a widow, but also one who 
attracts. Fancy a woman just under forty, fresh, enthusiastic, 
alive in every nerve, a good companion indoors, a fearless, 
active one outdoors, and fairly good-looking. Add to this a 
joy of living and a neat purse that supplies a modest home 
and allows an occasional journey. 











FTER Chester died I was a mass of helpless grief. The 
three days of stunning that his sudden violent illness gave 
to heart and brain were followed by the blotting out of all 
light. Iwassoalone! The agony of it twisted my soul and 
blinded my eyes. I was incapacitated for work, for play, 
and dully settled into profound melancholy. This could not 
last forever. Cruel pain gradually became light pain—and 
is still there, one of my heart’s sacred possessions, for it is my 
secret monument to my lost mate. 
It was a song that roused me—I had not known before how 
passionately I loved music. I heard that song, sweet as the 
voice of Israfel: 





None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel. 


I had been reading Poe’s poem that very morning, and the 
quotation came naturally. I called that singer ‘‘Israfel”’ 
ever after, in a fantastic habit of giving new names to those 
who impress me deeply. 

The song was the old Scotch ballad of ‘Loch Lomond.” 
The singer’s voice sent it floating over the woodland lake, 
and the soft pure tones came to me as I paddled alone in my 
little canoe. When the last lines came, with their suggestion 
of irreparable loss, the voice of the man who was singing 
trembled, grew soft and stopped; not as though the song had 
ended, but as though emotion had blotted it. One who 
could sing like that knew the human heart to its inmost 
recess, knew suffering such as I knew. Who was this man 
who had suffered even as I had? 

“Wait, Clare, we will row over to you,” called my cousin 
from the boat with the singer. In two minutes they had 
joined me, and there were conventional presentations, but 
I scarcely heard them. I was thinking of this soul that had 
touched my soul with its wondrous song. 

““You will sing again ?’’ I pleaded. 

He looked on me a moment with a sort of happy surprise, 
as one who finds the wished-for but unexpected, and at once 
there was established between us a soul telegraphy that was 
as unpreventable as it was spontaneous. 

He sang again—many times—that sweet June afternoon, 
and every song was for me. His voice was softened almost 
to lullaby tone to keep the sounds all our own; and between 
the songs we three talked familiarly, bantered, piqued each 
other into disclosing a little bit of our real characters, so that 
when it was time to row back to the hotel where we all were 
stopping I felt that I had known “‘Israfel” a long, long time. 

I was to know yet more of his charm. We went straying 
down the wooded lanes next morning in search of wild flowers, 
he said, but as he never looked at one I fancy something 
else must have been the object of his contented philandering. 
You know the sort of way we walked in, half-path, half- 
road, all grassy and ferny and flowery near to foot while the 
space above was roofed high with forest trees. It gave the 
sense of being in a special world of our own, a world which 
inclosed all that was carefree and delectable. 


E CAME toa wondrous spring, a bowl of rocks and 
ferns. 

“Wait, you must drink here!"’ he commanded gently ina 
voice so deeply musical that the words had double value. 

He took from his pocket an antique silver pastil-box and 
cleaned it with a handkerchief as fine as a woman’s. I noted 
how delicately kept were his hands, how fastidiously nice 
were all the smal! things of his toilet in contrast to his shabby, 
shapeless woods dress. I felt he could never offend my taste, 
and I would rather a man offend my pride than my taste. 

While polishing the box he glanced at me from time to 
time, smiling playfully as toa child who is being served. Sud- 
denly he stooped and from the bowl of rocks and moss he 
lifted me a draught, saying, ‘‘Drink’’; and like a child | 
obeyed, my eyes on his, which were quizzical though 
compelling. “Why?” I asked. 

At that he said softly: ‘‘It isa magic spring; that’s all.”’ 
Then he stood, holding my eyes with his and seeming to 
project a meaning deeper than his words. 

“Will you do me the honor to keep the improvised cup?” 
he said, on my looking at its quaint and tasteful lines. “It 
belonged to my mother.”’ 

I kept it. Why I could not have told, yet later I knew. 

“You do not drink from the spring,’ I said lightly, to 
make my acceptance of the gift seem unimportant. 

“Ah, I have no need to,” he said softly, yet spicing his 
smiling look with a dash of mischief. 

We walked on down the enchanted way. ‘‘ You are losing 
your brooch,” he said suddenly, catching as it fell a design of 
pearls in the shape of a crown. While I replaced it he said 
reverently: ‘“‘You should wear a crown on your head, not 
at your throat.”’ I laughed, but the delicate flattery of his 
reverence touched me. 


his repression. He was wanting to say things he did not 
think it well to say. : 

Returning to the hotel, and alone with my cousin, I 
announced gayly: ‘I’m coming to visit you, Annie.”’ 

“At last!’’ she returned. ‘I’ve been trying three years to 
get you, you know. I'll give youa wonderful time and every 
one will do things for you. Your companion, who took you 
walking—he and his wife will surely give a dinner for you.”’ 

His wife! So he was married. I was plunged into a mental 
readjustment of all that had been said that morning. Well, 
what if he were married? It made no difference to me. I 
was not seeking a husband. Thus I argued to make it pos- 
sible to visit in the town where he lived. I thought I went to 
visit and enjoy my cousin Annie, but later I knew it was 
to be near “‘ Israfel.”’ 


E SENT flowers to greet me on my arrival. With his 

perfect taste it was most conventionally done, the box 
being addressed to Cousin Annie, but two of his cards 
within signifying two persons were to share the contents. 

I saw him first at a dinner. He was placed next me at 
table. A single rose lay by my plate. He asked me cour- 
teously to wear it. ‘‘ Here isa pin,” he said perfunctorily, but 
he offered me a moonstone. ‘They bring luck if given, 
but must never be worn by the buyer,” he said as though 
explaining a dry fact in science. 

My fingers trembled as I complied and fastened the rose 
near my shoulder. 

And so it went. He seemed never to say or do anything 
that was not exquisitely tasteful. Yet I knew I was wrong 
not to repulse him. A man married wasa thing apart, a being 
around whom his wife had drawn a magic circle into which 
no other woman should enter. But it was too late! That 
morning in the woods had riveted the bonds, had sealed my 
fate. The woman within me was even then clamoring to 
give. It wasa necessity to me to give him of all I possessed: 
my heart, my thoughts, my ambitions. With this rich tor- 
nado of feeling came the sacred pain of renunciation. I fled 
from the place where I was playing my tragedy, to battle 
alone for my honor. 

Sometimes the unexpected happens. The wife fell ill, and 
before I had heard of her malady she was gone. I waited six 
months before going again to Cousin Annie. I knew what 
awaited me there. Each day was counted off on my calendar 
as a sacrifice to the kind dead woman whom I had perhaps 
wronged. Yet I had never seen her, so I shortened the time 
to six months. Annie understood. She was big and broad, 
and left me to my affairs. She knew when “Israfel’” was 
coming—in the evening, it was—and she stayed upstairs 
on a plausible excuse. 

I went down to him on light. swift feet, and was well 
within the portiéres before he spoke, standing and waiting in 
the roseate glow of a shaded lamp. I paused, afraid of the 
happiness that awaited me. He held wide his arms, advanc- 
ing with radiant eyes. I could not bear their fire, and, flying 
to his embrace, hid my face. 

“My lamb!”’ he said in softest reverence. 

That was the supremest moment. In that hour I threw 
away the old Clare of sorrow and regrets and gave to 
‘“‘Israfel’’ my new self in a surrender as absolute as the 
surrender of the dewdrop when it slips into the shining sea. 

And why did I not marry him? Ah, therein lies the trag- 
edy of a woman, the discovery that she has staked her allona 
man of straw; that the outward signs, fair and strong, are 
but signs and indicate nothing of the real man. 

A month with Cousin Annie was enough to show me that I 
had given my love to a man whose charm was his undoing. 
By his personality alone he could win any woman, and the 
temptation to do this was seldom resisted. The virtues he 
so reverently acknowledged in me he also reverenced in others. 
The songs he composed for me he composed for others. He 
was a flirt? No, not that, for the flirt is insincere. He was 
equally in love with a dozen women and ready to welcome a 
dozen more. Gradually I found that with all his rare quali- 
ties of mind he had no friends among men. He was a weak- 
ling. I fled from him, crushed, mortified, in an agony of 
outraged love. 


T MIGHT seem that I should prefer to be alone after this. 

But no! Do you know what it is to have a hungry heart ? 
Mine cried out, in the sunlight and in the night watches, for 
the perfect love. I had not learned to stand alone, you see. 
I was still a vine, longing for the oak. It was lifelong habit 
to lean to some other, preferably a man. 

It was in the kindest, most chivalrous way that Peter 
opened a door in my house and asked to be let ina little way; 
just far enough to shoulder and to carry burdens for me. He 
was so humorously human that I let him in; and he was so 
chivalrous and frank that I let him help. Once he was in, 
and once we were working together, I found he had a delight- 
ful way of finding a laugh hidden in the corners of serious 
moments, and all life seemed to brighten at his presence. 

Almost at once he began to call me ‘‘Little Woman.” If 
there is any flattery liked by a biggish woman not too young 
it is to be called little, as an endearment. I laughed at him 
and his impertinence, but he laughed, too, and continued it. 

He made no concealment of his love for me. He came to 
me with it frankly, like an honest, earnest man. ‘‘I don’t 
expect you to do more than listen. There, Litthe Woman, 
don’t bother about it. I only wanted you to know that 
some day when you get ready I’m going to marry you.” 

I laughed of course. But gradually I came to lean on that 
kind arm, always there to take the pressure and to keep 
away the annoyances that beset a woman alone in the world. 
Peter, for his part, depended on me, and that in itself was an 
appeal to me. He had had a life of misunderstanding, and 
came to me asa sea-tired gull comes to harbor. Could I do 
less than give him rest? We were very contented together 
and very merry. This, I said to myself, is probably the ideal 
love, to find in quiet companionship a quiet joy in life. And 
yet when Peter spoke of marriage I put him off. 

He tried to trap me by boyish impulse into rashness. One 
day we were riding in the country and passed a village 
courthouse where a small sign read: ‘‘ Justice of the Peace.” 

“Little Woman, let us dismount, now, and go to that man 
and tell him to marry us.’’ There was such intensity in his 
voice, such deep appeal in his eyes! Gratitude for all that 
he had done to brighten my life urged me; an infinite pity 
for his loneliness stirred me. But I drew back: Not yet! 

He went away the next day without adieux. At the end of 
a week he was back again. He seemed in some way broken. 

(Page 14) 


His buoyancy was gone, he was quiet almost to dullness. It 
was very strange, but he impressed one as does a sorry child 
who has been seriously erring. I did my best to rally him, 
and he looked on me as an outcast from Heaven looks on 
an angel. 

“Just let me touch your sleeve,” he said miserably, picking 
up a floating chiffon and kissing it. 

It was not long before I knew. It was told me in a way to 
make it cut: ‘‘ Peter has been on a wonderful joy trip. I saw 
him at the inn, tipsy asa tailor. You know what fun he is 
when he is drinking.” 

So that was it! That vulgar, immortal horror! There had 
never been any drinking men in my life. I was as unwise as 
a child about drooping eyes, misdirected hands and feet, 
halting speech. And so it came that others brought me the 
intelligence I should have had wit enough to divine. 

Did the knowledge crush me? No, it roused me to action. 
Peter needed me. I would not fail him, but would hold him 
up and sustain him until he had vanquished this demon. 
And then when his battle was won we would clasp hands and 
walk together, man and wife. And so I took up my new bur- 
den, which was Peter’s, full of a new kind of love. Peter, 
whom I hesitated to take as a lover, I protected and loved as 
my child. The maternal side of me grew and grew, until it 
seemed that I could do anything for kind and valiant Peter. 

“Falling is nothing,’’ I said, “if you rise again.” 

And fall he did, a weary multiplicity of times. But all this 
developed in me patience, strength, independence—things I 
had lacked before. The ways of a man who drinks are not 
ways that a woman should follow. But I followed them for 
Peter’s sake. 

But gradually it came to me that I was not saving Peter. 
Lovable, tender, kind Peter went on with his weakness at the 
same pace after a year of effort, of sacrifice, of hoping against 
hope, so I began to separate myself from him, to detach the 
vine’s tendrils. Gradually I withdrew, without a quarrel, 
without a definite declaration of my intent. Again I was 
miserably alone. 


HEN some one sent Bonny to me. That was the name 

I instinctively gave him—after the fashion of fantastic 
nomenclature that chooses a special name for special friends. 
It was his smiling look that charmed. ‘He rode up to my 
doorstep, a splendid figure of strength and buoyancy, and 
dismounted before me as though I were the happy end of 
a hopeful quest. He caught up my eyes with a look which 
said: ‘‘We are glad we met each other. Let’s throw away 
dull care and do something that is not discipline nor work, 
but just pure joy and nonsense.” 

All the vitality in me responded in a bound to the invita- 
tion. The time of year was crisp autumn. Bonny got mea 
horse and we were off for one of the long wanderings in the 
burning foliage and among the pines. Bonny rode like a 
Centaur, took dangerous jumps with cap off and a laugh of 
victory, challenged me to wicked descents that took gay 
courage to accomplish, and alternated this with easy lolling 
in the saddle along the levels. And all the time he was as 
impersonal asa faun, except once or twice when he ejaculated 
a bit of praise for my riding as though it were forced from 
him by mere justice. Only when we dismounted did he seem 
chivalrous. Until then we had been two boys together. 

“We will go again next week,”’ I said. 

““Why not tomorrow?” he dared, with a masterful look 
hid in gayety. 

We went tomorrow, and all the tomorrows afterward for 
a month. 

““He is a wonderful boy,’’ I told myself, ‘‘to bother with 
a woman sad and serious like me.” 

But was I serious any longer? No. Frankly I had not had 
a serious thought for many days. There was no time for any- 
thing but one happy, healthy pleasure after another. I do 
not remember that the autumn was ever so riotously gor- 
geous as that year; and as its colors lessened came a pensive 
loveliness of golden mist that suggested deeper feelings than 
capricious gayety. But those must be drivenaway. They 
might lead back to a melancholy past. All the horrors and 
disappointments were ended; let them lie. 

That, however, seemed not altogether Bonny’s mood. 
There were times when he fell into long silences. He would 
fill a pipe, an old briarwood affair that he nursed in the bowl 
of his hand, and would sit regardless of my presence while I 
read or fussed about the things in my cozy library. 

One day while he was more abstracted than ever I knelt 
before the hearth to encourage a fire that burned ill. A fiery 
log rolled out against my knees, the light fabric of my dress 
caught the flame and quick disaster threatened. 

Bonny leaped from his apathy. His big, strong hands— 
how direct, yet how tender!—patted out the vicious little 
flames; and all was over in a minute. 

I looked up into Bonny’s face and laughed as we had been 
wont to laugh, he and I, through all those madcap merry 
weeks. But 

‘*Don’t!’’ exclaimed Bonny roughly, drawing me to my 
feet. ‘‘Thank Heaven you are not hurt!” he said, and witha 
sudden rush of passion his arms closed around me and his 
hand pressed my head tenderly against his shoulder. 





ND I—what did I do? I let him hold me thus without 

reasoning. Next moment his lips were on mine; tender, 

burning lips that needed no other eloquence to tell his story 
and to evoke mine. 

I tore myself away from him. ‘‘ Bonny, how old are you?”’ 
I demanded angrily. 

‘* Twenty-three. What of it?’’ he defied me. 

‘IT am thirty-nine.’’ My voice was hard and dull. 

His head went back in that bonny laugh of his, so free, 
so tender. He again held me in his arms, and this time he 
said softly and firmly: ‘‘ My wife, Clare.” 

We had to be very serious a moment then. 

‘*But I don’t love you, Bonny,” I insisted, as I spoke 
comparing the joyous, carefree weeks with my young faun 
with the disillusion and defeat that had made tragic the 
drama played with my two other lovers. 

‘Yes, you do love me. Or you will. I'll make you!” 
Thus sparkled again the irrepressible mirth that was in my 
Bonny. 

And thus came a sort of compromise, a dangerous truce. 
He came to me as freely as ever, and life went merrily as he 
could make it, yet with a serious undertone. 

‘*T have a purpose in life now and you can’t stop me,” 
he smiled; but I felt a lover’s sweet threat in it. 
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HEN Henry 

climbed up 

the steps of 
the Pullman sleeper 
he carried in his suit- 
case an assortment of reading matter which the household 
executive, his sister Roberta, had provided on her own initia- 
tive and at her own expense. She had heard that under the 
guidance of a pocket dictionary a Middle Westerner may 
safely venture east of Chicago; and she knew that, with an 
anthology of quotations, even the son of a wire-fence manu- 
facturer may pass safely along the stony paths of Appalachian 
literature. She was of the opinion that Henry’s advent in 
New England would furnish no little prestige for Harvard 
and some glory for Henry, and she was resolved that he 
should suffer no inconvenience froma lack of textual prepa- 
ration. If the respective interests of home and Cambridge 
were as widely different as she had been led to expect she 
could at least see to it that on his arrival Henry would not 
be taken off his guard, and she hoped as much for Harvard. 
The suitcase, as the bystanders at the station noticed with 
amusement, made her brother stagger as he 
climbed the steps. 

It was not in the nature of Henry for 
Roberta to know that he departed from the 
Western Limited at the Back Bay Station 
in Boston much more briskly than he had 
advanced to meet it at Navarre, Ohio. The 
fat red ‘‘Who’s Who in America”’ had vol- 
planed from the window of his section into a 
creek beside the right of way near Cleveland; 
the three-volume edition of ‘‘ How to Grow 
Strong in Your Own Room”’ had amal- 
gamated with a pile of rubbish at Buffalo; 
and the three hundred and eighty pages of 
“ Harvard— Past and Present”’ were floating 
placidly down the Hudson in the moonlight; 
but no one, not even Roberta, could assert 
that Henry had failed to hear the call of lit- 
erature andof life. The latest football guide 
was still in the suitcase, and the new rules 
were imperishably engraved on his memory. 

















ROM the moment of his arrival in the 
red-brick city Henry liked Harvard. 
The mutual quality of the situation was 
aggravated by the fact that Harvard liked 
Henry. He was of a pachydermic contour 
and had a disconcerting knack of shifting his 
weight that seriously inconvenienced the 
Andover and Exeter guards and tackles on 
Saturday afternoons; he could sing a soaring 
tenor to popular songs concerning busy bum- 
blebees and large, beautiful dolls to whom in 
the flesh he would have been mortally afraid 
to address a halting syllable; he liked jokes 
and had heard very few good ones. His 
room was never so orderly that the transient 
guest feared to put his feet on the desk; 
so that he gradually acquired fame as a 
Bohemian, a good listener and a ready signer 
of vouchers, than which no arts tend more 
to mellow and conciliate one’s fellowmen. 
By the time bills for Christmas gifts are in 
the form of statements Henry was reckoned 
among the leaders of a cosmopolitan class. 
It was reported that in another year he 
would stride into ’Varsity football history 
with both his abnormally extensive feet, and 
that in baseball he attracted the envy of un- 
lettered professionals. Smaller Freshmen 
stared at him in the locker building, and 
grinned when he told them how he had to 
putty the chinks in his back muscles to 
insure the fit of his soft-rolled coats. 
_Henry had won the altitude prize, but he 
didn’t know how to get down again. When 
he went to an informal reception in town he 
was heralded as one of the tentative lions of 
junior society, and he succumbed to the in- 
evitable. Overnight he turned morose and 
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By Holworthy Hall 


II—Concerning This Business of Marriage 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


Henry wilted before the sympathy that he understood. 
“T say, Whitaker—what would you do if—if the finest girl 
in the world—don’t snicker, you idiot !—asked you to a 
cotillion—and you didn’t dance?” 

Whitaker leaned back luxuriously and blew a nest of 
smoke rings. ‘‘ When does the agony take place?”’ 

‘“Wednesday— Brattle Hall.” 

““You haven't the sense of a Sophomore,”’ said Whitaker 
paternally. ‘I’m going myself.’ He turned on his elbow 
and dragged himself up to his full height of five feet three. 
‘“Get up, you big Romeo! I'll teach you in three lessons. 
Come along out in the hall where it’s slippery.” 


II 


ENRY smoothed the tails of his evening coat and looked 
at his watch for the fifth time in five minutes. ‘‘ What 
time is it?’’ he demanded. 
““Half-past seven,’”’ said Whitaker. 
“An hour more,”’ groaned Henry. He inserted a timid 
forefinger between his neck and the sharp points of a collar 
that was less comfortable than the advertisements implied. 








sulky; he refused to accept invitations to 
billiards, or bowling, or Boston; and declined 
to eat more than two or three meas ina day. 
In reply to anxious questioning he said that 
his sleep was fitful and broken, and that his weight had 
lapsed unaccountably from171to169. Theclass, privately and 
publicly, decided that something was the matter with Henry. 


ch 1E spokesman of the delegation was a youth of parts. He 
4 slipped noisily into Henry’s room at the witching hour 
of half-past nine on Saturday night, and made himself com- 
fortable on the divan witha specimen of Roberta's best affec- 
tion and her worst embroidery. Then he smoked and waited. 

_ Before the fire Henry smoked and scowled. It was a long 
time before he groaned feebly, and turned leaden eyes upon 
his friend. ‘I say, Whitaker!” : 

“You say it.” 
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“If I should step on 
her gown—if 
should !”’ 

“You will,’’ prom- 
ised Whitaker dispas- 
sionately. ‘‘Everybody’s doing it now. Or her feet.” 

Henry flicked the subliminal consciousness of a speck of 
dust from his shirtfront, and tested the knot of his sixth and 
last dress tie with an air of interrogation. 

“All right aloft,’’ Whitaker reassured him. ‘‘ You look 
grand—simply grand!” 

‘‘Bob—just once—watch me through the thing again. 
Whistle something slowand lingery. That’sit—am I right?’ 

He waltzed desperately about the table, missed by the 
fraction of an inch a collision with his desk chair, and came 
back to the starting point with his arms embracing an 
imaginary and fragile partner. 

““Isn’t the floor wonderful tonight?’’ said Whitaker in a 
shaky falsetto. : 

‘‘Confound you, Bob, don’t make fun of me! Can’t you 
see I’m serious? This isn’t any joy ride!” 

“Strange,’’ said his friend. ‘‘I never 
thought of a dance as a funeral procession.”’ 

Henry looked at his watch again. ‘‘ What 
time isit, Bob?” 

“Four dollars and a half.’ 

“‘T don’t mind teHing you—in sacred con- 
fidence,’’ said Henry, fighting hard to keep 
his teeth from chattering, ‘‘that she’s won- 
derful. She’s a perfect peach. She’s— 
wonderful !”’ 

“‘Didn’t you want a transfer, Henry, or 
are you staying on the same line all night?’’ 

‘“‘T leave it toanybody,” said Henry gener- 
ously. He took out his watch and replaced 
it without looking at the dial. 

‘‘Halfan hour more,’ hegibbered. ‘‘ Bob, 
old fellow, you’llstay by me, won’t you? I’m 
likely to forget everything when I get there. 
I—I’m beginning to forget already. Say— 
will you watch me once more 

‘‘What’s the use?” 

“T think I might be a little nervous.”’ 

“T never would have guessed it,’’ said 
Whitaker dryly. ‘‘ Well, are you coming?” 

‘*Wha—what ?”’ 

“Coming.” 

‘““Why, it—it doesn’t begin yet.” 

““No, but we have to get there, you know, 
before wecandance. It’squitethecustom.”’ 

Henry’s knees quaked under him, but he 
succeeded in donning his coat and hat with- 
out assistance. He heard his feet echoing 
down marble steps; he felt the keen night 
air on his face. Ahead of him a brilliantly 
lighted building magnetized his eves and 
held them fascinated. Speedily he was 
shouldering his way through files of men, 
some of whom he knew he recognized but 
had not the presence of mind to address. 

His coat was ruthlessly stripped from 
him by an attendant, and while he was 
fumbling for a tip his friend Whitaker 
disappeared and left him derelict. 

















PERSONALITY not the least his own 
seemed to tumble headlong into a vast 
roomful of graceful creatures who all looked 
at him and laughed; an orchestra crooned 
feelingly in the middle distance; a small sec- 
tion of eternity flitted past; somehow he was 
treading the measures that he had learned so 
painfully, and his arm encircled the fairest 
beauty of a very fair and lovely universe. 
Miss Adams addressed a platitude to him, 
and he yearned to reply, but his brain reeled 
with elementary mathematicsand he uttered 
a compliment that was an incoherent grunt. 
“‘Isn’t the floor heavenly ?’’ said she; and 
Henry, remembering Whitaker’s sophistry, 














**Whistle Something Slow and Lingery’” 


“T always like these informal dances,’”’ commented 
Whitaker. ‘‘Girls all come by themselves in Papa’s boat; 
no expense for a ‘taxi.’ Don’t have to take ’em home either. 
Fine for the pocketbook, and you can save all your talk for 
the supper dance.”’ 

‘Flowers!’ said Henry hoarsely, sitting sharply upright. 
“Bob! Did we order flowers?” 

“Of course we did. Don’t you remember? We matched, 
and you lost.” 

“Yes, but—Bob?” 

“Present.” 

“‘ After you glide around this way—what do you do next ?”’ 

‘Same thing with a little reverse English, old top.” 

(Page 15) 


laughed, lost count and collided heavily with 
a Senior who wore loose-fitting glasses. 
Blushing and stammering Henry released his 
partner and groped about on the polished 
floor. 

“It’s of no consequence,”’ said the Senior mendaciously. 
“Please don’t bother— Miss Adams is waiting for you.”’ 

With a final apology to the Senior, Henry turned to her, 
but the orchestra was playing the final chords and it was too 
early in the evening for an encore. 

Three minutes remained for social intercourse with the 
lady of his dreams, and their next dance was the tenth. It 
was a cruel separation for one who longed to hear the com- 
plete story of her life since they had parted the previous 
Thursday. He had so much to say to her that they 
compromised by confirming the state of the weather. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 5+ 
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A Young Girl’s breans at Nineteen and How I Met Them: By Her Mother 
Number Four: The Chaperon Who Did Not Chaperon 


[LLU SD RAT LON 


US, what do you think of the last-minute change in 
chaperons?’’ Kent inquires, with 2 sparkling eye, 
of his sister, who is packing a big English wicker 

traveling-case with the garments and accessories she con- 
siders necessary for Elaine’s camping party. 

Rusty looks up, a white sweater in one hand, a pair of 
white canvas shoes in the other. 

“Why, Elaine’s mother is to be chaperon,’’ she 
calmly. 

“She i isn t, though. She sprained her ankle this morning, 
and can’t stir. Guess Ww ho takes her place. 

‘““Haven’t any idea.’ 

“Mrs. Jeff Maxson.’ 

Rusty looks up, startled, 
can t de 

“Isn’t she? Can't she? 
won't it be a lark?”’ 

Rusty glances at me. So does Kent. 

“How did Mrs. Lockhart come to choose Mrs. Maxson?” 
I ask, both surprised and disturbed at this news. 

“Nobody else could go—so Elaine says,’’ explains Kent, 
still twinkling over what he evidently considers a good joke. 
“‘Mrs. Webb and Mrs. Braithwaite are both away, Mrs. 
Euston isn’t well, and Mrs. Lockhart said she knew you were 
much too busy, getting Rus ready for college, to be bothered 
with it. There was nobody else she felt like asking, and—to 
tell the truth—I guess Mrs. Jeff invited herself. I say, Rus, 
won't she have the time of her life? You girls won’t have 
any show at all. That’s what Elaine herself says—though 
she knows she’s safe enough. Mrs. Jeff can’t turn my head, 
smile she never so sweetly, and— my word !—she can smile!’ , 


says 


but—she isn’t—she 


“Why, 





She both is and can. Oh, but 


R. LOCKHART will be there,”’ Rusty suggests. 

“*Mr. Lockhart can’t seea yard beyond his eyeglasses— 
she’ll fool him within an inch of his life. Oh, well, it doesn’t 
worry me any. I think we're in for all kinds of sports, and 
so do all the fellows. There’s nothing wrong with Mrs. Jeff, 
you know, Mum,” he adds, for my comfort. ‘‘It’s just 
that she’s young and likes a good time. She'll be all 
right. A sense of responsibility’ll sober her— maybe.” 

‘‘T am sorry—very sorry—Mrs. Lockhart can’t go 
herself,’”’ I say, rather dubiously. ‘‘If it were not so 
late ey 

““Oh, don’t say I can’t go, Mum,”’ pleads Rusty, 
instantly anxious. This ten days’ camping party, at 
the Lockharts’ beautiful rustic bungalow on a little 
lake in the hills twenty miles away, has been long 
talked of as the delightful climax to Rusty’s last sum- 
mer at home before she goes to college. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Elaine, the affair is intended in Rusty’s 
special honor. 

““You surely can trust me, Mum,” Rusty urges, as I 
am silent for a little, thinking it over. 

‘It’s not a question of trusting you, dear—you know 
that. It is Mrs. Maxson whom I don’t trust to make 
of herself a chaperon whom any one will be able to dis- 
tinguish from the youngest and most frivolous member 
of the party.” 

“Mummy! 
Mrs. Jeff?”’ 

“IT hope I am, Rusty—I do sincerely hope I am. 
And I suppose it is possible, as Kent says, that a sense 
of responsibility will steady her.” 

‘“‘Of course it will. She is really awfully kind- 
hearted—she won’t want to get us into trouble with the 
critics. And we'll all do our best to be good little girls 
and boys, chaperon or no chaperon,” promises Rusty 
gayly. ‘“‘And more than likely Mrs. Lockhart’s ankle 
will get well enough so she can come up in a few days.’ 

I do not withdraw my consent, being unwilling to 
spoil Rusty’s pleasure for a reason which may turn out 
to have been no real reason. Mrs. Lockhart, I say to 
myself, would not select Mrs. Jeff Maxson to chaperon 
her own daughter—a girl much more likely to lose her 
head in a frolic than is our Rusty Locks—if she did not 
consider her a trustworthy person, in spite of her appar- 
ent youth and her rather widespread reputation for 
loving a good time without very much regard for the 
consequences. I promise myself that we will motor 
up to the bungalow more than once, during the ten 
days, to see for ourselves how things are going. 








Don’t you think you’re rather hard on 


HE party is to be transported in three large tour- 

ing cars, and one of these, the Lockharts’ own, calls 
for Rusty and Kent on the following afternoon. It 
happens that Mrs. Maxson herself is in the car, seated 
in front beside the chauffeur. As I catch sight of her 
I find her appearance not particularly reassuring. Cer- 
tainly no one of the girls of the party can possibly look 
younger or less responsible than Mrs. Jeff. 

Attired in white from head to foot, a white motoring 
coat over the lace and linen of her dress, an enormous 
white hat and veil covering her masses of fluffy, fair 
hair, Mrs. Maxson is a striking personality. Beside her, my 
son and daughter, both in the blue flannel of regulation camp 
attire, Rusty wearing a white jumper with a big black scarf, 
look unconventional enough. The rustic bungalow on the 
lake is one of a small colony of summer homes, to be sure, but 
it is not large enough for the party of twenty young people 
who are invited, so the young men are all to be bestowed in 
tents. Neither Rusty nor Kent has, I am sure, thought of 
the affair as one which should call for any but the simplest 
of clothing, for they are presumably to spend their time out- 
doors, on the lake or in the woods. Rusty has included in 
her packing several of the thin white frocks which she is 
accustomed to don for summer evenings at home, but I am 
sure she expects to wear her outing clothing throughout 
the day. 

Mrs. Maxson receives our young people with enthusiasm, 
and I observe that her greeting to Kent includes a proprietary 
pat on his blue flannel shoulder, as he takes his place, and a 
dazzling smile into his eyes. She calls to me that she will 
take the best of care of them, and waves her white-gloved 
hand gayly at me as they drive away. I find myself wonder- 
ing, as the car vanishes in a cloud of dust, who is going to 
take care of Mrs. Jeff herself. It seems to me a little unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Maxson’s business takes him away so much 


BY ALICE 


and so far from his attractive young wife. At the present 
moment Mr. Maxson, is, I believe, in China. 


McLain, though invited by the Lockharts, has declined 
the invitation. He has accepted the task of tutoring the 
young son of a neighbor of ours, with the hope of getting him 
ready for college in the autumn—hitherto a seemingly 
impossible task to which Mac has applied himself with all the 
ardor of the born student. The elder brother of his pupil is 
one of the house party, and it is through him, I suppose, 
that McLain brings home our first bulletin from the lake 
in the hills. 

*They’re evidently having the time of their young lives,”’ 
he announces at dinner, on the evening of the second day 
after the departure of Rusty and Kent. ‘‘ There’s never a dull 
moment for anybody where Mrs. Jeff is, they say. When 
they don’t know what to do for sport she starts something. 
They had a mock wedding up there last night.” 

“That does seem to be starting things rather strikingly,” 
is Winston’s comment. ‘‘Do you happen to know who was 
the bride?”’ 

‘““Mrs. Jeff herself,’’ says McLain chuckling. ‘She said 
that mock weddings sometimes inadvertently turned out to 
be the real thing, so she wouldn’t let the girls run any risk. 
She said, being married already, she couldn’t be accidentally 
tied any tighter. Tom Braithwaite was the happy man, and 
Ned Euston was the officiating clergyman. I'll wager 
Mrs. Jeff made a stunning bride.”’ 

Winston looks at me. “You don’t think beginning with 
mock weddings will lead to real ones before the thing is over, 
do you?”’ he suggests. 

‘‘ A chaperon playing the réle of bride at a mock wedding is 
certainly setting an example which might lead to nearly any- 
thing, it seems to me,”’ I say, feeling more than a little 
uneasy. ‘Shall we drive over tomorrow?” 

But Winston cannot go upon the morrow, and on the next 
day we have some unexpected guests, so the party has been 
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“*If You Like the Nice Sort the Other Disgusts You’” 


in progress for five days before we succeed in visiting the 
bungalow camp in the hills. We arrive in the late afternoon. 
The very first person I set eyes upon is Rusty herself. She is 
sitting on the bungalow steps, with Lester Wilde by her side, 
and no other people, young or old, are visible. 

The two come running down to greet us. They are just in 
from the lake, as their burned faces testify, and they have 
caught a couple of small fish—the first fish, by-the-way, that 
anybody has even attempted to catch. The rest of the 
party—well, everybody has scattered everywhere, they tell 
us. Doubtless they will all be returning soon. 


USTY takes me off upstairs, to bathe my dusty face after 
my drive. The moment she has me alone she breaks 
forth: 

‘‘Mummy, it’s the queerest thing! None of us know what 
to think. Mrs. Jeff and Tom went off right after breakfast 
and they haven't been back all day. They couldn’t possibly 
get lost in this country, you know, for the woods aren’t over 
a mile wide anywhere, and you can see all over the lake from 
the porch. We think it’s a trick of Tom’s, for he’s — 
perfectly crazy over Mrs. Jeff ever since the wedding— 
mock wedding. She got it up—it was a lot of fun, and we 
couldn’t see any harm in it—but it seems to have been too 

(Page 16) 
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much for Tom. You know he always did lose his head over 
the last pretty girl. And Mrs. Jeff is just exactly as much of 
a girl as any of us—only lots prettier and a thousand times 
more fascinating. I’m thankful Kent keeps his senses, for 
all the men are more or less infatuated with Mrs. Jeff; and 
you can’t wonder, for she just knows how to make them s0.’ 

“How is Mrs. Lockhart'sankle?” I inquire, for there seems 
to be no question so burning as that of the chaperon for a 
party which quite evidently has none. 

“She can’t move at all with it yet, and Mr. Lockhart 
spends part of every day down there with her. He’s lovely, 
when he’s here, and we have nice, jolly, sensible times with 
him. And Mrs. Jeff is lovely, too—I don’t want you to think 
she isn’t, Mum. She’s the sweetest, kindest thing. One of 
the girls was sick yesterday, and Mrs. Jeff couldn’t do enough. 
She sent everybody off and took care of her all day herself. 
Perhaps that’s why’’— Rusty sparkled at the thought—‘‘she 
felt as if she sort of had to do something today to make up 
for the fun she lost yesterday. Still, Tom hung around all 
day, more or less—she couldn’t get rid of him—so perhaps 
she wasn’t soawfully lonesome after all.”’ 


E REMAIN until late in the evening, for Mrs. Maxson 

and Tom Braithwaite do not arrive in time for dinner, 
and Mr. Lockhart telephones up that he will be detained in 
town until ten. The entire house party is on the porch, for 
the young people have been discussing what to do in case 
the absent ones do not soon arrive. There has been no real 
anxiety until evening approaches, for every one feels that 
Tom knows the country like a book, and that it must be a 
case of another sprained ankle, or other ‘unavoidable 
detention”’ which is not in itself serious. 

Just as dusk is falling two figures are seen approaching up 
the road, one tall and broad shouldered, the other much 
shorter and slighter. The smaller figure is limping slightly, 
and the big one seems to be assisting it. Mrs. Jeff Maxson 
looks more than ever like a young girl as she comes slowly 

up the steps; for she is hatless, her fair hair droops very 
far over her browand lies low in her neck, and there is an 
appealing languor about her slenderly rounded, perfect 
figure in its white linen frock and brilliant scarlet coat. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Jordan!”’ she cries, in her high- 
pitched but rather musical voice, ‘‘ what do you think 
of me for deserting my beloved young people all day ?>— 
Thank you, Mr. Wilde, I will take it, for I’m so worn 
out I can hardly stand.’’ She sinks into the steamer- 
chair Lester offers her, and Tom Braithwaite silently 
and solicitously puts up the footpiece and gently lifts 
the dusty little white-shod feet into position upon it. 
She smiles up at him in a way which seems to speak 
volumes of gratitude, and adds, very gently: ‘‘ Thank 
you, Mr. Braithwaite, you’ve taken such wonderful 
care of meallday. I think I should have died if I had 
been alone.” 

Then she turns back to me, and her mobile face is as 
the face of a little child, suing for forgiveness. ‘To 
make a long story mercifully short, I strained my knee, 
I suppose, this morning, when we were climbing Short 
Top over there. It hurt so I couldn’t go on. I just 
had to sit still all morning—so worried about you all!”’ 
She glances toward the faces clustering round her, then 
back at Winston and me. “Mr. Braithwaite went 
clear down to a farmhouse on the other side of the 
mountain and brought me up some lunch. He wanted 
to come back here and get a stretcher, and have you all 
bring me in, but I simply couldn’t endure the thought 
of coming home on a stretcher—the chaperon!”’ 

She laughs, rather shakily, and Tom Braithwaite 


says, in a low, emotional tone, ‘‘She’s been mighty 
plucky, I can tell you that!” and he looks at her 
adoringly. 


We go home rather silently, Winston and I. We 
drive up again two days later—to find Mrs. Jeff danc- 
ing at noonday, alone in the bungalow living-room with 
Tom—and Rusty! ‘I’m playing chaperon, Mum,’ 
she whispers, catching sight of me a minute or two 
before the dancers. ‘‘I thought somebody had to.” 

Mrs. Jeff, blushing enchantingly, explains that some- 
body advised her to use her knee, lest 1t grow stiff; and 
Tom mumbles something about a certain colleg ge 
athletic trainer of renown who always urges exercising 
injured members as soon as possible. 


O* THE eighth day of the party Mrs. Jeff is sum- 

moned home by an imperative telephone message, 
and leaves under escort of Mr, Lockhart and Tom, who 
take her home in the Lockhart car and leave her there 
in the society of Mr. Jeff Maxson, who has providen- 
tially returned from China a fortnight ahead of the time 
he had set in his letters. 

Mrs. Jeff is reported to have said, with a pathetically 
puzzled emphasis: “Jeff is so fond of surprises! If he 
would ever let me know he is coming, in time to be 

at the station to meet him, I should Jove it. But he never 
does. I can’t think why.” 

I am asked to take Mrs. Maxson’s place for the brief time 
remaining, and do so gladly—yet reluctantly, too; for I fear 
that I may not be welcomed by young people who have not 
only been allowed all possible liberties, but also have been 
shown the way to make merry without restraint. To my sur- 
prise and relief, however, I discover that the girls of the 
party, with possibly one exception, seem glad of my coming. 
As for the young men, they take it very nicely—all but Tom, 
who seems moody and depressed, though ordinarily I reckon 
him among the w armest of my friends. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Jordan!’’ says Geraldine Wilde, Lester’s sister, 
before I have been a day established, ‘it seems so good to 
have somebody here we girls can come to if things go wrong. 
Mrs. Jeff was jolly, and we were fond of her, but we had such 
an uncomfortable feeling all the time. I kept wondering what 
my mother would think of this and that, and I just knew she 
wouldn’t approve of some things a bit. If yousay we’d better 
not do a thing we know of course there’s a good reason—and 
the men know it too. Do you know, Mrs. Jordan, all this 
week I’ve been thinking of Mr. Maxson, and wondering if 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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XX 
T THE door of the familiar yellow room in the Dexter 
house Frent involuntarily braced himself. It was 
the morning after the extraordinary performance of 
“Hedda”’; a brief note from Victory had asked him to come 
at this hour. 

‘“Well!”? As the man announced him he threw back his 
shoulders and went swiftly into the room. ‘‘So we're laying 
our heads together in a new conspiracy, eh?’’ He took the 
hand she silently held out to him with reassurance in each of 
his five fingers. ‘‘ You said in your note,’’ he continued, smil- 
ing, ‘‘that you wanted my ‘merciless brain’ to eke out yours. 
Here it is, ground to keen edge, at your service.” 

“You are the rarest friend I know,” Victory said, look- 
ing up into his face almost with reverence. ‘You never ask 
questions, even though you must have wondered ——”’ A 
flush overspread her face. ‘‘I’d have told you myself what 
Craig told you,” she said, ‘‘only I’d promised him to tell no 
one. And now ——”’ 

‘“Now’’—he peered into her face from behind his glasses; 
though curiously composed she was quite without color, and 
her eyes gazed back at him with the bright, opaque look of 
one whom sleep has ignored. “Shall we not sit down?” he 
suggested. 

“Do let us.’’ She sat in her favorite high-winged chair, 
the soft morning sun warming her dark hair. ‘‘I couldn't 
see you when you came to my dressing-room last night,” 
she began. ‘‘I want to tell you why.” 

Frent said with a ge ntleness unusual to him: ‘‘My dear 
Victory, you aren’t going to begin at this date in our friend- 

hip to explain to me? - 
“Yes,” she broke in, “for there’s where it all begins. 
When you came last night for the second time I was—I 
didn’ t dare trust myself to see even you. 


“You were a bit wrought up after that splendid third 
act ?’ 


ER eyes met his steadily. ‘‘I understood what was 

the significance of that third act. I have a feeling 
somehow that you understood too, that you had known 
long before last night.’’ 

‘“Suppose,’’ Frent said, facing her squarely, 
first exactly what you understood.” 

‘That is what I want to do. I told you last night | 
couldn’t act,’’ she continued, the words coming coldly clear. 
‘That is not true. I discovered that I can act—when 
‘ilbert Karr inspires me.”’ 

“Ah !” Frent’sc urte xclamation remained non-committal. 

‘You don’t deny,” she said auickly. ‘‘Of course not. 
Probably I have been the only one not to realize it long 
go—I! But I’m not going tostorm. I was wild enough last 

ght; today that’s over. I see that I’ve a life to live; I must 
have something to fill it. I want to look at my situation 
irom the standpoint of cold selfishness, logical calculation.”’ 

Frent glanced at her; in her clinging blue gown and with 

irk hair in its loose waves around her face she was the 
‘ttvodiment of softness. ‘‘And you sent for me,’’ he said 
tly, ‘to furnish you the glasses.” 
tory’s smile was rather drawn. ‘‘ Yes, please. You see 
i\arr is coming this afternoon at five to hear what I am 
lg to do.”’ 

Again that incisive ‘‘Ah!” from Frent. Then he began 

to speak rapidly, his keen glance hard upon her. ‘ Victory, 


‘you tell me 
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the time has come for absolute frank- N 
ness. I won’t fence. I admit I’ve known the truth | 
of what you say for some time.” | 

““Yes!’’ Victory said, and involuntarily her hand 
with her crumpled little handkerchief went up to hide _~;)| 
her mouth. 

“T found it out the day before you told me you 
were going to be married, the night of your first 
performance of ‘Hedda.’ I was thinking, as I sat watching 
you give that magnificent performance, of the strange 
history of your career; trying to imagine how on earth the 
spectacular change from mere talent to that had come 
about; going back in my mind to the actual date of the 
transformation. And—all of a sudden it came to me. I 
was stunned. Something Karr had said the day before, an 
apparently casual remark, but that fitted in too perfectly 
to be cast aside, something about women of themselves 
being exquisite molds - oi 

“Oh!’’ Victory’s hand came down from her mouth. Her 
calm threatened to fly before a very tempest. 

‘““That clinched my suspicion. I watched you both, like a 
hawk, for the next half hour. And I knew. Victory’’—the 
harsh voice broke slightly—‘‘all I could do was to try to 
keep you from finding out.” 

“Oh, Mr. Frent!’? The tempest died as quickly as it was 
born. She held out her hand to him, eyes brimming. 
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RENT gripped the hand, then, dropping it, went on: 

‘Next day you announced your engagement and I thought 
you wouldn’t need me afterall. But Karr—well,” tersely, ‘‘I 
soon saw you did need some one who knew Karr, and I 
constituted myself proctor. Unavailingly, as you see, since 
the coward took the means he did last night to make you 
understand. Now you know everything—except,”’ he added 
swiftly, ‘that it’s my belief—and I’ve kept vigilant watch- 
that no one knows of this save you and Karr and myself. 
Last night was only a puzzle 

“Not to Mr. Milhaus,” cried Victory, that worst sting 
cropping out in spite of her. ‘Mr. Milhaus knows. Oh, 
and the company must too; some ofthemanyhow. But that 
is part of what I have to face; I must take into considera- 
tion that every one may come to know, and in the light of 
that I must decide whether it’s worth it to me to keep on, 
or ——”’ 

“Or what?” shot Frent. ‘‘What is the alternative ?”’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Victory dully. ‘‘ Travel perhaps; solitude. 
Oh, don’t you see I must keep on! There’s nothing else 
for me.” 

Frent said, fixing his eyes on her: 

The color surged into her cheeks. 
said, but witnout emotion. ‘Craig, as you once hinted he 
would, has gone to the camp whose fire shone nearest. So 
you see he does not come into it at all.” 

“Craig has gone——’’ Fre nt sté ired at her. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me you fanc y Cri aig to be in love—with another 
woman? Victory, you're 

Something swift and primitive had crept into Victory's 
face. ‘I found him here yesterday with Harriet Welby 
here in my room; he was holding her hand and saying to her: 
‘Harriet, Harriet, don’t you think you could?’”’ 

“Impossible! Why, last night when I saw him Dexter 
was—there’s some mistake.” 

(Page 17) 





‘There is Dexter.”’ 
‘*You are mistaken,’’ she 
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“The Stage She Knew Seemed Tawdry and Insignificant” 





Ex? ““There is no mistake,” said Victory evenly. 
bY “His tone, their whole attitude standing there 
together—but why talk of all that now? I 
only spoke of it to make you see 

‘‘There’s some mistake,” Frent repeated 
obstinately. “I tell you I know that Craig 
Dexter loves you; and if your argument for 
leaving him for Karr is based on a denial of 
that its first premise is a lie. Get rid of it at 
once.”’ 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ what has come over you? 
I never heard you speak like this.” 

“You never confronted me with an issue like 
this,” he retorted sternly. “Of course you 
gave Dexter the chance to explain that situa- 
tion? What did he say?” 

‘No,’’ she said in a low tone, ‘‘they didn’t see me, and 
I haven’t seen Craig since.” 

‘Humph! Well, I think,” Frent observed caustically, 
you’re in need of some one to eke out your logic. Do 
you realize what you’re doing? Casting the great de- 
cision not only of your life, but of his as well, and ignor- 

ing him—what he might be able to tell you—as calmly 

\ as- ” The gaunt features contracted suddenly. 

») ‘“The man you ought to have sent for, Victory,” he told 

her, ‘“is your husband.” 

‘““No,”’ said Victory instantly; ‘I can’t see Craig.” 

/ “Oh! Then what you want is not some one to set the 
facts before you, but some one who will simply confirm 
your present judgment. You’ve already made your 
decision.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then Victory, looking up 
at him, said slowly, ‘‘ Yes, I have. Since we’ve been sitting 
here talking I’ve seen how there’s only one thing for me to 
do: to go on in the theater.”’ 

‘‘Even now when you know that Karr ——”’ 
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We \T does that matter?”’ she returned defiantly. “In 
/¥V a man’s life he comes in contact with men he knows for 
what they are; sometimes they have the upper hand of him for 
the moment. Does he give up because of that? No, he uses 
those men; through his very knowledge of them he surpasses 
them. Very well,’’ she threw back her head, in her boldness 
wholly beautiful; “that is what I shall do with Gilbert Karr.” 

Frent rose stiffly. ‘‘In that case you don’t need me any 
longer.’” He looked at her for a moment, his grizzled head 
bent above her dark one in the sunlight. Then straightening, 
‘“‘T must go,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s just one thing I wish to say 
first: if you do go on in the theater and win success on this 
new basis no one will be happier than Dexter. He said last 
night that his dearest wish now was yours; that you should 
find in your work the fullest satisfaction. 

But Victory, instead of relenting at this, stiffened per- 
ceptibly. ‘“‘Of course,” she said in that hard voice with which 
she had spoken of Craig and Harriet, ‘‘now he would want 
me to succeed. Well, I shall! Good-by, Mr. Frent’’—again 
her hand lay in his for a moment—‘“‘ you don’t know what 
it’s meant talking things out with you. You—twice now 
you’ve helped me to get the curtain up when I hadn’t strength 
to do it of myself. If the piece zs a success’’—her smile was 
something Frent never forgot—‘‘it will be because you were 
behind the scenes.”’ 

He started to speak, halted, turned and left her almost 
rudely. 

She stood for a moment looking after him, the smile still 
wonderful upon her lips. Then, the tension of the last twelve 
hours suddenly giving way, she sank into the cushions of the 
couch and lay huddled up, still. Now that the great decision 
was made, the conflict of those stormy hours settled, she felt 
weak and irresponsible as a baby. 

XXI 

VEN without Frent’s visit the morning had been a stren- 
uous one. Although Miss Rayne had talked to most 
of the people who telephoned, there were many to whom 
Victory had to speak personally, including Mabel, whom it 
took some minutes to pacify.after her injured “‘and you never 
told mea word about it!’’ She was quite elated at Victory’s 
having acted ‘‘so cleverly’’ before such a “‘ recherché’’ assem- 
bly, and was glad, too, to have the ‘‘mystery”’ which had 

surrounded Victory lately thus agreeably solved. 

Victory knew, from this talk with Mabel, that the news- 
papers had not secured a story from the performance. Later, 
when she searched through them, she found only inconspicu- 
ous and complimentary mention of her ‘‘assistance at the 








Ibsen Society play"’ the night before. Lying among her 
cushions she thought of all that this was the forerunner, of 
the seven days’ scandal which would result; and for the first 
time in her life she shrank from newspaper notoriety—shrank 
from it, loathed it with all her heart. And while she would 
be going through the mire, Craig—of course Craig hoped she 
would succeed! For then he and Harriet 

“Oh-h!” Victory drew a long, sobbing breath. 
Icare? I'll have the theater; I'll work as I’ve never worked 
before—work till at night I'll be so tired She got up 
resolutely, remembering that she had an appointment with 
Milhaus at the theater at two o’clock. It was now almost 
one. She must lunch. 

She was tidying her hair before a mirror when Fleming 
announced: ‘‘Miss Welby, ma’am. She’s waiting in the 
drawing-room.” 

Victory started violently. 





“Why do 





“Miss Welby? What does 
she—tell her I’m—no,”’ regaining her dignity swiftly, ‘I'll 
see her. Ask Miss Welby to be kind enough to come into the 
dining-room, Fleming, and serve luncheon at once.” 


HEN the slight figure hurried into the dining-room 

Victory went forward smiling. ‘I wassure you'd under- 
stand my asking you to come in here,” she said, lightly apolo- 
getic; ‘‘you see I have an appointment. But you'll have 
some luncheon with me?” 

‘““No; thank you.”” Harriet sank nervously into one of the 
tall chairs near the table. “I only want to talk, Victory—to 
talk to you alone.” 

Victory, sitting down before her consommé, said tranquilly, 
“Tl ring, Fleming.’” And when the man had gone, ‘‘ Well, 
Harriet?’’ she said, and turned to the agitated girl with 
quiet steadiness. 

‘“‘Victory’’—Harriet threw aside her muff and sat for- 
ward, her small, zealot’s face tense with indomitable pur- 
pose—‘‘I’ve come to beg you, to plead with you—don’t go 
back to the theater. Give it up; give it up forever.”’ 

Victory regarded her curiously. ‘‘Why should you,”’ she 
put the faintest emphasis on the pronoun, ‘‘want me to 
give it up? 

‘Because it’s hurting Craig.’’ Harriet struggled with her 
voice, which was evidently a prey to strong emotion. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how it’s hurting him.” 

“I suppose you mean his career?’’ said Victory dryly, 
buttering bread. ‘‘Don’t worry. After the first sensation, 
far from hurting him, it'll do him good. Sympathy is always 
with the man whose wife deserts him, whatever the cause. 
And he'll be far better off, rid of the stage stigma once and 
for all, than with it forever threatening to spread over his 
Ww hole career—and ruin it. 

‘“‘Victory,’’ gasped Harriet, ‘‘you are hard!” 

“‘Can you think of no reason’’—Victory looked straight 
into the light eyes—‘‘ why I should be hard?” 

The other woman stammered: ‘‘ Well, of course Craig— 
Craig—he said you’d had some dreadful misunderstanding, 
that you felt obliged to go back to your old life; and he 
asked me 

““Yes?’”’ A swift, hot gleam leaped to Victory’s 
“What did he ask you?” she demanded rigidly. 

‘Oh, you are hard!’’ moaned Harriet. ‘‘ He asked me— 
I was here yesterday to see you when you were out —he asked 
me to wait for you, to—to intercede with you. He said it was 
his last hope and 

‘“To—intercede? He asked you 

““Yes. You don’t understand perhaps’’—Harriet’s own 
face grew hard then—‘‘you think he ought never to have 
mentioned it to me; but Craig and I have a friendship that 
made it natural and right for him to come to me in his hour 
of terrible ”’ she broke off, staring. 
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OR Victory’s face was strangely light. ‘“‘Oh, I see it 
all!’’ she cried. ‘‘He asked you if you ‘didn’t think you 
could’—that! Oh, how absurd, how ridiculously beautiful !”’ 
Joy and relief almost overwhelmed Victory. ‘And you’re 
here now for that,”’ she laughed uncertainly, ‘‘to intercede?” 
‘“‘Really,’? murmured Harriet, “‘you take it so queerly, 
Victory, that I hardly know how to go on.” 

‘“You’re doing beautifully!’’ said Victory, eyes shining. 
““You promised Craig to mediate and a 

“Not at first though,’ Harriet put in hurriedly. “At 
first’’—the crimson flooded her face even to the tips of the 
small ears—‘“‘I thought I couldn’t. I refused Craig; I went 
away rather abruptly.” 

“But afterward,” said Victory, ‘‘ you decided you could?”’ 

‘* Afterward I realized my mistake. I saw the tremendous 
opportunity that was mine and’’—the 
flush faded from the small face, leav- 
ing it pale—‘‘I determined to improve 
it. I determined to come here and 
plead with you, Victory, not for Craig’s 
reputation—though the material side 
of it is quite important too—but to beg 
you’’—Harriet’s voice sank lower— 
“to use my utmost entreaty to bring 
you and Craig together again.” 

Victory pushed away the food she 
had been pretending to eat and looked 
at Harriet. ‘‘It will please you, then,” 
she said, realizing with sudden tender- 
ness all that it had meant to Harriet +‘ 
to come, ‘‘to know that that is exactly 
what you’ve done.”’ 

Harriet faltered, ‘‘What, already? 
Why I've said nothing; I’ve scarcely 
begun 

“You've said enough,’ returned 
Victory, rising to go over to her; ‘‘and,”’ 
taking Harriet’s hand with a first im- 
pulse of real liking for the little crea- 
ture, ‘‘I want you to know that I shall 
always thank you—from my heart.” 

Harriet, bewildered, beamed. She 
had no idea how it had come about, but 
if Victory said so, if Victory thanked her, then Craig would 
thank her. He would owe her his happiness; he would owe 
her always. She drewa breath almost of exaltation. ‘‘ Then 
you will give up the theater?”’ she asked, eagerly’ returning 
the pressure of the slender hand. ‘“‘ You'll give it up this 
time forever, Victory?” 








ICTORY’S happy eyes clouded for an instant. ‘“‘We’ll 
see about the theater,’’ she promised. ‘Don’t worry, 
Harriet; everything will come right all around.” 

‘““We-ell,”’ said Harriet rather anxiously. Then, as she 
gathered up her furs, ‘‘I don’t know why it is nor how it’s 
come about, but I feel that ev erything is right somehow. 
Will you,”’ she added hesitatingly, ‘‘kiss me, Victory?” 

The lips of the two women met and sealed a lasting friend- 
ship. ‘‘Thank you,” said Victory again; “‘oh, I do mean it; 
thank you, Harriet.” 

When the door had closed upon Harriet, Victory stood for 
a moment, poised, radiant, and shyly, ardently young. 


“‘Craig’’—was the thought that leaped to her mind —‘‘I want 
him now, at once. Where shall I find him at this time? I 
must just look at him anyhow, even if I can’t ” She 
laughed like a child. “I know; he'll be at court and— 
Georgette! Georgette!’’—she flew upstairs, tripping in her 
haste—‘'I want my sables and my purse and the carriage 
and my prettiest hat. And, Georgette, telephone to the 
theater and tell Mr. Milhaus I can’t come at two o’clock. 
Tell him I have to go—that I can’t possibly come today.”’ 

XXII 

ER heart, as she was whirled away to Craig, fairly sang. 

She longed to tell Frent its glad message, thinking 
shamefacedly of his loyalty where she had been so quick to 
doubt and tocondemn. She thought with a delicious thrill of 
the moment when Craig would look up and see her in the 
courtroom; of the secret word that would pass between 
them—wonderful, intoxicating—over the heads of all those 
people. She would make him know, oh, he should know what 
her coming meant, the promise it was. 

Promise? Fora moment the sky darkened. That promise 
was to include, as Harriet had begged, giving up the theater — 
this time forever. Victory felt, with a fearful little shudder, 
the old war on again in the fierce and final battle. The knowl- 
edge of last night could not wipe out those years of devotion 
to the life in which she was born; in which she had grown up; 
and for which she had toiled and sacrificed first in bitterness, 
then in great joy. She yearned over it with a longing the 
more terrible in that she knew now she had never really won 
its riches for her own. A very human desire to win, and to 
win splendidly—over Karr, over everything—came to her, 
irresistible. Perhaps, she thought wistfully, she could make 
Craig understand. Had not Frent said that Craig wanted 
her to succeed in the theater? And not, she knew now, 
because of Harriet. 

Victory began to plan how she would tell him everything; 
he would want her to win too. He would understand how 
she must win, because of the glory she had all unconsciously 
stolen from Karr. They would make some arrangement; she 
would go with him to Washington if he were elected. Then 
he would allow her to play a few weeks’ engagement when 
they were back in New York; she was sure he would. ‘For,’ 
she told herself, “‘I must have that part of my life, the indi- 
vidual part, just as he must have his. I cannot kill my 
identity with the theater unless I kill myself.” 





HEN she found herself in the courtroom; she saw Craig, 
and she forgot the theater. 

Victory had never been in court. It was all new to her: 
the Judge with his sharp little eyes and pink, bald head; the 
jurors in their stolid rows; the clerk and the court attend- 
ants; the line of reporters; and hunched into his chair apart, 
the prisoner. She gazed at them with quick appreciation of 
the dramatic they embodied. She thought how different it 
all was from such scenes upon the stage; how grimly, almost 
gruesomely real! And suddenly, feeling that, she wondered 
if Craig would win the case. 

The District Attorney, a man with jerky, confident ges- 
tures and a rasping voice, was speaking. Victory hated him 
instantly. He announced that he was about to call his last 
witness, Jake Fadden, the defendant’s son. 

A buzz of anticipation ran around the crowded courtroom. 
Victory saw Craig turn to smile encouragingly at Fadden. 
She wondered, with a sudden faintness, what it would be to 
know one’s self dependent on Craig for vindication as a clean 
thing, for one’s honor, for the privilege of walking free in 
the sun and unbarred air ten, fifteen, perhaps twenty, years! 
The indictment, she recalled, was for assault with intent to 
kill, and, while they knew now that Tim would not die, the 
picture the newspapers had drawn—of a sturdy, talented boy 
changed into a maimed thing that lay, picking ceaselessly at 
the coverlet, muttering uncouth syllables that made no 
sense—could Craig win against that picture? Victory’s 
hands within her muff locked together. He must win. 

A shambling, overgrown boy was led into the room, fol- 
lowed by the officer who had brought him. Fadden, at sight 
of the boy, gave an inarticulate, low cry; but his son did not 
turn his tousled, yellow head in the father’s direction. There 
was a murmur of surprise when the tall fellow gave his age 
as sixteen. Then Jake began his story. Previous witnesses 
had done little more than aid the circumstantial evidence. 
Victory, with an eye always on Craig, alert for the moment 
when he should see her, listened absorbedly. 





Jake testified that he 
Tim ‘‘lots o’ times.” 

Instantly Fadden was on his feet, shouting like a madman, 
“You're lying, you little ” before the attendant could 
silence him and force him back into his seat. 

Jake went on with his story in a colorless, unmoved voice. 
On the night of the thirty-first of August he had suspected 
trouble. Seeing his father was ‘‘on one o’ his jags”’ the wit- 
ness had ‘‘cleared out’’ to watch the baseball returns and 
spend the night with some boy friends. He had advised Tim 
to clear out too, but Tim was a “nervy kid”’ and told him to 
‘chase himself.’’ Tim guessed he could “look out for Pa’ 
and the next thing Jake knew was when they told him “ Pa 
had done for Tim.” 

So the story reached its dreary end. Fadden sat gazing 
at Jake with the vacant stare almost of imbecility. 

The District Attorney rose. ‘‘I am ready,” he said to 
Craig, ‘‘to turn the witness over to the defense to cross- 
examine.” 


had seen his father show cruelty to 
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There was a murmur as he sat down. Jake’s story had been 
well handled so as to make the most of the suggestions and 
implications it conveyed. 

Victory, with her trained gift of reading expression, saw that 
it had decidedly impressed both audience and j jury. ‘‘Oh,’’she 
thought with a little moan, “if Craig can’t offset that story, 
if he can't produce counter-testimony just as telling—but he 
will! I know he will!’’ she assured herself anxiously. For she 
knew that in the balance hung not only Fadden’s acquittal, 
but also Craig's election. Public opinion, once so enthusi- 
astic for him, had now grown as bitter against him. People 
all around her were whispering: ‘“‘That’s him; that’s Dexter, 
the fellow who’s defending him.” ‘‘ How’d you like to be in 


”? 


his shoes?’’ ‘Catch any one voting for him for Congress! 


ICTORY leaned forward and watched Craig as he rose, 
tall, commanding, quiet, assured. Oh, this was real! 
Those make-believe scenes in the theater which she had 
thought faithful reproductions—her eyes went from Craig to 
Fadden, his gray head bowed upon his breast, and her lips 
trembled. She forgot to wish that Craig would look up and 
see her; her heart was all in his voice as he began to speak. 
“Your Honor, the prosecution is trying to prove that a 
man whom no neighbor nor relative except the boy now on 
the witness-stand testifies as having seen or heard abuse 
either of his sons ty 

“T object,” the District Attorney interrupted, rising. 
“Your Honor, I fs 

‘*Objection overruled,” said the Judge. 

“The prosecution,” proceeded Dexter calmly, “aims to 
prove this man guilty of assault with intent to kill his 
younger son. The prosecution declares that this man, who 
has always shown great pride in the boy, wantonly maimed 
him; that this workingman, with his big, rough hands, gave 
the cruel and delicate twist that left those small, red marks 
on the boy’s throat and at the same time rendered him uncon- 
scious;. and that this father then, although in a drunken 
stupor, dealt with conscious, malicious intent the blows that 
would kill or ruin for life this son whom he dearly loved. 
The prosecution i 

si | object!’ ” the District Attorney interrupted again 
sharply. ‘‘ Your Hunor, this is 

Before the Judge could speak Dexter said swiftly: ‘‘ Your 
Honor, I have done. I wished simply to summarize at this 
point the People’s case for the benefit of the gentlemen of 
the jury, who, with the mass of inconsequential detail put 
before them, might inadvertently have lost sight of the 
principal points of the case. I will at once proceed to 
cross-question the witness.’ 

Victory fairly tingled with pride and growing faith. This 
was a new Craig to her—this Craig (a whimsical smile flitted 
over her face) on his stage, playing the ‘‘lead.”” Then the 
smile was gone as there came to her a sudden realization of 
the tremendous, the awful stage it was, and of its infinite 
possibilities. For the first time in her life the stage she knew 
seemed in comparison tawdry and insignificant. 














RAIG had turned to the apathetic Jake and was gazing 

hard into the boy’s dull eyes: ‘‘I want you,” he said 
slowly, “to face the jury —all the way,” as, under the battery 
of twenty-four eyes, Jake wavered. ‘‘ Look at these gentle- 
men and answer this question: Jake Fadden,”’ with a sudden 
imperious command, ‘“‘did you try to kill your brother?”’ 

“I object, Your Honor” the District Attorney was 
instantly on his feet; ‘this is intimidating the witness, trying 
to make him incriminate 

But Craig had got the moment he wanted. With Jake’s 
face full to the jury, so that they caught the expression that 
swept over it, he had also got the expression of the jury’s 
faces at that moment. Now he turned swiftly to the Judge. 
‘“Your Honor,” he said, ‘‘I beg leave to address the court 
before the objection of the prosecution is ruled on.”’ 

The Judge nodded. ‘“‘What have you to say?” he asked. 

Dexter looked at Jake. The boy’s face had regained its 
lethargy, although it was white. ‘I was in the room at the 
hospital,’’ Dexter began amid a deep, tense silence, his eyes 
never leaving Jake, ‘‘when Tim Fadden had his first flash 
of consciousness, the one sane moment which so far has come 
tc him since the assault. He opened his eyes, looked about 





him with an expression of the most piteous terror I have 
ever seen, and whispered one word. That word was‘ Jake. 
The silence in the courtroom seemed to deepen. “ 
roborative testimony I will call Nurse Gibbon.” 
“Ober 


anybody. 
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For cor- 


said a dull voice drearily, ‘‘you needn’t call 
I’llown up. You’ve got me; and the boys would 
’a’ squealed anyway. Iseen one of ’em 
when I come in. He 

The Judge cleared his throat sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Remember that what you say 
may be used against you,” he warned 
the witness. 

““Yes-sir,” Jake acquiesced vaguely 
and went on. ‘‘It’s true,’ he said 
almost stupidly; ‘I slugged him. I 
hated him, I did. He was four years 
younger ’n me, but he was always 
ahead o’ me; and Pa set more store by 
him than he would ’a’ for ten o’ me.” 





HE gaze of the court swung slowly 

from the boy to Fadden. He was 
sitting crouched in his chair, with one 
hand over his eyes and the other 
pressed against his mouth. He looked 
more abjectly wretched than at any 
moment of the trial. 

“You confess’’—for some reason the 
Judge’s cold voice wavered slightly— 
“that it was you who assaulted your 
brother?”? Dexter sat down. ‘‘What 
is your reason’’—theJudge continued — 
“for having, in addition to your origi- 
nal crime, committed that of perjury? 
Why did you tell that story to fasten the blame on your 
father, who was innocent ?”’ he asked Jake severely. ‘‘ You 
knew that it was perjury?” 

“Sure,” said the boy numbly. “I fished the stories 
a-purpose to put the blame on Pa. And the boys ’t stood in 
wit’ me, I said I’d give ’em two dollars apiece when it was a 
sure go I’d get off free. But they’d ’a’ squealed. One of ’em 
told me yest’day he’d squeal if I didn’t give ’im more money; 
said he’d go to Mr. Dexter. They’re squealers. But they 
were the only ones I dast tell. They hated Tim too.” 

Throughout the courtroom was still that deathly silence. 
The District Attorney was the only one to break it—with 
an impatient tapping of his pencil. 

‘“Why did you hate Tim ?”’ questioned the Judge. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid; you’re not on trial. Your trial,” with a nod at 
the officer standing near the boy, ‘‘will take place later. 
But tell these gentlemen why you hated your brother.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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XIX 


LOUD LAKE is away up on the 
f Canadian boundary, and is one 

of the many bodies of water that 
do their best to make the line pictur- 
esque as well as protective. On its 
Canadian shore there is a stretch of 
virgin pine that makesthe mouth of the 
American settler water every time he 
looks at it, for he has cleared the south- 
eastern shore almost as clean as the 
proverbial whistle. There is only one 
village on the lake, Washington, which 
is neatly arranged in the cleared section 
at the end of a railroad line, and is the 
gateway to a sportsman’s paradise. 

Twenty-five miles from Washington 
‘as the crow flies is Brigham’s island, 
where Henry Brigham had built a fish- 
inglodge. He wasanardent fisherman, 
and went up whenever the jam trade 
would let him. So it was with a feeling 
of envy that he advised his son to try 
the air of Cloud Lake. He would have 
gone with him, but the preserve busi- 
ness was not to be trusted alone in the 
present crisis. 

Young Brigham took the afternoon 
train from Waloo, and when it pulled 
into Washington the next morning he 
sniffed the air gratefully, for the north- 
west wind was laden with the breath of 
Canadian pines. He might well have 
thought that his coming had been 
heralded and that a group of prominent 
citizens was at the station to welcome 
him, for a large portion of the popula- 
tion, men, women and children, had 
gathered on the platform. But Henry 
had been in Washington before, and 
remembered that the arrival of every 
train was greeted by this same curious- 
eyed throng. 





























T WAS, to be sure, several years since 

he had been there, but he was recog- 
nizedimmediately,and hisoldacquaint- 
ances nodded indifferently to conceal 
the curiosity that almost consumed 
them. Theywondered whyhe had come 
Northat thistime. It wasa trifle early 
for ducks and a trifle late for good fish- 
ing. What had brought him to Cloud 
Lake? The question was in every 
face, but Henry did not answer it; in- 
stead he asked another: Where was 
Pete Nelson? 

Nelson had the responsibility of see- 
ing that noone ranaway with Brigham’s 
island while the Brighams were away 
from the lake. He wasa stubborn old 
bachelor, but he could broila fish to per- 
fection, knew what the word ‘‘omelet”’ 
really meant, and could make a cup of coffee that was real 
coffee. Added to these admirable qualities were the facts 
that he did not drink, preferred the island to any other place 
on the footstool, knew more about the habits of fish than of 
human beings, and never wanted any company but his own. 
When any one commented upon his habit of chatting to 
himself he would look upin surprise. ‘I like to talk to a man 
of sense,” he would mutter. 

Henry had sent a telegram to announce his coming, but, as 
Pete only visited the village when he pleased, there was a 
chance that he had not received the message and that Henry 
would have to depend upon the only launch in the village, 
the property of Swante Anderson, the proprietor of the 
Waldorf Hotel, president of the bank, and Mayor of Wash- 
ington, for transportation to the island; and as the “‘ Gracie 
Mae” had a chronic pain in her engine she was more often to 
be found in the repair shop than on the lake. 

But as Henry stood on the steps of the little station and 
talked to Anderson he saw Pete slouch up the street. He 
waved his hand, but if Pete saw him he made no sign. 
He oniy grunted when he came nearer and Henry called to 
him. Like the other people in Washington he yearned to 
know what had brought Henry from Waloo to disturb his 
peaceful life and interrupt his meditations. He groaned 
when he saw the steamer trunk, the typewriter case and the 
suit-case which Henry pointed out as his personal baggage. 
The feller must be planning to spend the rest of his life on 

srigham’s island,” he grumbled to himself. 








“THEY left Washington directly aiter dinner. Pete kept his 
4 conversation to himself and Henry found occupation in 
ls own thoughts as the little launch puffed its way through 

ihe lake until it came to Brigham’s island, where the lodge 
ooked far larger than the Waldorf Hotel at Washington. It 

seemed to be at the edge of the world, for from its wide 
verat das little could be seen but water, unless it was sky, 
is true that there was as much sky as water. 

vte condescended to take the luggage in while Henry 

‘iled about to see what changes his father had made. The 

boat house had been enlarged to accommodate a new motor- 
boat; a couple of canoes were on racks near at hand; there 

Were several rowboats; and a vacant space showed where the 

gasoline launch which had brought them from the village 
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Pete Nelson 


substance that did Horatio Henderson 
service asa heart. He didn’t believe 
she had; nor that she ever would, any 
more than he had been able to influence 
his father. He grew depressed as he 
sat there in thetwilight. If Judith had 
really meant what she had said on the 
“‘Loafer’’ why had she gone away with- 
out a word to him? If she was deter- 
mined not to marry him without her 
father’s permission the sooner he forgot 
her the better. He didn’t see how he 
could put her out of his heart or his 
thoughts, but he could try. 

Rather suddenly he became conscious 
that he was cold and sleepy, and he 
went in, to be hailed by Pete, who 
wanted to know whether Henry wanted 
fish for breakfast. “’Cause if you do 
I'll have to catch some.” 

Henry answered that he would leave 
the matter of meals to Pete, although 
if fish were to be caught he would 
catch them. He wasn’t sleeping very 
well and he would be up early. 

But he didn’t catch the fish and he 
wasn’t up early, for he did sleep well— 
so well that Pete roared up the stairs a 
dozen times before Henry rolled over 
and opened his eyes. 

“Tf you don’t get up this minute 
you'll cook your own breakfast !’’ Pete 


shouted angrily, and with a sigh Henry 
rose. 





N BRIGHAM’S ISLAND it was 

very quiet and the undisturbed 
atmosphere should have been favorable 
to literary work, but young Brigham’s 
book advanced very slowly. In spite of 
his best efforts his thoughts would stray 
from the persimmon conserve he had 
found in Japan, or the orange-flower 
jam he had eaten in Syria, back to a 
little blue pot of ‘‘ Raisiné de France”’ 
which he had shared with Judith 
Henderson at Pontarlier. The summer 
had been dry and hot, and these early 
autumn days were full of the exhilara- 
tion that is to be found in Northern 
Minnesota in late September when the 
air is full of golden lights. An occa- 
sional forest fire changed the sparkling 
haze to a strange ycllow glow and filled 
the air with smoke and in some odd 
way soothed young Brigham. It would 
have annoyed him to have every day 
beautiful when he felt so forlorn and 











“By a Single Impulse They Sprang to Their Feet. ‘The Spring Jam!’ 


They Cried in Excited Unison. ‘Mint Apples!’” 


belonged. Above was a big room witha fireplace, half a dozen 
chairs, the sort a man would choose, and a huge table. On 
the wall, wherever there was not a window, or a cupboard 
filled with guns in canvas overcoats, or fish-hooks, reels, 
weights, hooks and flies, there was fishing or hunting para- 
phernalia. Henry nodded his head approvingly; the old dad 
certainly kept up to date in his amusements, he thought as 
he went up to the lodge. 

The living-room occupied the entire lower floor, for there 
was a small addition in which were the kitchen and Pete’s 
room. French windows led on to the porch which ran around 
the house, and the first thing Henry did was to open them 
wide so that the lake breeze came in and _ freshened the air. 
A many-antlered deer’s head hung over the huge fireplace, 
and on the walls between the windows were other specimens 
of the skill of the fisherman and hunter. There was not much 
furniture—two big couches, some chairs that had the same 
comfortable distinction as those in the boat house, and 
several tables. Henry cleared one of these, dragged it nearer 
the window, put his typewriter on it, filled the drawers with 
paper and notes, and unpacked his guide-books and volumes 
of references. If a man could write a book on the jams of the 
world anywhere surely he could do it in this free, airy place. 

There was the same feeling of space upstairs, and after 
inspecting the four bedrooms he made his choice and finished 
his unpacking. He was glad to be on Brigham’s island, and 
he had an idea that he would do some good work there. 

After a supper that made him understand why his father 
put up with Pete’s idiosyncrasies he walked down to the 
landing to smoke his pipe. 

There was just a hint of acridness in the air that made him 
sniff knowingly. ‘‘Forest fires,”” he thought as he dropped 
down so that his feet hung over the water and his back was 
propped against a dock pile. Toward the west the sun, a 
great, glowing red ball, was falling into the lake in a mad 
desire to meet another red ball. He watched them, fascinated, 
until the two came together. It reminded him of that night 
at the club house when the moon had coquetted with its 
reflection in the river—the night Judith had told him that 
she loved him. 

Judith! 

He wondered where she was and what she was doing; won- 
dered if she had been able to make any impression on the flinty 

(Page 19) 


alone. 

He had been on the island two days 
and was making fair progress in his 
literary efforts at last, when suddenly 
he found it impossible to keep his attention fixed on his 
work. He broke off in the middle of a sentence and went out. 

A soft haze hung low on the water, mysterious and allur- 
ing. It allured Henry, and, crossing over to the boat house, 
he lowered a canoe into the lake and paddled into the mist. 
It gave him an odd sensation to make his way through this 
veil that thinned or thickened unwarningly. Everything 
was unreal. Henry felt as though he were in a dream world 
and he gave himself up to dreams. It was for the last time, 
he swore. After today he would work steadily on the book. 
But now, in this mysterious world, he would think of Judith. 

He drew in his paddle and lounged back on the cushions 
to build wonderful castles in which he and Judith lived 
happily ‘‘ever after.’’ His imagination was so vivid, so 
strong, that he seemed to see Judith. Why he actually 
heard her singing—a gay little boating song that he used to 
sing himself in college. He sat up and listened hungrily, his 
heart thumping. Then, as he looked wistfully across the 
water, the mist lifted and he did see her against the horizon, 
like a picture on a screen. At least he saw a girl in a canoe, 
paddling lazily. 

“Judith!” he called and caught up his own paddle. 

But swiftly as the mist had lifted it dropped again thicker 
than before, shutting out the picture. He strained his eyes 
to pierce the veil and thrust his paddle into the water. His 
quick movement turned the canoe, and in the fog he did not 
know which way to go. He called once, twice, three times, 
but there was no answer, and he stopped, baffled. 

“Crazy! Clean crazy!’’ he muttered, staring at the mist 
that enveloped him. 


E FELT a thousand times more lonely than before, and 
he would be in luck, he thought gloomily, if he ever saw 
Brigham’s island again. But he had seen something; you 
couldn’t convince him that he hadn't. It couldn’t be Judith, 
a real girl, so it must have been a vision. He had never heard 
that Cloud Lake was haunted, but there was a lot about it 
that doubtless he had not heard. He would ask Pete, if he 
ever saw Pete again, he decided, as he paddled slowly through 
the mist that fortunately lightened before him so that after 
some time he did see Pete again. 
And Pete scolded him roundly for being such “‘a consarned 
idiot’’ as to go out on the lake in such a fog. No one with an 








ounce of brains would do it, he grumbled; for he had been 
uneasy as to what explanation he would make to Henry 
Brigham, senior, if Henry Brigham, junior, should disappear. 

Henry did not argue about the weight of his brains, but 
asked at once: ‘Pete, did you ever hear that Cloud Lake 
was haunted?’’ 

Pete helped him put the canoe on its rack before he 
answered: “Sure it’s haunted! You haven’t forgotten 
Goose Island? Don’t you remember about that old Injun 
who tied a young buck to the big pine over there, because 
he'd fallen in love with the chief’s daughter? He meant to 
starve him to death. The squaw found out where he was an’ 
started across in her canoe tocut him loose. Just before she 
got to the island a squall come up an’ drownded her before 
her lover’s very eyes, an’ he died too. You can’t get the 
Injuns to this part of the jake unless the weather’s bright 
an’ clear; they’re scared of meeting her on her way to her 
lover. I dunno as! believe much in such yarns,” he scratched 
his chin. ‘‘Do you?” He looked up suddenly at Henry, 
who colored a bit. 

“Not very much,’’ Henry replied. He remembered that 
he had heard the story before. It must have been subcon- 
sciously projected from the back of his mind and mixed 
itself with Judith until he had the impression of a picture 
from without. He had not realized that he had drifted so 
near Goose Island. Well, well! how many love stories had 
gone wrong! How many parents had been obdurate! His 
experience was only one of many; but why couldn’t they all 
have run straight, and what was to be the end of it? he 
wondered as he followed Pete into the lodge. 

XX 

NRY woke the next morning with a very clear idea of 
what he was going to do. There were to be no day- 
dreams today. He would work at his notesall the morning, 
and in the afternoon he would paddle over to Goose Island. 
He held his thoughts resolutely on jams until after dinner; 
and he was again in the canoe when the restless movement 
of the water and the dancing sunbeams made it impossible 

for him to think clearly of anything else. 

Goose Island is no larger thana baseball park, and at one 
end the basaltic rocks rise forbiddingly. But Henry had 
often played on the island as a boy, and he remembered that 
to the south there wasa little cove from which he could easily 
clamber to the top, where he would find half a dozen scrub 
pine trees with their wind-tormented branches and a growth 
of long grass that the sun and wind had made as dry as 
tinder. Many years before, when the Indians were lords of 
that Northern land, they had buried their dead on the island, 
and a few of the old tombs remained, two or three weather- 
beaten boxes, silvered with age and raised on stilts. They 
were on the higher rocks, and when he was a youngster 
Henry used to climb up and peer into them and shiver when 
he saw the dried, bleached bones. He shivered now as he 
remembered that it was to the big pine by the burial boxes 
that the Indian lover had been bound. Poor beggar! He 
had died for love. That might be easier than living without 
it, he decided sadly, as he retraced his way through the long 
grass to the other side of the island, which was a favorite 
spot with Washington picnic parties. Every stranger who 
came to the village was brought to Goose Island fora picnic 
supper before he left. It was the only place of historic 
interest in the county, and the people made'the most of it. 

A pile of boulders that made an excellent imitation of a 
Turkish divan offered Henry a mute invitation, and he 
dropped down on them to find that they fitted into the lines 
of his body as comfortably as the most 
artfully designed chair would have done. 

He lit his pipe and looked broodingly off 

over the dancing water. He watched it 

until he felt himself yielding toits soothing 

influence; then, stuffing his pipe into his 

pocket, hecurled himself into a more com- 

fortable position and was sound asleep ina 

minute. It was nota restful sleep, for he Ltey, 
dreamed, and his dreams were a queer 
tangle of Judith and the Indian girl, the 
Indian lover and himself. At last they 
wereall Judith, and he sighed and groaned 
until he sighed and groaned himself awake, 
and sat up witha start tostareat a girl who 
wasstanding ona ledge of rock just beyond 
him, on the other side of a rowof scrubby 
bushes. He rubbedhiseyes. It couldn't 
be that he was “‘ seeing things” a second 
time. And then he jumped to his feet, 
for it was a real flesh-and-blood girl. 

‘“‘Judith!’’ he cried, and pushed his way 
through the bushes. 


T WAS fortunate that she did not step 
backward or she would have fallen over 
the bank; but surprise stunned her. 
““You!’’ she had just time to murmur be- 
fore he had her in hisarms and was kissing 


her eyes, her cheeks, her lips. KR 
“And it was you yesterday—in the 4A iN 
canoe?” he challenged breathlessly. i, 


**And I let Pete make me think it was a 
ghost! How dared you go out in sucha 
fog? You darling! You dear! Did my \ 
wanting you more than anything else in ; 
the world materialize you out of the air? S 
Where did you come from?” 

“Where did you come from?” she - 
wanted to know first, and she ran her ii 
fingers up and down his sleeve in a tender, ar 
possessive manner that thrilled him to his 
heels. 

He told her why, when and howhe had 


come, and of the book, “The Jams of the oS 
















































World,” that he was writing to please his father; and she 
told him of the compact she had made with her father. 

‘T didn’t want to goaway very far, and yet I wanted to be 
where | wouldn’t see any one. Usually at this season Cloud 


_ Lake is deserted. But Mr. and Mrs. Brown are always at 


Lake View until the lake freezes, so I ‘wired’ them and came 
up last week.’’ 

Lake View! Ifhe had only used his brains he would have 
remembered that Horatio Henderson had an island in Cloud 
Lake just as large and stony as Henry Brigham’s island. 
Why they were not ten miles apart! Lake View was more of 
asummer cottage than Brigham’s lodge, but both had been 
built the same year, and for several seasons the two families 
had lived on their islands and enjoyed such intimate inter- 
course that they would have worn ruts between the two 
islands if ruts could be worn in water. But for the last ten 
years Henderson had acted as if he had never heard of Cloud 
Lake, and Lake View had been left to the caretakers unless 
Judith wished to entertain a group of school or college 
friends. For Henderson did notcarefor fishing. Hethought 
aman showed weakness if he liked tospend a day with a tin 
can of bait in a boat under a blazing sun when he could buy 
bigger, better and cheaper fish from any Indian. 

Now that Henry was positive that Judith was there beside 
him Cloud Lake seemed the most natural place in the world 
for her to have come. He couldn’t imagine why he had not 
thought so before. He had lost three days, he mourned. 
If there had been any romance in him he would have been 
to see the cottage that had been her home, he groaned, as he 
threw himself down beside her. ‘‘I can’t believe that it is 
really you,” he murmured, 

“*T am just asrealas you are,” she insisted, “and at least 
five pounds more real than when you saw me last,’’ ruefully. 
“T am getting disgracefully stout up here. I thought people 
grew thin and haggard when they were unhappy.”’ 

“*Have you been unhappy ?”’ He wanted to kill the person 
who had made her go. 

She nodded. “Very unhappy. It hurts me to defy and 
disappoint Father, and yet what can I do? If he had any 
other reason—but a quarrel between two old men shouldn’t 
come between two young people, should it ?”’ 


OST emphatically it should not. 
his lips told her so unmistakably. 

“‘T was so sorry for him when I came away,’ she sighed. 
‘He wanted to come with me; but I wish him to have a 
chance to miss me, tosee what it will mean to have me out of 
his life. Imisshim dreadfully, At first [thought Icouldn’t 
stand it, that I would have to write to him at least; but 
I have a little laboratory at Lake View, a duck ofa place. 
Father fitted it up for mein my Sophomore vacation, and I 
have been making some experiments for him. I feel that, if 
I can give him a new jam, perhaps he won't be so hard 
toward us. I paddled over here this afternoon for a short 
vacation. But you would never believe what I am doing 
with blueberries,’’ triumphantly. 

‘‘Blueberries!’’ he laughed. 

“Yes, blueberries,” she insisted. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown put up 
quantities of them. You know they grow all around the 
lake—huge blue fellows. I didn’t have anything else to work 
with, but I found an old recipe book of Mrs, Brown’s that 
gave me an idea. If you weren’t connected with Brigham’s 
Jamand Conserve Factory,” saucily, “‘ | might tell you what 
1 combine with blueberries.”’ 

Heput his hands overhis ears. ‘‘Iwouldn’tlisten! Ihave 
secrets of my own that nothing would induce me to divulge 

to one of the name of Hender- 

son,”’and they laughed happily 

because they could now joke 

yA over what had once been no 
joking matter. 

Hisred-brown head wasvery 
near her, and as they satin a 
happy silence her fingers shyly 
ae strayed to caress his hair. 

y Almost as they touched the 
ruddy locks she snatched them 
quickly away and brought 
them to demure order in her 
lap. 

But light as her touch had 
a been he felt it and reached up 
and caught the adventurous 
fingers. “It won’t burn you,” 
he promised, speaking for his 
red thatch. 

She coloredadorably. “I’m 
not so sure of that.” For a 
flame had seemed to leap to 
her as she touched him. 

For a moment he watched 
her, reveling in the delicious 
playof color inher face. Then 
he sprang to his feet and looked 
eagerly down ather. ‘‘Judith,’’ 
he said quickly, breathlessly, 
‘“ why shouldn’t we be married 
at once? Today? Wecan go 
to Washington and get a 
license and a minister.’’ 

She slipped to her feet, too, 
and her face paled under its 
coating of tan. She looked 
like a schoolgirl in her short 
skirt and coat of khaki, Her 
eyes, which had danced so mer- 
rily, grew sober, and yet she 
was more vividly alive than 
Henry had ever seen her. 

“Why can’t we be married 
today ?”’ he repeated. 


The quick touch of 


She stepped out of reach of hisarms. ‘I promised Father,” 
she said, breathlessly also, ‘that I wouldn’t—not for a 
month. You wouldn’t ask me to break my promise to my 
father? A month isn’t very long,’’ she told him falteringly. 

“It’s an eternity!” he exclaimed, and caught her in his 
arms, 

“TI promised, Henry; I promised Father,’ 
trying to free herself. 

He let her go. ‘‘If you promised,’”’ he conceded. ‘Only 
your father will never consent. Never! But after we are 
married—I told you what he would do then. And this is 
sucha Heavenly place for a honeymoon—our honeymoon !”’ 
softly. 

“‘We can come back,”’ she whispered. 

“In thirty days? The lake will be frozen solid then.” 

This was gross exaggeration, for the lake seldom froze until 
November and this was only the last of September. But 
instead of contradicting him Judith looked at him help- 
lessly, appealingly, as he stood staring down at the little 
waves, a frown on his usually good-natured face, and then 
her fingers touched his arm. ‘‘ You aren’t angry?” Her 
voice broke, for she did not want to anger him. ‘‘You don’t 
ask me to break my promise to my father, Dear?” 

He promptly removed the frown from his face. ‘“ No, 
Darling,” he said nobly, ‘‘I don’t ask you to break your 
promise to your father,” and she thought he was the most 
wonderful man in the universe. “But in thirty days from 
now you'll find me waiting on your doorstep, waiting for my 
wife!” 


’ she insisted, 


ONDERFUL days followed, ten of them, each more 

wonderful than the last. In Waloo Henry and Judith 
had never been able to meet without sensing a background 
of prejudice and antagonism; but here there were no quar- 
rels, no rivalries over jam, and they did their best to forget 
such things. But they could not be together fifteen minutes 
before Judith had a plan by which the flinty heart of the 
senior Brigham could be softened, or Henry proposed an 
idea for the subjugation of the adamantine will of Horatio 
Henderson. 

Plans and ideas were heard with dubious shakes of the 
head, and they always returned to the discussion of the 
details of the one thing that they were positive would happen. 
Each would make another appeal to a father, and if that 
failed—and they knew it would fail—Judith would meet 
Henry at the end of the month at St. Thomas’s Church, and 
there would be a wedding—without bridesmaids and ushers, 
without trousseau, and also, as Judith cleverly pointed out, 
without the bothersome “thank you”’ notes that must result 
from the reception of bridal gifts. 

“That is all right, but your father ought to be ashamed of 
himself to rob you of the wedding that is every girl’s right,” 
Henry would answer sternly. ‘‘I’ll bet you have been plan- 
ning your wedding dress ever since you were old enough to 
know that all girls expect to wear one. I know how much 
they think of such things.’”’ He looked as wise as Solomon. 

“T would like to know where you obtained all your knowl- 
edge of girls,” she demanded; ‘‘you, without the sign of a 
sister !’’ 

“A fellow usually learns more from other chaps’ sisters 
than he does from his own,” Henry told her triumphantly. 

It was not all play and lovemaking. When Judith under- 
stood that Henry had come to Cloud Lake to forget her and 
to write “ The Jams of the World,” she insisted that he should 
keep at least half of this resolution and devote the mornings 
to literary work while she spent those same hours in the 
laboratory with Mrs. Brown's blueberries. They would have 
the rest of the day together, she promised solemnly, and 
didn’t he want to please his father ? 

Henry acknowledged that he did, and in return he became 
very punctilious inregard toher parent. Henderson had for- 
bidden him his house. It is true he had not mentioned 
Lake View as a proscribed residence, but Henry knew that 
the decree of banishment was meant to cover all the real 
estate on which Henderson paid taxes, and he stubbornly 
refused to put his foot on Henderson’s island. ‘There was 
really no need. They had the whole big lake and the larger 
mainland. So after Henry had conscientiously looked at his 
typewriter and read his notes fora couple of hours he would 
go off inthe motor-boat or canoe and stop at Lake View to 
pick up Judith. 





OMETIMES they had supper on one of the islands, where 

Henry built the fire and showed Judith what a domestic 
help he would be. He broiled fish, baked potatoes, and made 
biscuit with an ease that would have astonished her if she had 
not been convinced long ago that he could do everything 
better than any one else in the world. 

As it was between seasons they seldom met any one except 
a stray Indian, who would regard them stolidly as he paddled 
by. The long hours together in primitive surroundings 
furnished a splendid opportunity to discover just how com- 
patible they were. They had known ever since Judith had 
appealed to Henry for help at Pontarlier that Providence 
had meant them for each other, and yet they were surprised 
and delighted a dozen times a day to be confirmed in their 
knowledge. 

They recalled their past and were amazed to find how 
much Henry remembered of the short-skirted, pig-tailed 
Judith, and she made him flush with delight with her detailed 
reminiscences of an awkward schoolboy whom she called 
“Henry Brigham, junior.” If there had been any misunder- 
standings in the past they were explained and forgiven. 
Their sky was a beautiful, fair-weather blue with the excep- 
tion of two rather stormy clouds low on the horizon, and one 
of these clouds might have been named Horatio Henderson 
and the other Henry Brigham. 

“Don’t let us talk of them,” Henry begged, when they 
had talked of them for hours. “There isn’t anything we can 
say that we haven’t said, and nothing that we can do that 
will influence them.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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HERE were two boys in 
the Maitland family, and 
one girl— Caroline and 
Owen and Theodore. Caroline, 
or Carrie, as we of Coolwater all 
called her in early days, was the 
oldest of the three by two years, 
and Teddy two years younger 
than Owen; but she was small 
and the boys large, and, espe- 
cially as children, they all looked 
to be about the same age. They 
were always together; Mrs. 
Maitland insisted upon that; 
Carrie was to be escorted and 
protected by her brothers wher- 
ever she went. 

By the time that the senior 
Maitlands died Carrie was ac- 
customed to the ruling of her 
brothers and of the big house on 
the hill. 

The Maitlands were the rich- 
est people in Coolwater; they 
owned the largest bank in the 
county; they had been very 
hospitable in a stately sort of 
way, and Carrie and the boys 
kept up the tradition of the 
house. Indeed they preserved 
all the family traditions. Owen 
and Theodore went into the bank 
after graduating at the State 
University, became directors in 
the yacht club, and interested 
themselves deeply in local poli- 
tics. They were big and hand- 
some, as the men of the family 
always were; but Caroline was 
small and lean and dark, like all 
the Maitland women. From the 
time that the boys, ten and eight 
years old, walked to dancing 
school, rosy and well brushed, 
Coolwater mothers began to take 
an affectionate and hopeful in- 
terest in them. The Maitland 
boys must marry some day. 

Almost as soon, on the other 
hand, people began to say that 
Carrie Maitland wouldn’t marry. We girls all knew it; 
there is some quality in the unmarrying girl that asserts itself 
very early in life. Carrie was plain, but even in Coolwater 
there is ample proof that plainness never interfered with 
a marriage yet. Carrie dressed beautifully even in her 
mother’s day, and after Mrs. Maitland’s death she became 
quite conspicuously fashionable. Carrie was rich, the richest 
girl in town; she spoke French and played the piano; she 
gave delightful parties, and gave them very cften. And 
Carrie was clever; she could talk, in her eager, rapid way, on 
almost any conceivable subject. She had rather prominent 
eyes and a large but well-shaped mouth, and she seemed 
fairly to take possession of her listener, especially if he 
were aman. Yet somehow Carrie never had what we girls of 
Coolwater simply and unaffectedly called a “‘ beau.” 


N° GIRL could live in the Maitland house and not have 
1 splendid chances. Bank commissioners visited there; 
bank clerks dined there; every politician who ever came to 
town stayed with the Maitlands as a matter of course. We 
would see Carrie taking these gentlemen out for morning 
drives in her little phaeton behind the gray mare. Lucky 
Carrie ! who could reach the house one minute before dinner- 
time and still be serenely sure that Rosie and Hannah would 
have dinner all ready and serve it beautifully. And at night, 
strolling past the house, we would see the red tip of the 
gentleman’s cigar on the dark porch, and a dull blur that was 
Carrie’s white dress. But her guests always went away with 
untouched hearts, and Carrie went on ruling her home, 
working in her garden, interesting herself in clothes and 
church work and cards, and giving elaborate parties on Saint 
Valentine’s Day and the eve of All Souls’. 

When she was about twenty-eight both her brothers 
became engaged, Theodore to Edith Polk, Owen tome. Of 
the two I think my engagement gave Carrie the more satisfac- 
tion, for Edith came of a very fine family of Powmanset Hill, 
three miles away, and was inclined to resent any patronage 
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from her future sister-in-law. 
Theodore built a lovely new 
home, and Edith had a very 
elaborate wedding at which 
Caroline was only a guest. 
But in my case Carrie could 
have her ownway. I wasOwen’s 
bookkeeper, known to every 
one in Coolwater as the little 
Ransom girl, whose widowed 
mother had been the village 
dressmaker, and whose mater- 
nal grandfather still kept the 
smithy by the bridge. I was 
only four years younger than 
Carrie, but she selected every- 
thing I got; arranged with 
caterers and decorators, re- 
papered and refurnished the 
three or four big rooms that 
were to be our own special 
apartment, firmly, brightly, 
sweetly refusing to consider 
my taste; firmly, brightly, 
sweetly indulging her own. 


ARRIE’S intimate in- 

terest almost drove memad 
as the great day approached; 
she packed my trunk as skill- 
fully and swiftly as she packed 
Owen’s; she alone knew the 
destination of those trunks, and 
she even dashed off the check 
that Theodore, as best man, 
was to hand to the clergyman 
after the ceremony. 

“She means it to be kind- 
ness,” said I to Owen, who 
showed signs of restiveness. 

‘‘ And after all it’s wonderful 
to have her brighten up so, 
and take such an interest so 
soon after her own loss,”’ said 
Owen to me. 

The loss alluded to had given 
the entire village food for dis- 
cussion for some months past. 
It was shortly after the an- 
nouncement of both engage- 
ments that Caroline, in a most unexpected manner, had 
suddenly focused upon herself the attention of all Coolwater. 
There had beena boy named Roger Gregory in town some 
years before, a sweet, popular fellow about Carrie’s age, who 
had gone to California when he was about twenty-four, and 
from whom we had heard only at long intervals since. His 
old mother and father still lived in town, however, and it 
was areal shock to the community when old Samuel Gregory 
received by wire one day the heavy news of Roger’s death 
from drowning. Everybody called at once upon Mrs. 
Gregory, and services were held at church, and there was talk 
of a tablet in the graveyard. 

Close upon the first shock came a second: Caroline 
Maitland had gone straight to Roger’s mother, upon hearing 
the bad news, and was wearing a sort of modified mourning 
for Roger. Coolwater was electrified. Carrie and Roger 
engaged and nobody even suspecting it ! 

She was very composed, very brave. She would not let 
her private sorrow interfere with our wedding plans. She 
spoke very little of Roger, and with a certain reserved devo- 
tion. One night, two or three weeks before our wedding, she 
talked to me quite freely of him however; cried, and flung 
herself about on the bed in a quite abandoned manner; and 
finally opened a red lacquer box full to the brim with letters, 
and burned several packages of them in the air-tight stove. 
After that she said, pale but courageous, her own affairs 
must give the right of way to ours. 


UT, of course, in spite of her generous intention it could 
not be dismissed like that. Every one did still talk of 
Roger, and Roger’s ghost may have been said to attend the 
wedding. Every one who kissed me kissed Carrie immedi- 
ately afterward, and the older people hurried through the first 
kiss so that they might murmur over the second: ‘‘ Ah, my 
dear; this day of happiness is a sad, sad day for you.” 
Owen cut the wedding journey short on Carrie’s account. 
‘‘Poor girl,’ he said, ‘‘ moping alone in that great house.”’ 
(Page 22) 





We went home at once, and went gallantly into the busi- 
ness of consoling Carrie. Owen even mildly suggested nam- 
ing the first baby Roger. ‘It would please Carrie so, and 
she’s been so perfectly corking about doing things for you and 
the baby,” he said. But to that I simply could not consent. 

“No,” said I; “I would name a daughter Caroline gladly, 
but when it comes to naming a boy for Caroline’s beau a 

And very shortly we had reason to be glad we had not so 
complimented Roger Gregory. For he came back! Back to 
life, I mean, not back to Coolwater. He simply wrote his 
mother that he had been in Alaska and had not dreamed of 
all the sorrow a chance rumor had caused. 





DITH and I told Carrie the news gently and by degrees. 

But even then I thought Carrie would faint. Edith said 
that Owen and Ted were very anxious to put an end to sen- 
sational conjecture by announcing her engagement at once. 
But Carrie said no—no—we mustn’t—we must wait. She 
gave us the impression that she had known of Roger’s being 
alive for some time. 

Owen came home to discuss matters; but Carrie was not 
able to talk. She lay down in a darkened room and sent out 
messages of ‘‘headache”’ and being ‘‘overcome.”’ 

‘“Natural enough!”’ we all said. 

We “‘denied the family to reporters,’’ as Ted said with some 
pomp, although there is only one paper in Coolwater, and 
Joe Bixby, who manages it, would not be entirely denied. 

“‘Come on, Ted,” said Joe, ‘‘be a sport—it’s an engage- 
ment, isn’t it? Tella feller oe 

Finally Joe had to content himself with remarking in the 
‘Evening Bee”’ that ‘“‘the joyous news, following so quickly 
upon sorrow, would soon mingle with the glad pealing of 
wedding bells, and one of Coolwater’s fairest daughters, 
whom delicacy of feeling alone kept silent for the time being, 
would add the réle of wife to her already perfect repertoire 
as daughter, sister and friend.”’ 

This made the Maitland brothers furious, and they waited 
with a good deal of impatience for Carrie’s explanation. But 
it never came. 

Carrie emerged from her room after a day or two, quite 
herself in appearance and manner, and told the friends who 
had the temerity to touch upon the topic that Roger couldn’t 
live in Coolwater and she couldn’t live anywhere else; and 
she wasn’t going to say that the engagement was broken 
because it had never been announced, and as long as she and 
Roger perfectly understood each other it was nobody’s affair 
but their own. 

Then came a night when Owen turned to her rather 
abruptly at the dinner-table and asked her if she knew that 
Roger Gregory was married. 

““What!’’ I said aghast. 

“Certainly I knew it,” said Carrie calmly, but after a 
noticeable pause. ‘‘ He told me that I would hear some such 
news if I—but really I can’t discuss it.’’ She rose, took a 
pear from the center dish and walked quietly from the room. 
But as she passed Owen she gave him one of her rare kisses 
on his hair. ‘‘ Don’t blame me if I couldn’t go away from my 
big brudder,”’ she said lightly, adding: “‘ I’ll sit with Boo-boo, 
Julie, and let Tilly come down.”’ 

Edith and I—the Teds were living with us for a month or 
two—eyed each other firmly, unsmilingly. But Ted said 
naturally enough: ‘‘Gosh! I hope he hasn’t rushed into a 
fool marriage for spite.’””, And Owen added: ‘‘She did quite 
right, if she didn’t love him.” 





i $s R this Caroline’s personality became more marked 
than ever. She started a physical culture class in 
Coolwater, and a Browning society, and wished that we had 
a golf course and a country club. When she was thirty-two 
she went abroad and came back surcharged with the wonders 
of it all, bringing a thousand postal cards, more or less, and 
eager to display them to any one who would look. Of course 
nobody would. Edith and I made the effort, but couldn’t 
sustain it; we yawned at lakes and cathedrals and went 
back to a discussion of barley-water and top milk. Old 
ladies paused—with the Leaning Tower right under their 
noses, and Carrie pointing out with a pencil just where she 
climbed up on it—to tell her that if Perce Hyde got the post 
office Hen Green said he’d have his letters sent to Boggs’s 
Corners, or that Chess White’s mother cured all his children 
of whooping cough with a cup of molasses and five cents’ 
worth of linseed oil. 

Carrie condemned them all when they were gone. She 
told Edith that I had become a hopeless little bromide, and 
me that Edith had what she, Carrie, called ‘‘the country 
village type of mind.”” She began to plan for a Philharmonic 
society, and got a horse, which she called a ‘‘cob,’”’ and rode 
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ina mannish suit, with high, military-looking leather leggings 
and a derby hat. 

Then she went away again, this time to Japan by way of 
California. Presently she was writing that she was wild 
about Japan and making delightful friends there. She had 
gone in April. The summer went by and October came, but 
she did not return. Edith and the boys and I wrote her 
about Thanksgiving—surely she was coming home for the 
holiday? Her brothers began to feel a little uneasy as to the 
propriety of so long a stay away from home. ‘It is not as 
if you were married and had your husband with you,’’ Owen 
wrote. But secretly we were all proud of her experiences 
abroad, and I personally felt that the domestic machinery ran 
more smoothly, if less efficiently, when Carrie was away. 


DITH and her two babies were at the house on a certain 

day in November when a letter came for Owen from 
Japan. We supposed that it held news of Carrie’s decision 
about Thanksgiving, but Owen does not like to have his mail 
opened, and Edith and I were hesitating over it, when Owen 
and Theodore came home, unexpectedly, in mid-morning. 

“Hurry!” Edith called to them from the upper balcony, 
where with the two tiny babies we were sitting in the thin, 
clear sunlight. ‘‘There’s a letter from Caroline !”’ 

“T’ve had a letter from Carrie already this morning,’’ Ted 
said heavily, as he and Owen came through the bedroom 
window to the porch. His tone was so odd that Edith and I 
glanced swiftly at each other and then at him. 

“Ted had a letter,”” Owen said. He had his own letter in 
his hand; now he glanced at it, and we could see it was very 
short. ‘‘ Yes, this says the same thing practically,” said Owen. 
‘“‘She sends her love to the girls, and she is sorry to surprise 
us all, and she’s married.” 

‘Married !”’ said Edith and I together faintly. I began to 
laugh. Edith said: ‘‘I can’t believe it !”’ 

“You will have to believe it, I’m afraid, my dear Edith,” 
Owen said rebukingly; and to me he added: ‘‘I see nothing 
so amusing in Carrie’s marrying, upon my word !”’ 

‘Nothing amusing,’ I hastened to say, ‘‘but—but it 7s 
sudden, Owen, and it does seem—unexpected.” 

“It’s extraordinary,’’ Owen admitted, ‘‘but she had her 
reasons for doing the thing quickly and quietly. Mr. 
Furman i 

‘Oh, but Owen, do read it—just as she herself told it.” 

“Well He was willing to humor my whim, and took 
out his letter. Theodore tossed his own letter to his brother. 

“T can’t believe it,’’ said Edith. 

Owen gave her a look over his glasses and began to read: 








My dearest Owen: I have a piece of news that will surprise you, 
I am afraid, but I haven’t time to accustom you to it. I am to 
be married at the American Consul’s house tomorrow to a young 
German engineer named Furman, Henry Furman. We have been 
good friends for several weeks. Now Mr. Furman’s health makes it 
necessary for him to go farther South for a while, and I want to go 
with him. His mother was an American, and Harry, as I call him, 
will, I’m sure, have a great deal in common with you boys when we 
come home. We leave immediately after the ceremony, but a letter 
to me, under my new name, will find me care of the general post 
office in Manila. 


“Go on!” said Edith and I. 

“That’s all,’’ said Owen. ‘‘ And Ted’s letter has even less, 
except that Sis says that we are to use our own discretion 
about announcing it; but that both she and Mr. Furman 
feel that it ought to be made public at once.”’ 

“‘Owen!—and shall you announce it ?”’ 

‘“‘T have done so,’’ said Owen. ‘‘Ted and I stopped at the 
‘Bee,’ coming out. There was a snapshot ——”’ 

‘A picture! Oh, what does he look like?”’ 

‘“‘Just a snapshot. He looks like a nice fellow, tall and 
thin. It’ll be in today’s paper. You can’t get much idea.” 
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“Evidently a—at least evidently hi 
delicate,’ said Edith. ; 

“‘Delicate perhaps,” Ted conceded. 
“You girls seem to show a good deal of ; 
enthusiasm,” he added dryly. ‘ Bixby i 
showed a good deal more interest than j 





youdo. He’sgoingtorun twocolumns i 
of it and make it quite an event, as he j 
ought. But here you two are laughing { 
about it, and saying that you don’t j 
believe it zs 1 


“But it is extraordinary!’ I said, re 
coming suddenly to my senses. And VE 
enthusiasm being evidently expected I i 
became enthusiastic. ‘It’s perfectly ae ; 
glorious, of course; and won’t we give 73.) 
them a rousing reception when they qa. 
come home! And even if it was sud- 
den it isn’t as if Carrie were a mere 
child. We must go into Wayville and 
pick her out something very stunning, 
Owen. And listen, don’t you think it 
would be nice for me to telephone, or 
better, take the phaeton and go to see just a few of 
the oldest friends, and tell them about it?’’ 

‘Well now you’re talking!” said Owen, mollified. 

“And, Owen,”’ said I, as he took the arm of my chair 
and put his arm about me, “‘ we'll all have to give Carrie 
this house, of course? The only daughter, you know. 
Why wouldn’t this be a fine wedding present?” 

‘““Whew!”’ Ted whistled. ‘I never thought of that. 
Ye-es, I suppose we ought—or rent it to them anyway.” 

“That means that we build up in the field!” I fairly 
sang. 

But Owen decided to let that question wait until 
Carrie and her husband—how odd and exciting it 
sounded !—came home. They might travel for months, 
indeed they might never live in Coolwater at all, he said. 








UT Carrie wrote, just after Christmas, that they were 

coming home. Coolwater was immensely excited by the 
news, and of course our own household was thrown into an 
immediate convulsion. We got our handsomest big bedroom 
ready for the bride and bridegroom, and Owen added a 
sleeping-porch and another bath. Mr. Furman was still very 
delicate, Carrie wrote, and she wanted him to see specialists 
in San Francisco, and to spend the whole summer just resting 
and growing strong in Coolwater. 

They were due in San Francisco on the seventh of January. 
Just two days before Owen, who was as excited as a boy 
about their arrival, found some business that he must see to 
in Los Angeles, and went on to San Francisco to meet his 
sister. I sent a ‘“‘wire’’ to Carrie’s hotel there, telling her 
that he would arrive on the eighth. 

Many a time since, talking it over, Edith and I have 
wished that he had got there in time to meet her at the 
steamer. If he had—but it is of no use to speculate. Owen 
didn’t get there until the eighth, and the steamer had docked 
twenty-four hoursbefore. Edithand I also wished that I had 
gone with Owen. But the baby was very young, and, wild as 
I was to go, I would not let Owen talk me into leaving her. 

Owen reached San Francisco, as I said, on the eighth of 
January. That evening, back in Coolwater, Ted and Edith 
and I gathered, shocked and sorry, to read this “ wire”’: 


Have seen Carrie; we start home tomorrow. Furman died on trip 
and was buried at sea. Caroline heartbroken but brave. Tell every 
one and spare her all you can. OWEN. 


I confess that when Ted, white-faced and breathless, 
brought us this wire, my eyes met Edith’s for one long look. 
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“But as She Passed Owen She Gave Him One of Her Rare Kisses on His Hair” 


(Page 23) 
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“My Eyes Met Edith’s 
for One Long Look” 


But we exchanged no 
private word as we set 
about the dreary busi- 
ness of telling all Cool- 
water of the tragedy 
that had followed so 
swiftly upon Carrie’s 
happiness. 

Nothing else was 
spoken of that after- 
noonintown,and Edith 
and I found ourselves 
besieged by callers, and 
pressed for details. 

Details, of course, 
we had none. 

“But we'll know 
more when Caroline 
comes,” said Edith to 
me late that night. 
Again our eyes met. 

‘He was buried at sea,”’ said I musingly. 

“‘ But photographs—and papers—and the Captain’s official 
report——”’ Edith said. ‘‘It must be so! She couldn’t ——” 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t!’’ I agreed. ‘‘Sooner or later that 
sort of thing is all cleared up. She’ll have oceans of proof.”’ 

‘“‘She must !”’ Edith finished after thought. And this time 
we laughed. 


RAPED in widow’s black, pale and silent, home came 

Carrie on her brother’s arm. I have never been more 
thoroughly ashamed of myself than I was when I caught the 
red-eyed, white-faced woman in my arms, and felt her sob as 
she clung to me. 

“‘T mustn’t —I mustn’t!”’ gasped Carrie, struggling for 
self-contrdl. “‘I have too much to be thankful for! It was 
only seeing your kind, dear old face, Julie, and realizing how 
happy you and Owen are 4 

We all cried then. And Edith ran to get little Edith— 
whom she considers a panacea for almost any human sor- 
row—and set the bewildered baby on ‘“‘ Auntie’s’’ knee. 

Carrie’s grief was very becoming; she gave Rosie a watery 
smile and swept upstairs to see Hannah in the nursery. Her 
voice had new, deep tones in it, and if her attention obviously 
wandered away from us now and then she brought it back 
with a sweet, little, apologetic smile that was quite new. 

We presently showed her—there was nothing else to do— 
the new room and the new porch. 

“Julie, this is your work!”’ she said, turning her eyes to 
me with a faint hint of a smile. ‘‘ Don’t cry, dear—I love 
every inch of it, and you'll see how much joy I take in it this 
summer. For I intend to be very lazy, Ted and Owen,” 
went on Carrie, “‘I—I can’t see people yet de 

‘““No—no, of course not,’’ Owen said tenderly. 

“‘So here I shall read and dream—and remember,” Carrie 
went on. “I’ve told Owen just—just what I could,” she 
said, as we all sat down; ‘‘but now I want to tell Ted and the 
girls, and then you can all tell whom you please. Harry’’— 
she said the name clearly enough, then leaned back her head 
and shut her eyes—‘“‘ Harry was very well at Christmastime,” 
Carrie began again presently, ‘‘and I thought our cruising had 
done him good. He was frantic to get back to the ‘States’ — 
every one calls them that there—and we felt that perhaps 
Southern California would finish the cure. We came into 
Yokohama—we had been taking short sea trips everywhere, 
and he wrote his San Francisco doctor, and I wrote you. On 
the day that the doctor answered ‘Come’ I had your dear 
letters welcoming us. We began to pack that day, but by 
night Harry complained of headache. We thought nothing 
of it, got our passage the next day and went about making 
good-by calls. We knew almost nobody there, but we had 
several favorite places we went to see again. We were to sail 
on a Tuesday. On Monday night Harry, who had com- 
plained a good deal of headache, came down with bubol.” 














a V ITH what?” we all said, aghast anyway at her tone. 
“With—I forget you don’t know it—with the plague.” 

“The plague !”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes; there’s more of it than any one dreams of —even 
the authorities,’ Carrie said quietly. ‘‘ Well I was frantic, of 
course. I couldn’t stay there, and I knew that I couldn’t 
possibly get on board ship with a case of bubonic plague. 
Harry fairly cried at the idea of not sailing, and he wasn’t 
very sick anyway. I put on my hat and coat—it was a hot 
still day—and I went to see the Captain se 

‘And the Captain, to whom this family may be grateful 
for the rest of its life,”’ said Owen, taking the narrative up as 
she paused, ‘“‘let Carrie move poor Furman on board that 
night 

“*Of course he would lose his Captain's papers if it once was 
made known,” said Carrie. ‘But he did it unhesttatingly.”’ 

Edith told me later that, with this sentence, it came to her 
like a flash that it was just possible that Carrie was making 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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Piano Pieces Like “William Tell” 


Please give me the names of some piano pieces 
of about the same grade of difficulty as the 
**William Tell” overture. VALERIE. 

Without knowing which arrangement of the 

‘Tell”’ overture you have played it is impossible 
to advise. If it was an artistic “‘transcription”’ 
you might try Liszt’s ‘‘Tannhiuser’’ over- 
ture. If, however, it was what in musical par- 
lance is called a mere ‘‘ arrangement” you may 
take a similar arrangement of any overture. 





An Aid in Keeping Time 


What do the rows of dots denote in this com- 
position? PAUL. 
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The dots are used to facilitate the reader’s 
time keeping. Natural } movements are ex- 
tremely rare. In most cases they are a combi- 
nation of 7 and 3, or the reverse, which seems 
to be the case in the piece you quote. 


The Value of Original Editions 


You have often recommended the use of 
‘original editions.”’ What are they? H.G.B. 

Original editions are such as are printed after 

he composer’s manuscript and contain no addi- 
tions made by other musicians. Of the classics 
there are hardly any original editions obtain- 
able, which I greatly regret, because in many 
cases the editors, not satisfied with the correc- 
tion of misprints or little slips of the composer’s 
pen, have obtruded their personal conceptions 
into the print and thus impaired the individual 
thinking of the student, who, in his innocence, 
takes the thousand little markings and annota- 
tions as coming from the composer. 


The Right Position of the Hand 


My first teacher made me hold the knuckles 
down and raise the fingers as high as possible. 
My present one makes me keep the knuckles 
up and not raise the fingers from the keyboard. 
Which is the better position? hy, ae 

The normal, correct position of the hand is 
the nearly horizontal, because it is the easiest, 
loosest and most natural. The inclining toward 
the keys should be no greater than necessary to 
supply the fingers with fresh blood. The fingers 
should not be raised too high, because it means 
a waste of exertion, unless the development of 
strength should require it. 


Marking the End of a Phrase 


What is the significance of two sloping par 
allel lines through the third, fourth and fifth 
lines in both clefs at the close of a measure? 
Here is an instance: 
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These parallel lines stand in no relation to the 
lines on which they are placed. Not knowing 
the piece in which you found them I can say no 
more than that they indicate the end of a period 
or section. Their location as to lines or spaces 
is irrelevant. 


The Shading of a Melody 


My teacher says that when a mel dy ascend 
it should be played gradually louder; when it 
descends, gradually softer. Is this right 

ANXIOUS 

Generally speaking your teacher is right. 
Since the manner of shading a melody upon an 
instrument is derived from the earliest and most 
natural medium,the 
human voice, and 





Refers to Pedaling 


What do the words ‘“‘una corda’’ and ‘‘tre 

corde” mean, as applied to piano music? 
H. M. 

They concern the taking and releasing of the 
soft pedals. Before the upright piano came 
into vogue the treading of the left pedal shifted 
the mechanism of the piano, including the 
hammers, so far to one side that each hammer 
could strike only one string (una one, corda 
string), thereby not only reducing the quantity 
or volume of tone, but changing also its quality. 
On the grand piano this is still the action of the 
left pedal, while on the upright piano the change 
is produced by bringing the hammers closer to 
the strings and thus reducing their momentum. 
As tre is the Italian for three, tre corde means 
that you should release the left pedal in order 
that the hammers may—each one—strike again 
upon its three strings. See also my book, 
‘*Piano Playing,” page 47 


Advice to Teachers 

I have found Lambert’s Method, which you 
recommended tome some time ago, very useful. 
What book shall I take up next for my most 
elementary pupils? SP: 

Nearly every great publishing house pub- 
lishes a ‘‘guide” to its publications. If you do 
not wish to confine your acquaintance to the 
works of one publisher ask several of them. 
Good firms do not publish bad instructive 
works. It therefore matters not so much which 
book you follow; your success with the pupils 
depends entirely upon the use you make of the 
suggested exercises and pieces. Be Sparing with 
mere exe rcise 5. 


Three Notes Against Two 
In a phrase like this, is the sixteenth note 
played with the last note of the triplet in the 


bass, or just after it? Ae, 
a Ss 
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It depends somewhat upon the tempo. If 
the movement is very slow the sixteenth note 
should come after the last of the triplet notes, 
though immediately after and not occupying 
enough time to interrupt the triplets. In a 
quick movement you may safely play the six- 
teenth together with the last triplet note. The 
difference is at any rate minimal. 


The Use of Double Accidentals 


What is meant when a natural stands imme- 
diately in front of a sharp or a flat? roy) 

It can occur only when the note in question 
has been either double sharped or double 
flatted, and it means that the note should now 
be single sharped or single flatted. To the 
musician it indicates usually a modulation. 


Playing Sextuplets 

I was taught to play a sextuplet as three 
groups of two notes, rather than two groups of 
three notes. How is this possible in the middle 
part of the ‘“‘Tristan’’ Prelude, where the left 
hand has sextuplets of thirty-second notes 
against two sixteenth notes in the right hand? 
In several measures there are sextuplets against 
eighth notes. ShallI play themas I was taught 
where possible, changing to triplets when nec- 
essary, or play all as triplets? S.. 21. B: 

Six notes, written in one group, always admit 
of the two divisions: of 2x 3 or3 x 2, Which of 
the two divisions is to be chosen must be in 
ferred from the context. In the“ Tristan” Prel 
ude you refer, no doubt, to the eighth measure 
after the signature changes back to C major. 
There you will have to play three notes of the 
left to each sixteenth of the right hand. Insome 
instances, as in Chopin’s Etude, opus 25, No. 1, 
the division of the sextuplets must be purposely 
obliterated so as to make all its notes sound 
alike, rhythmically speaking. 
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ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him, 
tension, you can ac- } These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed Cannot be duced. 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; Correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail, Any queStions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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After the Study of Kuhlau 


What books shall I study after completing 
Kuhlau’s first and second books? R.M.F. 

Practice scales, arpeggios and octaves in vari- 
ous forms. Either invent these forms yourself 
or deduce them from the pieces you study. 
By-and-by you may study—between pieces 
some of the Etudes by Cramer, but you must 
select them so as to have a bearing upon the 
piece you are learning. Go slow with Cramer! 
He is highly instructive, but only when played 
with exactness and precision. 


When Octaves are Not Tied 
In Chopin’s Polonaise, opus 53 (Peters’ edi- 
tion), this phrase occurs. Should the two octave 
notes B flat and the two A flat, which lie next to 


each other, be struck twice or not? Jews 
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They should be struck twice; the slur refers 
to thephrasing. Were it meant fora tie it should 
not have reached farther than just the two 
notes. Besides it should have required another 
tie for the lower octave. 


Teaching the Clefs to Beginners 

In teaching young pupils do you consider it 
better to start them with the treble clef or to 
teach both treble and bass together from the 
beginning? M. F. 

I should teach the treble clef first unless you 
know the Sternberg system, by which the clefs 
are taught simultaneously and which I have 
found much in use. It counts the lines and 
spaces of the bass clef downward instead of 
upward. Thus both clefs areon the second line. 
It gives the three groups F-G, E-A, and D-B 
precisely the same locations in both clefs, only 
that in the bass clef they appear in that reve rsed 
order in which the fingers of the left hand are 
grown. In the third space upward and down- 
ward are the next C’s to the right and left; the 
next octave of C each way is then upon the 
second leger line. This system —— better 
to the anatomy of the hand, and appeals, there- 
fore, quicker to the pupil’ s mind than a system 
which bears no relation to it. 


The Proper Speed of *‘Agitato” 
Please give me some idea of the proper speed 
of the Agitato of Rachmaninofi’s Prelude in 
C sharp minor, I have heard it played any 





pace from andante con moto to presto. eo the 
fingering of the first measure. Jac. 
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The word ‘‘agitato” (English, ** agitated”) 
does not primarily refer to the tempo but to 
expression of mood. Increase of speed, great or 
small, is conditioned by the character you infuse 
to the particular part of the piece. The fingering 
would be for this measure: 4—1—2, 3— 1-2, 
5—1—3,4—1—2. See to it, however, that the 
first notes of the triplets are Closely connected. 


The Remedy for Sore Wrists 


Can you tell me of a remedy for soreness in 
the wrists and hands after practicing? I always 
feela slight stiffness there after scale and octave 
work. i) Eig 3 

Your question is not new, and it is very diffi- 
cult to answer without a close examination of 
the cause of the soreness. If natural weakness 
is the cause you must strengthen your entire 
muscular system through exercises to be care 
fully selected bya good physician or trainer. If 
you ha ve strained the muscles t hrough excessive 
practice, possibly with stiff wrists, I recommend 
a total resting from playing during several 
weeks, the resuming to be very gradual: per 
haps Only fifteen minutes a day for several days, 
then thirty minutes, and so on, but alw: ys 
Without the slight 
est tension and with- 
out much force. 
Avoid bearing down 
upon the keys after 
the tone is pro- 
Sometimes 


number of hours to practice daily; | the soreness is 


caused by this very 
bad habit, or by a 
hard touch, or by a 
stif position of the 
arms, Shoulders or 
the whole body. If 
so I can only say: 
———s Don’t! 
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lona—Georgian Shade that harmonizes gracefully 
with the decorations of a bedroom 








Make your room 
cheerful with 
beautiful light 


Don’t be satisfied 
with light that 
merely Overcomes 
darkness; beautiful 
light is one of the 
most effective of or- 
naments. It costs 
no more and adds 
greatly to the beauty 
and cheerfulness of 
your home 





Iona 
Shades and Globes 


Iona is another of 
Macbeth-Evans lighting 
glasswares. Far more 
efficient than ordinary 
glassware, not quite so 
efficient as Alba. Like 
Alba, and 
diffuses the harsh light 


from modern brilliant -il- 





it softens 


luminants and converts 
it into a beautiful, all- 
pervasive radiance much 
like gentle daylight. 

Iona is furnished in 
several shapes, exqui- 
sitely ornamented with 
graceful designs, some 
with a delicate note of 
color added. 


Try both an Iona and an 
Alba Shade in your home and 
see the difference. 

At your dealer’s—or write us 
for booklets and send his name. 
For Good Light, 


write for Booklet No. 
60-G. 

For Home Lighting, 
write for Booklet No. 
63-G. 





For Business Light- 
Reg. U.S ing, write for Booklet 
Pat. Off. No. 47-G. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms alsoin New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Cincinnati, Boston and Toronto 
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Municipal Organist, Portland, Maine Valley, California. Here, 
iad aii under the direct personal 
. Ree — a care of the Resident Man- 
ue ; =e 5 i. - ey, ‘ 
: wor — Se Za es ager at our FLORADALE 
i FARM —‘‘The Home of 
P , f Maestoso ¥e 1 ei Flowers” —we had the past 
Sop. 2 SN Soe OMOEA EEN -»——_| +o a eee a a 
i and fs a a a a season one hundred and 
4 Alt — 4 | 6+} — 0 $ |-3— a Sole 7S os ——— — -— ee ce ee . 
° ——6 "<8 i de A ie ad eighty acres of SwEET PEAs 
: ; i ; — aii ‘ ae | ' - a alone! We hold the largest 
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ae ee — r ee ee Af Ses eae a ST A A A OO A TE F 25 we will mail one 15-cent 
ae ce: ‘Ce i ee ee ee or C packet of BURPEE’s ORCHID 
Be 7 ot RG 2 Z a a io -——+— 2 @ =; oa , ao : ; acer 
aSs is + +——— a cad = mes a TL. eee ae the most beautiful helio-mauve, which 
| \ an alone sold last year at 12 seeds for 25c— 
yp alone y 
: one regular 10-cent packet (40 to 50 
8 pa et ea pases a =e — ar EE ST 7s at seeds) each of BEATRICE SPENCER, 
IG = = =a gle & = = ei. > im i a eos [—— deep pink; GeorGE HERBERT, rosy 
: o-._ eo _*_ @ *_e_ S_ 2S ge ee ee _,_ ¢—_ = +s So carmine; Mrs. C. W. BREADMORE 
ee Te: . ca s: & os es ~ @ 
e g : = g = 2 oS. Se @. ?->s— = : - er cream edged rose; STIRLING STENT, best 
Acc. | - ee glowing salmon-orange; also one large 
St vita | P 4 packet (90 to 100 seeds) of The New 
wap ——t ag} — og coalesce ete SS Burpee Blend of Surpassingly Superb 
| ( os é me _———— — —{-\—-— zz _—= a == — NE J Spencers for 1914, which is absolutely 
=iueeoseee: il = — ea a oa 9 = = <7 a ae = lo _# ——e- unequaled. With each collection we 
| oe Se Sy a Se eee, Set as : @. —-o- = ~~ = Ss; -- snclose our Leaflet on culture. Pur- 
es — i, ee - —+ -O--@e = oc a enc e our Lea e ur 
| oa @ oe —+ w oe ~~ oe = Giaed sienale eee re 
ae ased separately, these 6 packets 
| = would cost 65 cents. 
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7 oe Saal : ~ oo : ? 7 : 2THEL ROOSEVELT, primrose flakec 
mer - cy more than life! A - mer - i ca! A - mer i * May God thy gold re fine, Till aes eee SPENCER, ich tnkooons 
dimm'd by hu - man tears! i ; ra . Py * - y - > . og ep “ “— ‘eo ~~ - TENNANT SPENCER, beautiful mauve, 
ois a ane: eee eS © a a eC Se a (i x ll and THOMAS STEVENSON, most glowing 
es 2 : bd —_ i —- ae = = —s a5 ee ee — io pas | jesse ears orange-scarlet. For 50c we will mail 
4 jee eS Se a @ SS AE SE SE IE A A A TN EE 05 both collections named above, and also 
oe pacer Dee ee Sa AER ae a a ' 
ii r c | r r r r r a 15-cent packet of Kinc WHITE, our 
greatest novelty for 1914. 
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@- @ ee ps! 0 —— ilac 1 pink; 
| oe 5 al SPENCER, magnificent crimson; Mrs. 
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.——  e ee = ; || = | ———__ aa = 22 Mss zl| primrose, and VERMILION BRILLIANT 
——— 2 oe = 2 o== a — = z= = = — 4 : = ae the best iridescent scarlet. These eight 
t . Pe] ‘ae were all first named and introduced hy 
eon oi - 7 : sea to shin- ing sea! . us, and are shown painted from nature 
crown thy good with broth-er oe — to s i ing : r ] on the last cover page of Burpee’s 
firm thy soul in self-con-trol, Thy lib-er- ty in law, _A- mer - i-ca! A-mer-i-ca! God shed His grace on thee! Annual for 1914. 
all suc -cess be no-ble-ness, And ev~’ry gain di- vine! “ll 1 all tt 
ss ier re WwW Z : 
crown thy goud with broth-er-hood, From sea to shin - ing ar | ae For $1.00 pat Maco es eo : a 
. o£ #-2 pe. @ @-2» »« > jo ia Ce. E+ —- 2. -o- ee ' above, and also a 15-cent packet each 
e: ° 3: A A Pall a a tae Ie te +} | a. o- Sal an om = — oa a ey AONE omer “aR ae a | of Kinc WHITE, our greatest novelty 
te. - | P= =_— Ss - = _ # —e = @ a ee = o- = = = for 1914; andthe new G1anT HERCULEs, 
as a a yr Cs | T vd best of all warm pinks; Twenty-TWwo 
aan — v ‘TESTED SPENCERS OF FINEST FLORADALE 
— & a Stocks fora Dollar. This great offer 
4 —_ 4 i are es = aan MES eee Sa _—# eo = a —] could not be duplicated anywhere else 
ee o@ = Ble. ai == i) = zis * eo a =r in the world. When ordering it is suffi 
— ae : #6 ae — ers ©@ e Ss e|e-e s- ~fscoappigeseaos: ies Ragl ccdiseaell 
; —3:% S $ - S = 4 > - $s = a? 2 ||. zi ss oe eee _ —' cient to write for BuRPEE’s SPECIAL 
so @ © @e\@ @@ |\l-o. - oe otal Do.Luar Box OF SPENCERS. 
: Molto maestoso 4 - Whether you order now or not 
Es o : = 4 ee ines a os RIES Bi ea NS » you should write today for 
= ch ney PORETE 0 Sa) mae 4 os | a ae Gi Se een CM lee i ’ 
(Gt 35> SS Se a ee eee 
oo ee Sl 8 le See lo a Se Se so te Burpee’s Annual 
— = —_ — s =. — o- wes a Te a = a ea Pian a = ain a a @ —T 
we eo- =: —~ oo ow owe Bi a = a Known as the leading American seed 
oe al catalog, this bright book of 182 pages 
for 1914 is better than ever before. 

It is mailed free upon application to 
all who value Quality in Seeds. In 
asking for your copy kindly name The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

‘|| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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N PROVIDING low-cost Im » a ae 
meals it is not usually IDy Ida Cog 
desserts, breads, etc., 





swell Bailey-Allen 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1914 









Add butter gradually to the 
milk mixture, season and 
turn in the celery and the 








that run up the food bills, 
but rather the customary 
meat dish; and whereasnuts, 
dried vegetables, cheese, 
milk and fish are all pro- 
teids—and therefore meat 
substitutes—they are not 
all suitable to serve at every 
meal. Noone feels like eat- 
ing cheese or milk soups for 
breakfast; milk is not satis- 





1 oysters. Serve at once with 
croatons. 

Custom has made dinner 
the heaviest meal of the day, 
and one of the reasons why 
| low-cost dishes are not used 
| more at this time is because 
| they do not ‘look’ sub- 
stantial. A quarter of a 
| pound of Hamburg steak or 
two ounces of cheese may, 








fying for dinner; while nuts 
and dried vegetables seem 
to befit luncheon. = = 

Luncheon and supper are 
meals preéminently suited 
to the “‘made dish.” Ordinary escalloped potatoes may be trans- 
formed by the addition of a little bacon, and macaroni is another 
wholesome food that may be made substantial if combined with a 
little ham or other meat. For this use three cupfuls of boiled maca- 
roni, two cupfuls of milk, two tablespoonfuls of ham fat or drippings, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, an eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of minced ham, three-quarters 
of a cupful of breadcrumbs mixed with half a tablespoonful of butter. 
Make a sauce of the flour, ham fat, milk and seasonings; put the 
macaroni, sauce and ham in layers in an oiled baking-dish, cover 
with the breadcrumbs, and bake slowly for an hour until well 
blended and the breadcrumbs are brown. 

Escalloped cheese, on the other hand, contains enough proteid for 
a meal, and needs a green salad and fruit dessert to relieve its heavi- 
ness. This does not mean that the salad should be of lettuce dressed 
with olive oil—shredded cabbage with peanut-oil dressing is quite 
as wholesome at half the cost. To make escalloped cheese use four 
cupfuls of soft breadcrumbs, two cupfuls of chopped American cheese 
(about half a pound), three cupfuls of milk, one teaspoonful and a 
half of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and one egg. Soak 
the breadcrumbs for fifteen minutes in milk. Add the cheese, season- 
ings, egg (slightly beaten), salt and pepper, and bake in a moderate 
oven until firm. 


ATISFYING dishes may be made from grains. Chief among 
these is the brown rice now so generally used. This has actual 
proteid value and a rich nutty flavor which fits it for a main dish. 
As Italian rice it is ideal for luncheon or supper. To prepare it use 
one cupful of brown rice, two tablespoonfuls of bacon or sausage fat, 
half an onion, two cloves, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, an 
eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one cupful and a half of stewed 
tomatoes, half a cupful of grated cheese and two cupfuls of soup 
stock or water. Melt the fat in a saucepan, add the onion stuck 
with cloves, and the rice, and cook until the fat is absorbed. Then 
add the tomatoes, salt, pepper and liquid, and let simmer until the 
rice is tender and the liquid taken up. Remove the onion, stir in 
the cheese with a fork, and set over hot water for ten minutes to 
melt the cheese. Serve very hot. . 
Peanuts may be used in various ways. If made into nut-and-rice 
balls they are always liked, because they suggest croquettes and yet 
they are not fried. Ifserved ona bed of 
cress or shredded cabbage or lettuce the 
salad course may be combined with 
them. The recipe calls for two cupfuls 
and a half of cooked rice (preferably 
brown), one teaspoonful of salt, one egg, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of peanut butter, an eighth of 
a teaspoonful of salt, a few grains of 
mace, one teaspoonful of onion juice and 
one cupful of chopped, roasted peanuts. 
Cook the rice until tender and dry. 
Add the egg and seasoning and stir in 
the peanuts. Cool and form into balls, 
rolling them in ground breadcrumbs 
mixed with four tablespoonfuls of sweet 
drippings to one cupful and a half of 
crumbs. Place in a dripping-pan lined 
with well-oiled paper, and 
brown in a quick oven. Serve 
with peanut sauce, which calls 
for one tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of peanut 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one cupful and a half 
of soup stock, half a cupful of 
chopped peanuts, two teaspoon- 
fuls of minced parsley, if con- 
venient, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Melt the butter and 
peanut butter. Stirin the flour, 
add the soup stock, and, when 
boiling, the peanuts and pars- 
ley. Half a cupful of cooked 
celery cubes will be a harmo- 
nious addition, if convenient. 
Season to taste. 


(ye RS are a food beyond 
the ordinary allowance be- 
cause toa large family a quart at 
forty cents is but ‘‘a drop in the 
bucket,” especially if made into 
a stew, which is digested very 
soon and leaves the stomach a 
yawning cavity within about two hours. However a pint of small 
oysters combined with celery makes a soup that is not only nour- 
ishing, but will also ‘‘stick to the ribs.” For this will be needed 
four cupfuls of celery leaves and coarse outer stalks, one quart of 
milk, one pint of water, one slice of onion, a few grains of mace, 
three-quarters of a cupful of cooked spaghetti, two tablespoonfuls 
and a half of butter, one pint of small oysters, one cupful of cooked, 
diced celery and salt and pepper to taste. Put the onion and celery 
to cook in the water, adding enough as it evaporates to keep it 
always a pint. When the celery is tender strain, and add the milk 
and the spaghetti. Clean the oysters and steam them in a sieve 
over the receptacle in which the diced celery is being cooked, to con- 
serve all the juices. (This amount of liquid should be very small.) 


Finnan Haddie Combined With Puffed Potato Makes a Tasty Dish 








Peanuts and Rice Made Into Balls are Always Liked 


| theoretically, be enough for 
each person, but the very 
appearance causes prejudice 
from the start. A pound of 
beef at sixteen cents would 
look lost if used for a family of six, but when supplemented by lima 
beans at eight cents both quantity and food value are increased. 
To prepare this dish use one pint of dried lima beans, an eighth 
of a teaspoonful of soda, one pound of stew beef (chuck or round), 
one teaspoonful and a half of salt, a few grains of mace, an eighth 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, two onions, two cupfuls of stewed toma- 
toes, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of drippings 
or bacon fat, and boiling water. Soak the beans overnight; then 
drain, cover with fresh boiling water, add soda, and parboil. Drain 
again. Cut the beef in inch cubes; brown, with the onions, in the 
drippings, and roll in the flour and seasonings. Place in a casserole 
in alternating layers with the beans and tomatoes. Barely cover 
with boiling water, and cook for two hours and a half in a slow 
oven, replenishing the water if necessary. The contents of the 
casserole should be moist but not watery when done. 


POUND of sausage meat at fifteen cents would be a trifle for 

the average family, but combined with cabbage it becomes 
substantial enough for dinner if preceded by a cream of dried-pea 
or lima-bean soup, or served with a lentil salad. To make it the fol- 
lowing materials are necessary: One solid-head cabbage, one pound 
of sausage meat, one cupful of breadcrumbs, a quarter of a cupful 
of milk, one egg, and an eighth of a teaspoonful of mace. Select a 
well-shaped head of cabbage, weighing about three pounds. Cut a 
slice off the top and hollow out the cabbage, leaving a thin shell; 
make a stuffing of the other ingredients, and pack into the cabbage, 
which should be freshened by standing for thirty minutes in cold 
water. Fill only three-quarters full. Then tie in a cloth to aid in 
preserving the shape, and steam until tender—from an hour and a 
half to two hours. Serve with tomato sauce. 

Three calves’ or lambs’ hearts, plain boiled, would make a sorry 
looking dish, but, combined with onions, braised, and served piping 
hot, they will be enjoyed by any man. To prepare them clean three 
hearts thoroughly, then slice crosswise in inch pieces. Peel eight 
medium-sized onions and cut in rings. Put half a cupful of beef 
drippings in a deep frying-pan or heavy kettle, and brown the hearts 
and onions together. Add a bit of bay leaf, two or three cloves and a 
quarter of a cupful of celery leaves or diced celery; dredge on a 
quarter of a cupful of flour, and add water to half submerge—about 
three cupfuls. Cover closely, and simmer for an hour and a half. 

Finnan haddie is one of the foods 
that remain low priced, and it may be 
used for breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
if properly prepared. For dinner or 
luncheon it is both delicious and at- 
tractive looking if combined with puffed 
potato. To do this there will be needed 
one pound and a half of finnan haddie, 
three cupfuls of mashed potato, one 
egg, some strips of bacon or pimento, 
and milk. Scald the finnan haddie to 
freshen it, dry thoroughly and brush 
with melted drippings, then broil. Cut 
in pieces suitable for serving. Have 
ready three cupfuls of well-seasoned 
mashed potato beaten until creamy; 
whip in the egg yolk and the white 
beaten stiff; pile on to the fish; brush 
lightly with milk, and garnish 
with pimento strips or with 
thin slices of bacon. Set in a 
hot oven until the bacon is 
cooked and the potato browned. 
Serve at once. The garnish 
may be omitted if desired. 


| REAKFAST is the greatest 

| problem in most house- 

| holds, because of the high winter 

price of eggs and the unsuita- 

| bility of most made dishes for 

| the early morning hours. Eggs, 

however, may be combined 

with other less expensive foods, 

as dried beef. Bits of ham may 

be creamed and served on toast; 

beef, at ten cents a pound, may 

be boiled, minced and reheated 

in gravy; salt fish may be 

broiled, baked or creamed, or 

home-ground whole grains may 

be made into substantial dishes. 

—— In planning low-cost dishes it 

must be remembered that there 

is nO more economy in purchas- 

ing the cheaper foods and combining them with high-priced ingre- 

dients than there is in buying bargain cloth for a dress and 

providing expensive trimmings. It is not only the first price that 

must be considered, but also the entire cost when the dish is fin- 

ished. Because of this the price of fuel must be reckoned in, for 

many a meat becomes expensive through the thoughtless use of gas. 

This will not happen if the range is carefully operated and advan- 

tage taken of the oven heat to prepare other dishes at the same 
time. 

It isnecessary to substitute ingredients throughout, and to treasure 
soup stock, beef drippings, bacon fat, celery tips, and many other 
materials often called ‘‘ waste,” as carefully as actual cash, for in 
time their persistent use means money. 
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WY Ne is b shetson An but not tio / 
late to start your child on the road to’ 
sturdy development. Begin today, by 
serving Ralston Wheat Food. The 
whole family will like it. 


Send for this FREE CHART 


Shows height, weight and measurements of 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 
old, Contains many helpful suggestions about 
diet and care of children, and has tape line 
attachment for accurately measuring them. 
Also place for recording yearly weight and 
-] measurements of entire family. Every mother 
should have one. Write for your free chart today. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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= BEDROOM 
fi 120" 146" BEDROOM | LIVING-ROOM Hanis” OF COLOR 
{ iy LIVING-ROOM IZO°KIZ0" > 14°0°x20'0" H , “ei ; 
H 12°6"x 20'0" i , —_ 2 i PLANS 
ZA —— ra Ea 4 TERRACE . 

| i 1 \ (| ee Bedrooms showing beau- 
ata PORCH | 3 peers _ eat tiful harmonies in either Shell 
my +t aie 2 Pink, Light Tan, French 

bom —— . : : 

a = Gray, Light Buff or Laven- 
| CEMENT PORCH : 
za der. Play rooms with Wild 

| J ae eee Goose, Dutch Children or 
The Floor Plan of the Bungalow Above Shows a fi - = This is the Floor Plan of the Bungalow Which is other attractive designs. 
Well- Arranged Interior of Six Rooms — Shown at the Bottom of the Page 


Cardinal, Old Goldand Palm 
Green, Mission, and other 
dining rooms. ‘These and 
many other color plans 
40 in all—for living rooms, 
halls, kitchens, etc., in Free 
Alabastine Book. Get this 
valuable book and learn how 
to match your furnishings, 
get beautiful color harmo- 
nies, and make your home 
artistic and strictly up to 
date. Write for this book. 
It tells how we supply you 
stencils at our expense. 


Plan of the Bungalow Below 





E IS simplicity of ea Re ; ee N expenditure of 
line which gives $2995 produced 
the first bungalow the second little 
itscharm. The : f home. A glance at 
shingled exterior is the exterior assures 
stained dark green, one that its interior 
and the two porches must be compact 
are well placed. and complete. 

The interior shows The pergola and 
good taste in its finish the Craftsman porch- 
throughout. Under rail at the front and 
the long row of win- the clinker-brick 
dows in the living- chimney at the side 
room is a box seat, are the decorative 
and in the dining- features which set 
room is a cupboard off the exterior so 
with leaded-glass admirably. Such 
doors. In the bed- ideas as these make 











rooms the woodwork for the success of any The Beautiful Wall Tint 

is white, while the house. See the | i tam : _ 
walls are tinted in same careful planning | Don’t confuse Alabastine with kalso- 

delicate tones. The has provided many mine. Alabastine does not rub off, 





: chip nor peel when applied according 
conveniences. to directions on package. The beauti- 
DESIGNED BY SYLVANUS B. MARSTON ful rich, dignified colors give elegance 
to the home and the furnishings. 


cost was $3265. 











Alabastine comes in dry powder, is 
mixed with cold or warm water, and 
applied with regular 7 or 8 inch wall 
brush. Unusually great surface coverer. 
Stays firm on walls till new tint is de- 
sired. Canthen be easily washed off the 
walls if desired. Recommended by phy- 
sicians because Alabastined walls afford 
no lurking places for dust or germs. 

Alabasco: Where you want wash- 
able walls, as in bath-room, hallway, 
and below plate rail in dining room, 
use Alabasco, our washable flat wall 
paint. Large variety of tints. 


Buy definite Alabastine colors 
at your dealers. Over 25,000 dealers 
sell them. Write and let us tell you 
what dealer in your city handles Ala- 
bastine. Don’t take something else. 

Send Now for Free Ala- 

bastine Book, a valuable 

decorating authority for 
every home. 


Alabastine Co. 


210 Grandville Rd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 10 105 Water St. New York 
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© Sanitary Wall Coating 














DESIGNED BY SYLVANUS B. MARSTON 
HE entrance to the bungalow above is its happiest feature, the five French doors opening on the pergola porch bespeaking 
hospitality. The white trim on the windows, and the pergola posts are a good contrast to the dark body of the house. It is 
| these and the artistic planting that give individuality to this bungalow. Inside all the rooms are placed around the big living-room, 
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in which there is a large brick fireplace which radiates cheer and comfort. Everywhere simplicity is the keynote in regard to both <7 v, 
finish and color schemes. In California this house cost $3265, but it could be successfully reproduced in any climate, as it is ore 
avelop- provided with a cellar, and a furnace which is necessary for colder climates. 
nent NOTE—tThe cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of the United States that it is impossible to make any statement of cost that will apply in all cases. 
hart 4 These houses were built for the prices stated, but in some localities they would undoubtedly cost more to duplicate, and in others the prices would be less. Full 5 Ibs. 
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Y MISTAKE began before my baby was born. I had mar- 

ried a poor boy and by the time this child was born I had 

discovered that my husband meant to remain poor. I was 
very bitter over it. All of our friends were well-to-do and on the 
road to “success,” and I took our poverty as a special dispensa- 
tion of injustice at the hands of a “‘ jealous God.’ The coming child 
was just one more complication. 

One of my friends was expecting a baby at the same time, and she 
took a malicious delight in showing me her “‘layette.”’ It was fit for 
a little prince—all fine linen and hand embroidery and silk flannels 
and laces and ribbons. Try as I might to get money to prepare for 
my baby’s coming I could only have five dollars. This was given to 
me very grudgingly by my husband. I did not take this cheerfully, 
as I should have done, knowing that many a great man and many a 
noble woman have been swaddled in coarse flannel and calico slips 
with drawstrings around the neck, and remembering ‘the little Lord 
Jesus asleep in the hay,” with scarcely a covering for His precious 
body. I bitterly envied my neighbor’s ‘“‘layette” and cried scalding 
tears over my shabby little baby. Then I set out tomake it up to her. 
She, too, should ‘‘feed on the roses and lie on the lilies of life,” if a 
mother’s toil and devotion could win them for her. 

I began to make a false world for my child to live in. I began to 
“shield” her from the “‘privations” I had known, instead of allow- 
ing her to share the privileges of bringing spiritual grace to our poor 
home. For her sake I deliberately adopted a system of living beyond 
our means. I surrounded her with all that was pretty and dainty, 
and took the hard knocks myself. Now I was never hurt in the least 
by the hard knocks I took to shield her—but she was. 








NE thing we never were deprived of was the open sesame to litera- 

ture, and another was the association with bright and well-bred 
people, as society judges them in these latter days. We and our 
friends were terribly ‘‘smart.” 

This little girl of mine caught the echoes of our daring speculations 
regarding the new books that were being read—books that tackled 
everything from the Divinity of Christ to the morality of the mar- 
riage relation. I did not realize this at the time; I thought that 
was being careful. I did not count upon the old Scotch warning: 
‘There’s a chiel amang ye takkin’ notes.” 

My little girl and I had gay little tray breakfasts together beside 
glowing fires. She never thought how I had arisen in the cold gray 
dawn to wrestle with the ashes, the skillets and the ‘cold; nor knew 
that I had deliberately done without meat to purchase the scarlet 
carnations she adored to see, the one vivid spot amidst the browns 
of our library. 

I sent her to the public school. This brief sentence tells so much 
of the story and at the same time excuses me from so much of the 
blame attaching to the wrong rearing of a little girl. I seemed to be 
doing the best Icould forher education. The great truth that parents 
and the public need to learn is that all children cannot be educated 
alike. Nothing is more fatal to society than ‘‘grading.”’ My child 
was too sensitive, too prone to triviality, too impressionable to fail 
to meet disaster in the public school. 

At the age of ten years this child began to think about love and 
to fasten her affections upon young men of our acquaintance. There 
will be plenty of people quite ready to say that the child was naturally 
bad, and to draw away from her with aversion and suspicion. I did 
not know what to do—and I do not know exactly what I should 
have done, though I know the child was not bad. She was sweet 
and pure and perhaps a good deal franker than other little girls. 
What I do know is that the public school is not the place for a 
girl prematurely coming into womanhood. 

At twelve my little girl was a woman. 
her sweetheart in school. They wrote notes, not always nice ones 
either; they walked home together, sat in bunches at recess, enjoy- 
ing the propinquity of the sexes, just as young people do later in 
society. By the time they reached the High School half the girls in 
the class had had declarations of love from the boys, and my daughter 
was “engaged.” I could do nothing but regard this as nonsense- 
try to laugh her out of it—unless I took her out of school, which would 
have been regarded as a serious disgrace among our friends. 


Each girl in her class had 


Ae this time the child was learning little of practical value. Our 
fortunes, through my endeavors, were a little improved by this 
time and we kept a maid-of-all-work. My daughter manicured her 
hands and washed her hair, did a little fancy-work and a great deal of 
omnivorous reading and practiced piano-playing rather desultorily. 
She was naturally talented and gifted with the elusive touch that 
made her playing fascinating, though she was never a musical 
student. The object of her life at this time from my point of view 
was to graduate prettily from the High School. I wanted her to do 
this because all the other girls did it; and I knew perfectly well that 
she was spending four years learning nothing that would ever be of 
value to her, but I did not know what else to do for her. 

Graduation was as pretty for her as I could make it. She had 
three lovely dresses, with all the accessories of gloves, hats, silk hose 
and French heels; there were several luncheons and a ball; I gave 
her a reception—it was two weeks before the excitement was over 
and the girl alone with her own life. 

At the very best the modern girl is a problem for her own family. 
This may be because she thinks too much. My daughter was cursed 
with a morbid disposition, the inheritance, no doubt, of prenatal 
influence. I was so bitterly sure before she was born that I was the 
most unfortunate wretch on earth, so avid for proofs that the devil 
made the world (which he does for lots of people), and so crazy about 
money, which seemed to me the one thing needful and the one thing 
I was never to have. She was especially “marked” by this money 
hunger of mine. Her feeling that poverty is the great handicap went 
far toward confirming her in the bitter theory that she could never 
hope to be as happy as other girls. 

She went down into the kitchen and learned to make coffee and 
broil steak, make biscuits and pies, salads and chafing-dish messes. 
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Daughter” 


She was wonderfully clever, this girl of mine, as indeed all girls are 
nowadays. Domestic science is easy for them. They quickly learn 
how to cook, and just as quickly refuse to do it once they’ve mastered 
it. No daintier cook ever served a magic luncheon, beautiful to look 
upon and “melting in the mouth,” than this effete child of mine. 
Nobody ever whisked a room into order more quickly, or “yanked” 
her mother’s pictures around to more artistic positions, or brought 
more ‘“‘ Frenchy” touches to dresses, or was more contemptuous of 
her “‘poverty-stricken rags,” or more intolerant of a “‘dull’’ afternoon. 


\ ITH some bitterness we faced the fact that there wasn’t money 
‘V enough for her to goaway toschool. The other girls were going 
and she was satirically melancholy over it; but there was one thing 
she knew she could do at a moment’s notice—she could be married! 
But she did not really wish to be married. She realized too fully the 
responsibilities of a wife; she could not endure the idea of settling 
down. [hadallowed her to catch the infection of the modern woman’s 
mental trouble, the dread of the humdrum. Her whole life had been 
festive; I had created for her the brilliant atmosphere of constant 
entertainment. Even as we worked we entertained each other, and 
every bit of household toil we shared in was done in the pleasant 
excitement of getting ready for the next event. 

The greatest joy of my life was to see her dressed exquisitely and 
starting off gayly with a party of “smart” young folks on some sort 
of pleasure trip. She saw with prophetic vision that with a house of 
her own and perhaps a child—her horrified fancy never went so far 
as children—she must encounter much sacrifice and endure the dull- 
ness which she dreaded as we dread the plague. She was not consti- 
tuted for love. Perhaps her early experiences of being “‘in love” 
with boys a and no doubt my own cynical 
opinion of men and men’s love had sunk in on her. 

It very soon became a matter of great concern to me that my little 
daughter should fix her affections upon some one man and marry 
him, so I urged her to settle down and marry a certain suitor of hers 
who seemed to me more desirable than the rest. I believed that 
marriage, and especially motherhood, would settle her and bring out 
the splendid qualities of womanhood I knew were dormant within 
her. Alas, she was one of the unfortunate people who lack the faculty 
of knowing what they want! 

In her case marriage was a complete failure. She hated the plain 
domestic life. She wished to keep her hair beautifully arranged, her 
nails polished, and to wear only the daintiest of clothes. Her hus- 
band could not afford the expensive cook and maid, the huge laundry 
bills, the pretty entertainments that she demanded. He fell into 
evilways. With the birth of the second child she declared very firmly 
and coldly that she would be killed before she would again become a 
mother. 

I shall never forget the answer she made me when I took her one 
lovely spring evening to the modest but beautiful cottage of a little 
woman who sewed for me. This young woman had several children, 
but she managed to find time for outside work to help in getting a 
living. Their home was a little way out of town, and it was so sweet 
and vine-embowered and the little seamstress so cheerful. ‘“Isn’t 
this sweet?” Lasked my daughter. She smiled, that bitter, inscruta- 
ble smile of hers. ‘‘ Yes, it looks all right—but it wouldn’t stand the 
test of young ones and gravy.” 








O THE divorce came, and the girl has gone to work on one of the 
big daily papers—for she is really talented; and I—Iamachingall 
over as if with physical pain over this failure—of home and mother- 
hood—which seems to be my fault. I have thought deep, deep down 
to the bottom of things, that I may formulate my mistakes into a 
category for other mothers to avoid. 

The first and most fatal one of all is that the charming, decorative, 
cultured little house of life in which I strove to shelter my little 
daughter was not founded upon the substance of God. Although I 
did not know it, it was a pagan temple, a house made with hands. 
I mistook the exhilaration of making a mortal creation for the Spirit 
of the Lord encamped around me. There was never enough silence, 
enough patience, enough gentle, and, if you please, “dull” time of 
“inviting the soul.” We mistook gayety for happiness. 

The next greatest mistake was our ‘emulation of other people. 
“When in Rome do as Rome does” is a bad motto. Time and again 
my inmost soul counseled me to take the child out of school, to make 
some effort to save her from the wasted and vicious years she spent 
there. Will not the future education show us some means of arrest- 
ing degenerate tendencies by interesting the child in his or her 
natural bent, or at least keeping him or her too busy for morbid 
thoughts? 

Another great mistake was that of disclosing the bitterness of my 
own married life to my child. The great mother never does this. Her 
love glorifies and redeems all the shortcomings of the household. 

My daughter’s early introduction into society was, of course, a 
great mistake, but it was the outgrowth of the public school more 
than from any intention of my own. That she should have been 
made to work goes without saying. I do not say “taught” to work; 
as I remarked above, the brilliant children of this clever age learn to 
do things with incredible rapidity. My little daughter could cook, 
clean, sew and do all household things as well as I can. She merely 
refused the “‘drudgery” of doing them. I should have been strong 
enough to combat the tendency of the age—but this is saying a good 
deal. 

As to the marriage, here was a very serious mistake. Never urge 
a girl to marry, even though you may believe that you are saving her 
from something worse. Marriage is too sacred to be made an 
expedient; the injustice to all parties concerned is too great. 

In looking at my little daughter today I see in her the scapegoat of 
my many follies and sins. Is the sentence served out, or is there 
more to follow? I know there is peace ahead if she will go with me 
to the feet of God and learn that in His love alone are we made 
whole, with the past eternally blotted out, the future luminous with 
hope and courage. 
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Everybody congratu- 
lates us on 


Bon Ami 
in the 
new powder form 






It is so handy, so prac- 
tical and so nice to use 
with its clean white 
lather! 


And what a joy to have 
a cleaning powder that 
you can use fearlessly 
on plate glass mirrors 
or white enamel or 
nickel or aluminum 
and that won’t scratch! 
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For instance, you can clean 
the whole bathroom with 
Bon Ami—the tub, 

—the tile or linoleum floor, 
—the painted or tiled walls, 
—the white woodwork, 
—the marble or enamel basin, 
—the nickel pipesand faucets, 
—the mirror and the window. 
And when you finish, the 


bath-room will be one glo- 
rious white shimmer! 





Bon Ami Powder is made of 
just the same fine materials 
as Bon Ami Cake. It con- 
tains no gritty or coarse parti- 
cles, nothing that can possibly 
scratch. It is not for scour- 
ing, but for cleaning and 
polishing. 


We are not abandoning the 
cake, for millions of women 
will always prefer the cake 
form. 





If your grocer doesn’t sell Bon 
e Ami Powder yet, make him 
© get it for you. 

“* Like the chick that’s newly hatched, 
Bon Ami 


has never 
scral hed.”’ 
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CHARMING old hair- 
dressing of 1797, with the 
crown covered with rolled 
curls terminating in a loop, or 
waterfall’’ as it was called. 


NCOMMONLY well sui 

ning coiffure is the one 
front and side-back views. 
bines the becoming lines of a 


and a rolled, high-back arrangement. 
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r THE arrangement shown directly below the hair is 
drawn back in a soft, natural pompadour, devoid of 
rolls, drawn low over the forehead and ears, and then 
formed in a flat, untwisted puff arranged low at the 
back, and secured by round, brilliant-studded shell pins. 





OR the young girl who is planning an Indian 

costume for a bal masque this tulle band, 
beaded and feather-adorned, would be realistic. 
In this season of bizarre fashions it would not 
be conspicuous for formal evening wear. 


ted for an eve- 
shown above in 
It happily com- 
low side parting 





HE arrangement just above is pretty and girlish with its low 
coils and fringed band ornamented with two soft feathers. 
The hairdressing on the left is typical of the mode during the 
Revolutionary period in this country. The hair was arranged 
with a pompadour roll, with curls at the side or back, and the 
crown covered with rolled curls. 

Beginning next month THE JOURNAL will have a regular 
department on hairdressing. 

Directions for arranging the hair as illustrated on this page will 
be sent upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. Address 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES? HOME 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











EMURE for a young girl 

is the hairdressing above, 

modernized from the piquant, 

old-time ‘‘heart-breaker’’ 
style worn as early as 1662. 


HEN the hair is not naturally curly a 

soft wave insures becomingness for the 
mature woman, 
dignity is not sacrificed by the fringe of curls 
on the forehead and the cluster of flowers. 


Here 


as pictured above. 














PRIDE 


We are justly proud of 
Warner's Corsets, and the 
woman who wears a Warner 
is also proud, yes proud of her 
figure, for a Warner style is 
always a correct style. 


Every inch of material, every 
strip of boning, every buckle, 
every clasp, is the best which 
it is possible to secure for the 
corset designed. This is why 


We 
r arner 
/ 
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Corsets 


are guaranteed 2 wear-— 
they will not rust, they will not 
break —they cannot tear. 


The same style will not fit 
every figure — but every mer- 
chant — and they are every- 
where— who handles these 
corsets, has styles to properly 
corset every woman. 


From a little wooden shanty 
the quality of Warner's corsets 
has built up the largest and most 
thoroughly equipped corset 
organization in the world — an 
organization that sets the stand- 
ard for you and your frends. 


Let your next corset be a 
Warner's, and a Warner's will 
always be your choice in time 
to come. 


Warner’s Brassieres — as 
dainty or elaborate as you like 
—fit with the same perfection 
that characterizes Warner's 
Corsets. 


$1.00 to $5.00. 
50c to $4.00. 


Corsets: 


Brassieres : 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Send to us for a Warner’s Pocket 
Calendar. The basket at the top 
of this column illustrates the cover 
which is lithographed in beautiful 
colors. 

THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York 
5 Fifth Ave 


Chicago San Francisco 


367 West Adams St. 28 Geary St 
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EN are disposed to be very 
self-satisfied creatures and 
to believe themselves safe 
in the affection of the women whom 
they have married. One can but 
wonder sometimes that they should 
repose in such confidence, and can 
but ask why, in fact, our brethren 
should feel so secure in their impu- 
nity to neglect and risk showing 
their worst side to their women; but 
we quickly remember that they are 
relying upon the double standard of 
morality, upon woman’s fear, upon 
ed her self-respect, upon her love for 
her children—all to supplement her 
simple love for her man. There is no doubt that men, taken on 
an average, rely strongly on all these safeguards to their homes. 

Heaven has also been kind to husbands far beyond their deserts. 
The average woman who is wife and mother is not a shining mark 
for infelicity. She has generally lost her girlhood charm. She is 
immersed in baby lore, devoted to housekeeping, quite happy, and 
unimaginative in her love of homeand family. This is a happy state 
of affairs, and doubtless one intended by Omnipotence. At least so 
far we think there is no better way. What the future holds for us 
remains to be seen. 

Once ina while we happen upon that anomaly—a jealous husband. 
Not long ago a man published a confessional of married life, which 
horrified every person who read it. Everybody was devoutly thank- 
ful that there was not a word of universal truth in it, and that it 
could be taken merely as the testimony of a man who was soured on 
life. People who are soured on life should not be permitted to 
write. All true literature is in praise of life,and if you haven’t amajor 
chord to contribute to the melody you would better keep silent. 

This astonishingly pessimistic history disclosed to us the fact that 
every man is disappointed in marriage, that every man is jealous of 
his wife, and that most of ’em have cause to be. Such jaundiced 
testimony should be stricken out of court. 
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HIS Case of Jealousy is Not Typical. Disappointment in 

marriage is not the rule. Marriage is often different in realiza- 
tion from what we may have pictured it. It is just like any other 
great undertaking. We are scared to death for fear we can’t make 
a go of it. Life sprawls before us in a great wobbly mass that we 
don’t see how we are going to handle. Weare in the ironical position 
of having got what we wanted and of having to work like Turks to 
keep it from turning out a white elephant on our hands. 

But this is not truer of marriage than of other things. Did you 
ever decide that you wanted to sell your home or your business and 
take a fresh start? Did you ever suddenly find yourself elected 
or appointed to an office you’d longed for for years and have the 
perspiration start out on you for fear you couldn’t run it? Well, 
marriage is like this. There is a whole lot of readjustment necessary. 

Of course there are disappointments. Our system of courtship and 
marriage is rather a false one. Girls, knowing that they must be 
asked to marry, resort to many wiles, and their mothers help them 
out in it. Seldom does the man who marries see his girl as she is 
before he gets her. 

But there is a great question here: Can he see her as she is? 
Mother Nature is an arch conspirator. Her hues are brightest, her 
voices softest, her charms subtlest at mating-time. ‘“‘The light that 
never was on sea or land,” which is so different from ‘‘ The light that 
always is on sea or land”’ to the inner eye, invests man and woman, 
boy and girl, with its supernal-seeming glory. This is Nature’s trick 
for perpetuating things born for mortality. 

The statement that all men are jealous of their wives is all right if 
the word jealous is used in the right way, as a man would say he is 
jealous of his honor, of his reputation, or of anything else which he 
must guard with what we call “‘ jealous care.’”’ This is a very different 
thing from the suspicious quality commonly known as “‘jealousy.”’ 
A man who is jealous of his wife’s early lovers is a fool—and a man 
who tolerates a rival in his wife’s affections is a milksop, or else he is 
a very great and good man who has sized up the situation and decided 
to protect the woman he loves from her own follies. 

There is a point of difference here between the jealous husband 
and the jealous wife. Whether right or wrong the man of the house 
has the prerogative of authority. In my opinion the American hus- 
band is rather neglectful of this prerogative. Spoiled wives are very 
common in America, as well as spoiled daughters. The man who is 
making a living for a woman, who is doing her thinking for her, has 
a right to direct her conduct. He is not being a tyrant at all when he 
suggests that she stick to business as closely as he does at least. And 
this is what very many American wives do not do. 


ITH Great Interest I Have Watched the evolution of the 

American wife. I have seen her develop from the old-fashioned 
domestic lady who dared not travel alone—who never went out of 
the house without a veil and a “wrap,’’ who would no more have 
spoken in meeting than she would have flown to the moon, and who 
would have died of grief and shame if her name had been “‘ coupled”’ 
with that of “‘another man’’—into a perfectly independent creature 
taking journeys around the world alone, dressing with astonishing 
lack of what we once called modesty, and making speeches on all 
subjects and in all sorts of places. 

It strikes me that the American husband has not kept up with this 
changing attitude of woman toward the world. It would be foolish 
to deny that the American home is much changed by the evolution 
of the American woman. 

Fundamentally woman is woman, the complement of man, the 
mother, the homekeeper. All this is as true as it ever was. But men 
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have relied upon this too strong- 
ly; they have not been alert to 
changes that may affect them in 
conjugal life. The American man 
gives his wife too much chance 
to become frivolous. He is guilty 
of making parasites of his wife 
and his daughters. Many an 
American husband has worked 
himself to death simply to keep 
his woman folks in idleness and 
dissipation. To my mind he is a 
fool to do this, just as he is a fool 
to allow his wife to flirt, as many 
young society dames do. 





HAVE in Mind a Jealous Husband. He is suffering torments 

about his handsome young wife. Why does he thus torture him- 
self? He should know that she is not true to him. A woman who 
flirts with other men cannot be true to her husband. But there is 
something wrong with her husband, or she would not flirt. He fails 
to satisfy her desire for something. What is it? 

I am not talking now about a bad woman, one who is naturally 
vicious, but about a lively, pretty young woman who was reared in 
a big gay family and who married a man who loves her but who 
hasn’t the gift of showing it. He glories in the fact that he isn’t 
sentimental. He thinks people ought to be sensible. He likes to 
stay at home and go to bed. He takes the marital relation as a 
matter of course. 

Having fairly frozen his wife’s ardor out he now takes the slinking, 
furtive attitude of the man who isn’t sure that his wife loves him. 
He sullenly tolerates her flirtations, wholly helpless, it seems, to 
control her. What agonies he must be suffering—and all for lack of 
simple manhood! A husband has a charge to keep. He is the custo- 
dian of a woman’s love—fairly the guardian of her immortal soul! 

It is his business to know what his wife is doing; how she is enter- 
taining herself; whether or not she is happy and her heart at ease. 
Women love love. They tire of a conjugal relation unhallowed by 
loverlike love. They sorrow for the glance of admiration, the caress 
of simple affection, the word of pure human congeniality. The 
average man is grossly selfish in the domestic life. Having handed 
over the disagreeable tasks of daily life to the woman, for no other 
reason than because he is the bigger, he wants her to serve placidly 
and thankfully, to await his caprices and entertain herself with her 
children and her work. For the most part we do this—but the love 
hunger eats our hearts out. 

Women never have done with the love hunger—it is born in them. 
Is their evolution going to eradicate it; and will men like it when, 
like them, women accept mere sex union as love and put away the 
“sentimental” part of it? Personally I believe that this is the tend- 
ency of the times. Whether for good or evil I cannot say; but 
women are thinking, thinking, thinking—and thought leads to 
matter-of-factness. 

The man whose wife is “‘untrue,”’ as the woman whose husband is 
untrue, has failed to interest her, failed to fill her heart, failed to 
dominate his home. He has put too strong a test upon her self- 
respect, he has not helped her to life’s best ideals, he has not seen her 
shortcomings and set about to guard them, as we must guard the 
weak places in the armor of those we love. 

If he has made a dog of himself to get money for her to spend he is 
wrong. Men must learn to break their wives of the pettish habit of 
demanding more money than the family income justifies. Many a 
young woman runs into folly and ends in the divorce court because 
her husband tried to “‘please”’ her with extravagant gifts and clothes 
he could not afford to buy. 


CARCELY is There Enough to be Said of the Woman who 

stultifies her own and her husband’s honor by tolerating the 
“attentions” of another man; yet our society is full of opportu- 
nities for fairly thoughtless instances of this very thing. The hus- 
band whose wife is finding her personal joys in the business of 
society (for society is the sole business: of many women) is a very 
careless husband, taking the greatest risk imaginable. 

If a wife is naturally a good woman it should be remembered that 
few women, however beautiful and good, are above “stooping to 
folly” under certain conditions. The boast of virtue that many 
women make, the standard they set up, making “virtue” in its strict 
sense the test of respectability in womanhood, is set up by those who 
do not know. Woman’s purity and man’s honesty need every safe- 
guard that our spiritual ideals can place around them. It is only at 
the mercy seat of God, and by knowing and believing that God is 
love, and that by love alone we may be saved from the mortal 
dream of evil, that we are saved. 

Just one thing more. Men have a way of depending on women to 
be good for the whole family. They ask us to keep on our pedestals, 
to shrive them when they come back from their excursions along the 
‘“‘road ’twixt Heaven and Hell.” This may be very complimentary 
to us, but it is also very unfair, very unworthy of the real ideal of 
manhoood. 

When God made man in His own image He set up no double 
standard of morality. If either is the model it would be man. 
There is no scrap of evidence or argument to justify man in the 
foolish notion that woman must be “‘better”’ than himself. 

There is a bigness demanded of both husband and wife to keep life 
from descending to the plane of simple error. A jealous husband has 
usually failed in this. Surely if he has reflected “‘God’s image” he 
could not have lost his wife’s affections. 
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New Spring Suits 
$10.95 to $25 





A New Pleasure 
—for You 


Have you ever known the pleasure of 
one perfectly satisfactory, perfect-fitting 
Tailored Suit? 

Have you ever had the ‘“ NATIONAL” 
make one suit to measure for you? 

Then here indeed is a new pleasure for 
you. The pleasure of selecting your suit 
from the choicest new Spring styles, of 
selecting your material from all the new 
Spring suitings—and finally the pleasure 
of having the finished suit perfectly de- 
lightful in every detail. Such is the pleas- 
ure we here offer you. 


“NATIONAL” 
Mesa Lailored Suits 
$10.95 to $25 Presa 
Suit Booklet and Samples Free 


Write now for your free copy of the beau- 
tiful ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suit 
Booklet and samples of the new suitings. 

Just see for yourself the radically changed 
and beautiful new styles. See for yourself 
Spring’s best suits and best suitings. See 
what pleasure may be yours. 

And remember, every ‘‘NATIONAL’”’ Made- 
to-Measure Suit is absolutely guaranteed to 
be perfectly satisfactory in every way. 

We take all the risk of fitting and pleasing 
you perfectly, or we will refund your money. 

Just write for your Suit Booklet and Sam- 
ples, free. Please state the colors you prefer 
and be sure to say that you want the booklet 
of Made-to-Measure Suits. 


The “NATIONAL?” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. Every 
“NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that 
you may return any garment not satisfactory to 
you and we will refund your money and pay ex- 
press charges both ways. 





















NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
208 West 24th Street New York City 
No Agents or Branch Stores 
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I lossie Fisher’s Funnies 
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The Children Have a Celebration on Saint Valentine’s Day 


V ITH a sigh of relief Willie put the finish- 

ing touches to the big valentine on which 
he had labored faithfully for weeks. It was for 
Flossie, and he had put much loving thought 
and care into it, denying himself all visits to 
Flossie’s home lest the secret escape him. At 
last he could go. 

At Flossie’s house all was bustle and joyous 
confusion, for Flossie’s mamma had said they 
might have the kitchen to themselves and cele- 
brate Saint Valentine’s Day by making as many 
fancy little cakes as they liked. 

That which happened you can read in the 
pictures. 

Hardy will send an outline of a toy automo- 
bile, all ready to cut out and put together, to 
any child sending a stamped, addressed envelope 
for it. Be sure to write for this, so you can take 
your dolls motoring. 

Every one wishing to join the Flossie Fisher 
Club, also old members who have not received 
them, please send for the pin and certificate. 
Very many fathers and mothers, as well as chil- 
dren, are now joining; and we are so glad, for 
we cannot have too many members. 

Fifteen one-dollar prizes will be given to the 
fifteen boys and girls making the most attractive 
scrapbooks of these or other pictures. Books 
not returned will be given to shut-in children. 

Also fifteen one-dollar prizes will be awarded 
to the fifteen boys and girls who write the best 
stories about Flossie, or on any original subject. 














By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for November 
Stories 


Tommy Kirsy Council, No. 162, Flossie Fisher 
Club, Illinois 
ANNA G. CREGAR (age 17 years), New Jersey 
HELEN STALLMAN, Pennsylvania 
Lioyp EHLERS (age 17 years), Canada 
Louis D. LAGARDE, JR. (age 13 years), Louisiana 
RuBy Morrat (age 15 years), Canada 
ELLA WILLcox (age 14 years), New Zealand 
HENRY WAGNER, District of Columbia 
ELIZABETH Rust (age 11 years), Texas 
MARGARET MyFANwy MostyN and RuTH MARY 
Mostyn (ages 10 and 11 years), Bahama Islands 
KATE WELDON (age 14 years), Canada 
Lois GEIER, Ohio 
PHYLLIS MITCHELL (age 9 years), Scotland 
LAFIE WHITE (age 8 years), New York 
MARCALINE STEVENS (age 5 years), Canada 


Scrapbooks 


CHAPTER No. 10, FLOSSIE FISHER CLUB, 
Florida 
ELIZABETH MARSHALL, New Jersey 
WALKER and FRANKLIN VANANTWERP, Michigan 
LERoy HUNTINGTON (age 12 years), Montana 
RUTH CAMERON, New Jersey 
JOHN B. VERLENDEN (age 10 years), Pennsylvania 
GRACE Boos, Missouri 
DOREEN GRIFFITTS and RAWDON WARD (ages 9 
and 7 years), South Africa 
FREppY Cox, South America 
MariE H. Dor (age 9 years), Wisconsin 
FRANCES and MARGARET WILLIAMS, Pennsylvania 
Joun H. Rowe (age 7 years), Minnesota 
DorotHy Brown, Minnesota 
MARY CAROLINE BARNARD (age 5 years), Indiana 
ELIZABETH RITCHIE, Utah 











The Roll of Honor for November 
Stories 


Dorotuy NIELD (age 17 years), England 
EDYTHE EcKLUND, Washington 
CyRIL I. ZELLER (age 15 years), Pennsylvania 
ELBERT ROBENSON, Texas 
KATHLEEN OLIVE PARNELL (age 13 years), 
Newfoundland 
ELSIE OLSON (age 13 years), Massachusetts 
EL.tis Harris, Virginia 
WILLIAM E. TUCKER (age 10 years), Bermuda 
Dora Tauscn, Germany 
OLGA PUSCHEL (age 10 years), New Zealand 


Scrapbooks 
MONNIE ROBINSON (age 12 years), New Mexico 
KATHERINE O'BRIEN, District of Columbia 
ROBERT B. GREENE (age 11 years), Oklahoma 
BESSIE A. COWEN, Wisconsin 
FLORENCE COVERT (age 10 years), New York 
ALDINE WELLMAN, California 
HELEN WITHERS (age 9 years), Colorado 
HUBERT J. Foote, New York City 
JOSEPHINE May Appy (age 8 years), New York 
Amos ILEFF (age 6 years), North Dakota 


Do not neglect to send with your story or 
book a stamped, addressed envelope, and not 
later than February 14. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN Care OF THE LaprEes’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 














Housekeepers 


Must be 
Watchful 


For efforts are be- 
ing made to sell 
baking powders 
of inferior class, 
made from harsh 
acids and undesir- 
able to those who 
require high-grade 
cream of tartar 
baking powder to 
make clean and 


healthful food. 


The official Gov- 


ernment tests 
have shown 
Royal Baking 
Powder to be a 
pure, healthful, 
grape cream of 
tartar baking 
powder,of high- 
est strength, 
and care should 
be taken to pre- 
vent the substi- 
tution of any 
other brand in 
its place. 


Royal Baking 


Powder costs only 
a fair price per 
pound, and is 
cheaper and better 
at its price than any 
other baking pow- 
der in the world. 
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UST at present Fifth 

Avenue is the scene of a 

metry wariare between 
three distinct types of gar- 
ment for outdoor wear. 
First, of course, is the three- 
quarter-length fur coat in 
which many of the smartest 
women are still bundling 
themselves up to the throat. 
And how different the fur 
wrap of this season is from 
her sisters of last year! 
Hardly anything is seen over 
forty inches in length, and 
the fur is draped and shirred 
and gathered into the most 
wonderful outlines; andsuch 
lines of the wearer as the 
coats do not hide the deep 
and blousy batwing sleeves 
disguise. 

Next in point of warmth 
are the big loose-fitting sport 
coats, with their broad col- 
lars and huge revers, their 
broad belts and convenient, 
bulgy pockets. They were 
the great features at Deau- 
ville last summer, I am told, 
made up in the wonderful 
new cotton velours and those 
funny artificial silk cordu- 
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roys which are woven on the 
thinnest muslin foundations. 

Did I hear you say 

cheap”? No, indeed; just 
because cotton has gone into 
their manufacture is no sign 
of cheapness, for these lovely 
materials cost anywhere from 
three to seven di lars a yard; 
but, because of their beauty 
and width, they are worth 
the money. 


OWADAYS becoming- 
i ness seems to be more 
corsidered than suitability, 
and while these informal- 
looking coats are not entirely 
in their right element in Fifth 
Avenue shops and tea-rooms, 
still they are so becoming in 
their wonderful pink, blue and 
orange colorings that many 
girls wear them just the same. 
Best of all this is a type of 
coat that any girl can make. 
There are no separate sleeves 
to make and adjust,andwhile 
the coat is tailor-finished this 
is not the heavy task that 





formerly confronted the home There is a Decided Pannier Effect to the New Dresses 


seamstress, for the intricate 

interlining, canvas and padding have been entirely eliminated and 
are replaced by scientific drafting, simple machine stitching and 
pressing. Many of these coats are finished without lining, which 
further simplifies their making. | hope every girl will have one of 
these useful and attractive coats in her spring wardrobe, for you 
can wear them withconfidence and comfort for many months to come. 

The skirt I have had sketched with this sport coat is a very novel 
and attractive one cut in three gores and slightly eased in at the 
waist-line. In the front, but quite hidden by the length of the coat, 
is a charming little double tunic that laps across to the left side and 
fastens with large tortoise-shell buttons. The original of this skirt, 
which I picked up in one of the smart tea-rooms, was of tan serge, 
with a faint cross-bar effect in a dark brown. 

For these garments the coat pattern (No. 8128) comes in four sizes: 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, and size 36 requires three 
yards and five-eighths of 54-inch material. The skirt pattern (No. 
8145) is in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure, and size 24 
requires three yards and one-eighth of 42-inch material. 


TRUGGLING for supremacy now is the short dressy coat, which 

is just too long to be a bolero and just too short to be a real 
coat. As I was coming out of the Metropolitan Museum the other 
day, where I had been to revel again in Mr. Morgan’s wonderful 
pictures, I saw the smart little coat and skirt in the center illustra 
tion on a charming young society matron 


péche, with a tiny little vest peeping out from under the cutaway 
front of the coat. Both the crushed Japanese collar and the vest, 
as well as the sash-ends in the back of the coat, were of a dull 
tan chamois skin outlined with gold threads, and the large buttons 
and buttonholes at the front of the coat were also of chamois, while 
the vest was trimmed with tiny buttons of black satin, which were 
repeated on the oddly draped front of the skirt. I'll tell you about 
the skirt, for it was both novel and simple to make. Cut in two pieces 
it was draped up in the front, and the extra fullness caused by the 
drapery was apparently laid in two boxplaits. Nothing could be more 
charming and unusual. 

I have had patterns made of both of these garments for you. 
That for the coat (No. 8133) comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and five-eighths of 54-inch 
material. The skirt (No. 8148) is cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires two yards and a half of 54-inch 
material. 


HE dancing teas that are so much the rage just now at the smart 

hotels are responsible for the launching of many bewitching 
styles.. The panniers, which were not very w vell received when the y 
were brought out two or three years ago, have now come into their 
own and are to be seen on every side. The other afternoon at a 
private thé dansant I saw the fetching little dress numbered 8147. 
Selvage edges of material, which are so apparent now, ran up the 
edge of the blouse and showed on the edges of the pannier, for the 
dress is cut in one piece and on the straight of the goods. <A soft, 
delicate ‘‘ peach-skin taffeta”? was the material in which the original 
of this dress was made, and the brocaded trimmings were in the 
softest shades of gray and silver. A brilliant splash of color was 
afforded by the two large buttons of jade set in silver, and the charm- 
ing young girl who wore this frock repeated the color note by wearing 
a queer pair of jade pins in her hair and a large silver and jade ring. 

This is one of the 
dresses which the clever 
girl could readily copy 
at home, for it is in 
surprisingly few pieces, 
and these of simple out- 
line. The pattern (No. 
8147) can be had in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and 
seven-eighths of 42-inch 
material. 

The girl who is clever 
with her needle will find 
this an excellent model 
for a pretty bit of hand 
embroidery or the 
newer combination of 
embroidery and bead 
work, for this will prove 
an inexpensive yet most 
effective substitute for 
the expensive brocade. 
\ small visiting or mat- 
inée bag, fashioned like 
those our great-grand- 
mothers carried, made 
of the gown material 
and enhanced with the 
beadwork, is a charm- 
ing accessory and quite 
the vogue. Despite our 
cry for civic equality 
there has never been a 
time in the history of 
clothes when there have 
been so many really 
feminine attributes in 
women’s wardrobes. 


NOTHER pictur- 
esque dress, which 
well illustrates the ten- 
dency toward panniers, 
was seen at one of the 
recent art exhibits at a gallery in the upper Avenue. This time a 
shot taffeta in turquoise and navy colorings was used, the overblouse 
being mounted on a guimpe of softest Lierre lace. The pipings on 
the overblouse were of the lighter shade of blue, while the darker 
tone was repeated in the smart little buttons of dyed tortoise-shell. 
Patterns for the blouse (No. 8152) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three-eighths of 42-inch 
material. Patterns for the skirt (No. 8151), which can be made with 
either the pannier shown in the illustration or with two smart little 
peplums, can be had in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires three yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material. 
I had a most interesting chat the other day with several of the 
big importers and manufacturers, and learned a great deal about 
the lovely new spring materials. Crépes, in all sorts of novelty 
weaves, will be seen everywhere, and ratines in many new weaves. 
Among these are many stripes, some of them “illuminated” by con 
trasting “rice” threads, and in widths ranging from pin stripes to the 
startling “‘awning stripe” about an inch and a half wide. Another 
novelty is Jacquard cotton, a material that looks like a dyed table- 
cloth. This will be used for suits and tailored waists. Altogether 
the spring ‘‘tub”’ goods will be sumptuous in the extreme. 

For one’s best dress there are some lovely chiffon taffetas in plain 
colors and fancy figured designs which lend themselves most admira- 
bly to the draping of our present styles. . Even the new wool fabrics 

that are shown for spring coat suits have the 





just stepping out of her limousine. The suit 
was in a sort of hazy blue and green peau de 


“THE varied interests of our readers often pre- 
Y 3 vent our giving the subject of clothes the space 
we should like. There is, however, a service which 
supplements these pages in The Journal, with 
complete fashion and pattern news, which may 
always be found in the monthly magazine, “7 ‘he 
Criterion of Fashion,” distributed by all dealers 
selling Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 

Upon request we will be glad to send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can procure 
acopy. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





8128-8145 8133-8148 


draping quality, as they are very soft and 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be sure to 
take measurements carefully. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust meas- 
ure for dress, blouse and coats, waist and hip meas 
ures for the skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadei phia. 


8152-8151 8147 








§ page is crowded with the 
Y most tempting extra spe- 
cial buying inducements. 


Write at ONCE for YOUR FREE 
Copy of the SIMPSON-CRAWFORD CO. 


Greatly Enlarged Spring and Summer 


Mail Order oe Book 


4 MUCH LARGER THAN 


OUR LAST CATALOG 
7 More ambitious; more 
impressive. It affords you 


a greater and wider range 


of economies, for every $10 75 
Delivered 


Free 
A New Feature is the 


PREMIUM PAGE 


) A Feature That Will Interest 


omen Everywhere 
The illustrations through- 
out the catalog are partic- 
ularly beautifuland vividly 
present the most becom- 
ing of the best 1914 
Spring and Summer “ 
styles forWomen,Misses, 42 
Girls, Boys, Babies. . 


SPECIALS! 
A Wool Serge Suit 
at $10.75 


L3452. <A perfectly made 
Suit of good Wool Serge. Au- 
thentic new Spring model 
with short 27 inch coat one- 


» quarter fitted is now con- 


sidered best style. Roll col- 
lar and cuffs are of figured $1 98 
Bengaline silk in part po ‘i 
ing color. Ornamental but- -4 
tons at closing, cuffs and Depress 
each side of the back of the ree 
garment. Guaranteed satin 7 
lining. Newest model 
skirt; peg top back and 
trimmed all around 
tuck fold whic heive es 
overflounce effec 
Left sideatlowe iy 
partisslashed 
and button 
trimmed. 
Black, 
also in 
navy 
blue 
Women’s 
sizes 32 to 
44 bust meas- 
ure with 41-inch 
skirt; also in small 
wome n’s sizes 32 to 38 
inches bust with 38-inch skirt 
Basted hem. Sample s of the 2 
material if you desire. Sent 
to your home all charges pre- i $1. 00 
paid, $10.75. , 
Messaline Petticoat F 
at $1.98 


L2910. Messaline Petti- 


, coat. All new colors 
4 American beauty, 
;} emerald green, 


blue, King 
Sopenhagen 
violet 


pink, light blue 

or black, 

change: 

green and blue 

or green and 

cerise. Cut on 

correct lines; tucked flounce; 
plaited ruffle. Givethele ngth 
wanted when ordering. 
Lengths from 38 to 44inches 
Sent to your home all 


} charges prepaid, $1.98. 


Dainty, Dressy 
Blouse at $1.00 


) 13210. Just $1.00 for this 


dainty dressy Blouse made 


4 of Grenadine. Designed 
“ 


ith the extremely new long 

miless shoulder as you 

find all the up-to-date 
now 


) prepa i, $1. 00. 
/ 


New 3-Tier Skirt 
at $4.75 


L3450. New 3-Tier or 


\ Triple Flounce Skirt in 


Plaid Cheviot or in Plain 
Serge. Season's latest mod 
el. Pu re Wool Cheviot in 
beautiful large block plaids 


§ of navy blue and green or 


ta k or navy blue We 
. Mention which yo ou 
Girdle top. Exactly 
it back as at front. 


Sm ill prec at lower part. 


Women’s size 
waist ; 37 to 44 front 


_ 
7; Small women’s size 


Everyone can be 
Basted hem. Samples o 
material if you wish. 
icme of up-to-date 

Sent right to your home al 
charges prepaid, $4.75. 


Charming Party 
Dress at $6.95 


L3451. A charming little 
gown for parties, evening 
wear, ete. Made of soft 





OUR GUARANTEE—We Prepay All Postal 
and Express Charges, No Matter Where You 
Live, or How Large or Small Your Purchase. 
We positively guarantee satisfaction on every- 
thing you buy from us, and if your purchase 
should prove unsatisfactory you may return 
it to us—transportation charges at our ex- 











pense, and we will refund your money. 


SIMPSON-CRAWFORD CO., NEW YORK. Dept. L. 






































She . Young Girls 
Dancing Dress 


elected by Loaurette Saylor 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 











i 2 camel 
Loaurette Saylor 
from afMin tature by M.6. Musselman 








ISS TAYLOR’S artistic 
temperament expresses 
itself very clearly in these three 
dresses. Young and vivacious 
herself, she knows that a young 
girl’s frocks should embody 
youth, individuality and beauty. 
The first dress, for which there 
is no pattern, is of lace over blue 
satin; the girdle may be either of 
blue satin or of velvet, and the 
butterflies may be embroidered 
on either chiffon or net, with the 
wings wired in a natural position. 
No. 8118 is suitable f 


border ea 








Ihe facing 

forms the \ 

of pink satin 

mitered, forms the butterfly 

wings on the blouse in front. 
No. 8116 is of net over silk, 

trimmed with hand embroidery 

done on the underblouse. 


<2 Nap eric 








PATTERNS w the numbered 
designs on this page, in Sizes 
> 4 


from 34 to 42 inch { measure, 
can be suppblied for fifteen cents each, 
post 
required is pvint 

envelo pes Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat 
terns; or by mail, giving number o 
pattern and bust measure, and inclos 
ing the price to the Pattern Depart 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Inde pendence Square, Philadel phia 


free The ount of material 


th hott ” 
] é 
the pattern 


8118 
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DD 


Drawings by M. E.. Musselman 























HE in-between season just now at hand affords such a delightful opportunity to 

fix up. Most of us feel the need of a new waist or two or a new house dress. Or 
a new girdle is needed to give a fresh touch toa partly worn gown. Something different 
likely occurs to each one of us; and, with the busy Christmas season over, we can apply 
our ideas to things strictly personal. 

On the left is a charmingly simple waist that would be pretty for the house or for a 
matinée, while the one illustrated on the right shows a smart little tailored waist made 
of tub silk, with a stunning new piece of neckwear adapted from a man’s Colonial 
design. The ruff for the neck (shown below) is made of two strips of fur with a ruche 
of malines in the center, and the tassel cords are threaded with a large bead. The plaid 
tie would be very smart worn with a tailored suit, and the coat set opposite would 
freshen up a cloth suit. 





The Matinée or House Waist 


Made of Chiffon This New Neck Piece Really 
ade o fe) 


Trims the Waist 








The Fashionable Plaid 
Tie Which May be Wom 
With Different Colors 


Coat Collar-and-Cuff Set 
Attractively Trimmed With 
3raid and Buttons 


A New Beaded Velvet Pincushion 





A Serviceable Thoush Fancy Bag Made 
of Cut Leather and Satin 


Very New in Fancy Workbags is This 
Design in Taffeta 
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‘ Crocheted Cord Ornaments Give a Ney 
This New Brassiére is Made of Soft, Heavy Finish to This Roman Ribbon Girdle 


Silk With Ribbon Shoulder Straps 





A Handy Sewins-Bag Made of Silk 


: : . A Ribbon Corset-Bag and a Traveler’s 
With Inside Pockets for Materials 


Linen Bas With Inside Pockets 

















One of the Newest Imported Belts, 
Showing a Plaiting on the Upper Edge 


A Girdle of Satin Finished With a Bur 
of Crocheted Flowers 





Two Charming Dress Designs for House or Party Wear 


NoTE—No patterns can be provided for either the waists or the dresses illustrated, but the Needlework Editors will be very glad to send descriptions of all these designs if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. A diagram of the beaded pincushion can be supplied for fifteen cents and postage. 
(Page 34) 








‘Things That Girl 
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Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


HE in-between season just now at hand affords such a delightful opportunity to 

fix up. Most of us feel the need of a new waist or two or a new house dress. Or 
a new girdle is needed to give a fresh touch toa partly worn gown. Something different 
likely occurs to each one of us; and, with the busy Christmas season over, we can apply 
our ideas to things strictly personal. 

On the left is a charmingly simple waist that would be pretty for the house or for a 
matinée, while the one illustrated on the right shows a smart little tailored waist made 
of tub silk, with a stunning new piece of neckwear adapted from a man’s Colonial 
design. The ruff for the neck (shown below) is made of two strips of fur with a ruche 
of malines in the center, and the tassel cords are threaded with a large bead. The plaid 
tie would be very smart worn with a tailored suit, and the coat set opposite would 
freshen up a cloth suit. 





The Matinée or House Waist 


Made of Chiffon This New Neck Piece Really 
ade o iffor 


Trims the Waist 
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The Fashionable Plaid 
Tie Which May be Worn 
With Different Colors 


Coat Collar-and-Cuff Set 
Attractively Trimmed With 
Braid and Buttons 


A New Beaded Velvet Pincushion 





A Serviceable Thoush Fancy Bag Made 
of Cut Leather and Satin 


Very New in Fancy Workbags is This 
Desisn in Taffeta 


Crocheted Cord Ornaments Give a New 
This New Brassiére is Made of Soft, Heavy Finish to This Roman Ribbon Girdle 


Silk With Ribbon Shoulder Straps 





A Handy Sewing-Bag Made of Silk 


: : . A Ribbon Corset-Bag and a Traveler’s 
With Inside Pockets for Materials 


Linen Bag With Inside Pockets 
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One of the Newest Imported Belts, 
Showing a Plaiting on the Upper Edge 


A Girdle of Satin Finished With a Bunch 
of Crocheted Flowers 





Two Charming Dress Designs for House or Party Wear 


NoTE—No patterns can be provided for either the waists or the dresses illustrated, but the Needlework Editors will be very glad to send descriptions of all these designs if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. A diagram of the beaded pincushion can be supplied for fifteen cents and postage. 
(Page 34) 
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What Women’s 





A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


problem of the club in the rural community attracts much 

attention. The advent of the telephone and the parcel post 
and the good-roads movement have brought the urban advantages 
within easy reach of the rural inhabitant. But the club movement 
has been somewhat slow to meet the needs of the woman who lives on 
the farm, and the best club women of the country are 
giving a great deal of thoughtful attention to the sub- 
ject. That the woman on the farm needs the club 
is no more true than that the club needs her. The 
strength of the club movement lies in the fact that it 
touches all kinds of women, binding them together 
in a great band of helpful sisterhood, and this bond 
receives great strength from the women of the lesser 
towns and the rural communities. 

No woman who has ever attended, with a clear 
understanding of the spiritual side of the meeting, a 
great convention of women has failed to recognize 
the clearness of vision and the lack of artificiality with 
which the woman from the rural hamlet often deals 
with some vital problem. Who knows better than she 
the beauty and value of the conservation movement? 
Who knows better than she what good roads mean to 
ourcountry? Whoknows better than she the stimulat- 
ing results of a proper use of fresh air? Who knows 
better than she what vegetables may be used with 
success in school gardens and neglected city lots? 

Nor are these the only subjects upon which she can 
give advice. Many times has it happened that a 
little woman, coming from a farm home, at a State Federation 
meeting has literally thrown open a window toward Heaven whose 
very existence some of us, who have lived in larger towns, have 
been too busy to recognize. 

For these reasons we welcome gladly to these columns accounts of 
club work among farm women. 


\ THE club movement grows in usefulness and service the 


A Missouri Club That is a Power for Good 


HEN the last convention of the Missouri Federation was held 

the roll call of new clubs brought forth one response which 
received great applause. It was the report of the Country Culture 
Club of Appleton City. This club has thirty members residing in 
three counties and covering a territory six miles long and three miles 
wide. So far the club has been largely a study club, but the study 
has been of practical themes. The program gives home economics 
combined with literature and history, and as the little delegate to 
the convention expressed it, ‘‘The home economics help us to realize 
our motto ‘Happy Homes,’ but the literature and history make us 
understand the relation of those homes to the world.” 

Nor is the work of the club wholly serious. Once a year it gives a 
‘husbands’ reception,” for which, whether for practical or for roman- 
tic reasons, a moonlight night is chosen. The club brings concerts, 
readers and entertainments to the country schoolhouses. Last year 
the combined efforts of the members brought a little child back to 
health and strength by furnishing expert medical aid which was 
beyond the reach of a single unaided 
member. 

The location of this club in three 
counties makes it difficult to unite on 
any one piece of work such as the build- 
ing of a good road or other similar rural 
improvement, yet after all the greatest 
achievement of sucha club is not what 
it does on roads, valuable though that 
may be, but rather the help which it 
gives to the individual woman in knowl- 
edge gained, in vision broadened, in 
aspiration awakened—and in _ these 
ways this club is rich and strong. 


A Unique Institution 


HE Artcraft Institute Guild of 
Chicago, Illinois, is a unique 
institution among women. In 1900, 
when it was organized for the pro- 
motion of Vocational Art and In- 
dustrial Education, there were few 
orno schools or clubs wherein these 
principles were fostered. A desire to 
assist and encourage the individual 
in self-expression, through the line 
of whatever activity might be best 
suited to his style and manner of 
expression, suggested the spirit of 
this comradeship in an unclassified 
education movement wherein spe- 
cialists might come together for 
mutual benefit and the promotion of 
a higher standard of workmanship 
among their fellowmen. } 
From the beginning of the move- 
ment the creative and scientific 
forces of each individual have been 
cultivated and encouraged to express 
themselves through the best 
technic known to acatiemic 





Fountain Erected by the 
New Era Club, Pittsburgh 





Work Done by the Artcraft Institute Guild of Chicago 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 


eliminating months of unnecessary study and corresponding waste 
of time. 

In arranging outlines for public schools the Guild has, so far as 
possible, assisted the teachers in the use of the local raw material, 
correlating it with the usual every-day lessons as closely as the 
school curriculum would permit. In almost every instance teachers 
have been found in the country and small towns who 
were anxious to carry out these suggestions. 


Recognizing the fact that human inefficiency is not so 
much the fault of the individual as the result of false edu- 
cation the Artcraft Institute devotes much time to en- 
couraging and assisting educated, refined women who are 
unexpectedly thrown upon their own resources, with chil- 
dren to support, to gather their scattered forces for a new 
start in life. Monday afternoons from October until May 
are set apart for the purpose of meeting women who need 
suggestions along these lines; to put them in communica- 
tion with those who wish to employ specialists, and to 
suggest possible customers for the work that they are able 
to produce at home. These are just helpful afternoons 
wherein the producer and the consumer may be brought 
together without expense to either. Monday and Friday 
evenings are devoted to those who require special instruc- 
tion but are unable to pay even a small tuition fee. 


The Interesting Story of a Pittsburgh Fountain 


N THE top of Soho Hill, a long steep grade on 

the main thoroughfare of the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, leading from the East End, Wilkinsburg 
and other suburban towns, there stands a beautiful fountain, the 
gift to the city of the women of the New Era Club of Western 
Pennsylvania. The fountain meets all needs, having on three sides 
sanitary drinking arrangements, a place for birds at the top, and a 
place for dogs and cats at the base. 

There is a story attached to this fountain, which tells us that 
before its erection there were no drinking troughs for horses, and the 
poor animals, weary with the long climb, had no place to quench 
their thirst. At a convenient place near by a saloon owner caused a 
water pipe to be brought to the front of his place of business, but no 
trough was provided, and it was necessary for drivers to go inside for 
a bucket in which to draw the water for their horses. Few came out 
without having refreshed themselves with a stronger drink than that 
which was given to the animals. 


To meet this condition the fountain was erected, but the club women 
were not thus easily to carry out their plans, for more than once they 
have had to appeal to the city authorities, since the supply of water had 
been shut off by obstructions driven into the pipes. At last a detective 
made it known that he was hunting the offender and during last summer 
the fountain was undisturbed. 


Norwalk Women Forced Down the Price of Ice 


N NORWALK, Connecticut, the price of ice at the beginning of 

the summer of 1913 was eighty cents a hundred pounds, retail. 
Local dealers, when complained to by individuals, stated that owing 
to the shortage of crop the price 
would probably rise to one dollar 
before the end of the summer. 

The Woman’s Municipal League 
decided to find out whether or not 
there was just cause for this price, 
and a committee was appointed to 
investigate. Through women’s clubs 
in other cities of the State the price 
of ice in those respective cities was 
ascertained—a price twenty cents 
lower than the consumers in Norwalk 
were obliged to pay. This, with 
other suggestive facts gleaned locally, 
led to the suspicion of a combination 
in restraint of trade. 


It was not even necessary to take the 
matter up again with the local ice 
dealers. As soon as the latter heard in- 
formally of the committee’s discovery 
the price of ice immediately dropped 
twenty centsa hundred pounds, though 
it was mid-July; nor was the price 
raised again during the summer. 


What Was Done in North Dakota 


- A RESULT of the efforts of the 
Housewives’ League of Fargo, 
North Dakota, all the department, 
millinery, jewelry and furniture 
stores closed at noon on Saturdays 
during July and August of last sum- 
mer so that the clerks might have a 
few consecutive hours of recreation. 
The movement has spread to include 
a good many factories and offices. 
The petition, signed by several hun- 
dred club women of the city, was 
at first strenuously opposed by 
the merchants. 





instruction, and in this part of 
the work the women have been 
ably assisted by experienced 
men and women from the 
trades, who graciously gave 
their time when necessary. 
Drawing and designing have 
been specialized to meet the de- 
mands of the trade. The uses, 
abuses and limitations of the 
raw material are carefully con- 
sidered, and all designs are 


work in their communities. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one 
club that has found the proper methods of working out some con- 
crete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, 
may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of 


If anyclub or club member whowould like to know more in detail the 
methods by which any work here briefly told about was accomplished 
will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full 
name and location of the clubs are given on this page), and inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 


The Housewives’ League was 
organized specifically for the pur- 
pose of combining the forces of 
housewives and merchants in se- 
curing for the people foods pure 
and of high quality, as well as full 
value in textiles and other forms 
of merchandise. A similar organ- 
ization exists in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, and it is the aim 
of the club to effect a State organ- 
ization. The State Pure Food 
Commissioner is giving the club 
his hearty coéperation. 








made accordingly, thus 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE. 
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The Blue 


Wrapper tells 
how you 

can make 

this soap your 
laundress 


No experimenting, no 
uncertainty, no practice 
about it. Thevery first 


time you try P. ann G.— 
The White Naphtha 


Soap it will work for 
you as faithfully and as 
satisfactorily as a good 
laundress because— 


All it asks is that you give 
it the chance to get busy; 
that you set it to work as 
the blue wrapper directs. 


Do this and it will do the 
rest. J¢ will get the clothes 
clean without your doing 
any hard rubbing or boil- 
ing. Jfwill have the wash 
ready for the line sooner 
than you expect. J? will 
wash everything spotless. 
It will be easier on the 
clothes. J¢ will not ask 
you even for hot water. 


The thing is simple: Just 
a few directions to follow 
which you will know by 
heart after reading them 
once, and you have in 


P.AND G.—The White Naph- 


- tha Soap not only a laun- 


dress but an all-around 
worker eager and able to 
do the hard part of all 
your housekeeping. 


tesa 


p-G Naphtha Soap 
wiminn soe in the * 


Blue, Wrapper 7 * 
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How Can | Make Mon 
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A Department Edite 


HERE is always work at hand that most of us never think of 

trying until some one else shows the way. To cultivate the 

power of seeing just the way, perhaps a most unexpected way, 
in which you can fill some want in your neighborhood is the first 
rule of success. 


A Woman Who Earns Her Living in Bed 
ANY invalids have asked me what they can do. Here is an 
answer from the other side of the world: 


For the past two years I have been a bedridden invalid, suffering from 
spinal trouble. My mother is a widow and partly dependent on her 
daughters. I received the agency for a fire and accident insurance com- 
pany, my sister attending to all the outside work, inspections, measure- 
ments, etc. I soon worked up a very fair connection. A month after I 
took to my bed a local grocer asked me if I would keep his books, or rather 
if I would make out his monthly accounts and attend to the books required 
for the accounts. This takes a full day of each week and several days at 
the end and the beginning of each month. 

My remuneration is ten shillings, or two dollars and forty cents, a 
week. I still have much spare time. This I devote to fancy-work, and 
receive so many orders that when I am well enough I never have an idle 
moment. There have been many days when I was too ill to do anything, 
but I always return to my duties with fresh zeal. During the last two 
years I have entered several competitions, one time winning £2 10s., at 
other times £1 1s. and smaller prize moneys. I have made enough to keep 
myself and a little toward helping the others. 

Now that my strength is returning I feel ready to start life afresh with 
renewed vigor. The one luxury I procured for myself is THe LAptEs’ 


Home JourNaL. It has been the means of bringing me fresh work. 


and salable fancy-work. 







Through its advertising medium I have found where to obtain up-to-date 


NEW ZEALAND. 






























































































Selling Sandwiches Pays These Women Well 


ly IT possible to get a good cheap lunch in your town? If not, 
tempting food and hungry people are soon brought together, as 


was discovered by the women who sold sandwiches at the drug store: 


I am one of two women in our small town of six thousand people who 
make $20 a month clear profit each by working only an hour a day. 
began this several months ago by sending about thirty sandwiches early 

each morning to one of our ‘drug stores. These sandwiches sell for five 
cents each, wrapped in tissue paper. The druggist is glad to sell them for 
me, as they help to bring trade to the store. ALABAMA. 


Home-Made Peanut Butter Pays Well 


ITY or country, any woman can carry out this plan for making 
and selling home-made peanut butter: 


A teacher who had to give up her work bought five pounds of green, 
shelled Spanish peanuts, roasted them in the oven, rubbed the hulls off 
and fanned them out with a palmleaf fan. A food chopper helped her 
convert the nuts into butter. This was salted, put into half-pint jelly- 
glasses and sold to friends and neighbors at twenty-five cents a glass. It 
took her half a day to make nine glasses which cost seventy-five cents. 
The demand kept increasing, and she made arrangements with one of the 
stores to handle her product. The merchant paid twenty cents a glass 
and sent for the butter on a certain day of each week. The profits were 
soon running from one to three dollars a week and there was still time 
left for home duties. PENNSYLVANIA. 


How “ Polly Merrymaker” Made Money 
HAPPY disposition can be coined, as appears from the experi- 
ence of ‘‘ Polly Merrymaker,” a girl who had to give up her 
college career on account of financial reverses at home: 


Disliking the drudgery of housework,.unfitted for a business career and 
for a place as teacher, she decided to try a new line. She was full of fun, 
she loved to read and tell stories, and had added much to her supply from 
her study of French, German and Spanish at college. She sent out the 
following cards to the physicians and prominent families of the large city 
in which she lived: 


Miss ‘‘ POLLY MERRYMAKER”’ 


In the capacity of a ‘‘Human Sunbeam,”’ will visit the 
sick or the lonely, the discouraged or the sad, bringing with 
her cheerful stories and happiness. She will talk, read or 
write for the ‘‘shut-ins,’’ and promises to bring warmth 
and gladness wherever she may enter. 

Terms reasonable. 


References and particulars may be obtained by telephon- 
ing Lake 1689-J. 


Her friends smiled at the experiment, but one day her opportunity 
came through a prominent physician who had as a patient an elderly 
gentleman suffering with a case of mental depression. The family were 
worn out with nursing him. After 
a brief talk over the telephone the 





ey and Stay at Flome? 


d by Edith Rickert 


A Good Way to Build Up a Home Industry 


F TEN women who have learned a trade there is scarcely one 

who would think of turning it to account in her home life. The 
plan tried out with hair goods might be applied to various other 
forms of skill for which there is not demand enough in a small town 
to warrant a permanent establishment there. The following letter 
shows a good way of building up a home industry: 


My husband is an excellent hair worker but had not worked at the 
trade for some time. I had learned it from him and had earned quite a 
little extra money at home. What we wished to do was to establish a 
small businéss that I could manage at home without interfering with my 
other duties. 

My husband got a “‘lay-off”’ from his employers. We began by renting 
our house furnished, and we took a train for the first small town near our 
own city. There we called upon the editor of the local paper and took him 
into our confidence. He introduced us to the proprietor of the largest 
general store, of whom we rented space to do our work. Then we asked the 
editor, who also did job printing, to print for us folders announcing that 
we should be in the town for three days, making up combings into any 
style of hair accessory and taking orders for wigs, toupees and switches, 
with headquarters at So-and-So’s store. We hired two boys for fifty cents 
each to distribute these folders at all the residences. We paid the editor 
two dollars and fifty cents for a large display on the front page of the 
weekly paper, to attract the country people. Work began to come in 
faster than we could do it. 

Before leaving home we had arranged with a hair store to fill orders for 
ready-made goods, receiving ourselves fifteen per cent. commission. This 
store also furnished us with a display of hair goods, which attracted 
We stayed a week, and when we left made the proprietor of the 
store in which we had worked our agent, giving him twenty-five per cent. 
on all work he sent us. In this way we visited fourteen towns, leaving an 
agent in each. 

After two months we returned to our city and my husband helped me 
with the work until we had two girls sufficiently trained to need only 
supervising. We fitted up the spare room with tables, stools and tools for 
the work. Very soon I hired a third girl, my husband returned to his own 
work, and I was able to manage so that neither my husband nor my 
housekee ping suffered neglect. 

At first I cleared from eight to fifteen dollars a week. Then I developed 
the business by letter. By writing to banks I got the names of the leading 
proprietors of stores in other towns, and so increased the number of my 
agents to twenty-six. 

Just before Christmas I had to hire three more girls to fill orders for 
dolls’ wigs that followed advertising in the country papers. 

Now I hire seven girls and rent a room for the work in the home of my 
chief assistant. I still receive, weigh and ticket every parcel; the girls do 
all the work; I inspect and mail it again, and do all the dealing with the 
agents; my husband keeps the books and helps us out with rush or 
special work. 

I now make from fifteen to twenty dollars a week clear and have nearly 
all my time to myself. We are paying for a home, and my husband is 
taking a correspondence course in engineering, which will enable him to 
get a much better position. Eventually I shall probably sell my ‘‘busi- 
ness”’ for several hundred dollars. TEXAS. 


crowds. 


Painted Buttons Sell Themselves 


V OMEN who find it difficult to sell place-cards and calendars at 
home may be interested to try using their artistic talent in the 
following way: 


I have discovered a lady who has made several thousand dollars in two 
years by making and selling “‘ blouse-button sets.’ She covers ordinary 
wooden button molds with satin and paints on them pretty floral wreaths, 
colored appropriately for the satin ground. She finishes them with tiny 
crystal beads, sewed in groups around the edge of the button, and a tiny 
brass safetypin sewed securely on the back, so that the button is pinned, 
rather than sewed on. Four of these buttons sewed on cardboard make 
a set; aad each set sells for sixty cents. They really sell themselves. 
Larger buttons, to be used on satin cloaks, sell for seventy-five cents a set 
of two. Hand-painted satin buttons are a novelty and people find them 
a delightful gift when expenditure is limited. LoNnpON, ENGLAND. 


Good Profit in Breeding Dogs 


AVE you a little money to invest? If you are fond of animals 
and know how to care for them there is good profit in breeding 
dogs: 

For one hundred and twenty-five dollars, with the advice of a friend 
who was a breeder and judge of dogs, I bought two fine pedigree bulldogs. 
Of my first litter of ten beautiful puppies I kept the four best females to 
breed from later, and sold the remainder for prices ranging from forty to 
seventy-five dollars. When they were three days old I was offered three 
hundred dollars for the mother and her litter, but I refused to sell them. 
As soon as my kennels had become known, and I had exhibited at the 
large Bench Shows, my dogs being in every instance blue-ribbon winners, 
very often when a litter of puppies were expected they would all be spoken 

for and practically sold before they 
were born. 





doctor called on Polly, and she soon 
convinced him that she was the tonic 
needed by his patient. Her first visit 
had such a cheering effect that she 
was soon engaged for both a morn- 
ing and an afternoon hour in the 
sick-room. 

Other calls soon followed. Tired 
mothers welcomed her in the nursery, 
convalescents watched eagerly for 
her coming, elderly ladies engaged her 
as companion for certain hours or 
afternoons each week. Many were 
the delightful visits to neighboring 
cities, and shopping expeditions which 
fellto Polly’slot. Her bank account 
constantly grew larger. When the 
following autumn came she was able 
to return to college. Iowa. L 


IN EXPLANATION: 
show what can be done by 
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finding amarket. In order 





Philadelphia, 


The aim of this department is to 


money by the use of special talents. 
is not an employment bureau: 
it is a clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the con- 
ditions and chances of success, and the best ways of 


advantageously answered it is desirable to be specific 
in the matter of age, education, experience and what 
are believed to be special qualifications for particular 
lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Pennsylvania. 





My books at the end of a year and 
a half showed that I had actually 
taken in more than fifteen hundred 
dollars in cash. 

I also boarded dogs when they were 
sick or their owners were away. I 
placed my business cards in the lead- 
ing hotels, in theater dressing-rooms, 
at cab stands and on theater pro- 
grams. At Christmastime I sent out 
dainty calendars, showing a group of 
prize winners or of puppies. My ex- 
pense for feed never exceeded three 
or four dollars a month for as many 
as sixteen dogs in the kennel. 

It would be utter folly for any 
woman to take up this business un- 
less she has real affection for animals. 

New Brunswick, CANADA. 


a woman at home to earn 
The department 
it has no positions to 


that inquiries may be more 
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new Pie Crust - 


It 1s simple to make. 
It is rich, yet digestible. 
It is made with Crisco. 





ee Ox 


Crisco is all vegetable, a rich and 
pure fat which digests readily. The 
digestibility and purity of your pastry 
shortening are important because 
one-third of the crust is composed 


of shortening. 




























RISCO |! 


for frygng- -for Shortening i 











for Cake Making \ 
\ 
Clip this recipe; pin it over the i 


kitchen table to try next baking day. 


4 Saflicient dai 2 Pies) 


34 cupful Crisco 
2 — flour 


le 
oa | he, « ee lemon juice 
¥4 teaspoonful salt 
Sufficient cold water to 
hold mixture together 


Sift the flour and salt into a basin. 


Flour the blade of a knife, and chop 
the Crisco into the flour, being care- 


ful to keep the flour between the 
blade of the knife and the shortening. 
When the mixture looks like meal, 
add gradually the egg well beaten 
and mixed with the lemon juice. 


Roll the pastry into a ball with the 
It may be used at once, 


knife. 


but 


it will be improved if allowed to 


stand in a cool place for one hour. 


This pastry should be rolled out once 


and handled as lightly as possible. 





| : 
; 

| It may be used for sweet or savory is 
dishes. Bake in hot oven. 4 
wit x i 

*Lemon juice makes gluten of flour more elastic, & i 


so that dough stretches rather than breaks as paste 


is rolled out. 


Cook Book and 


“Calendar of Dinners” 


Marion Harris Neil has prepared the 


recipes for this new book. 


The paper 


covered edition containing only 250 


recipes is free. 
taining 615 recipes and the ‘°‘ 
Dinners’”’ 
stamps. The ‘‘Calendar”’ 
able and _ attractive 
in the year. 
Dept. D- 


Cincinnati, O. 





42 Calon, 
end. 
anon Harris eit 


The cloth edition con- 
Calendar of 
will be sent for five 2-cent 
gives a season- 
menu for each day 
For either book address 
2, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
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m Something Old || 


A New Idea for a Gift to a Bride 






By Mrs. R. H. M. Fillebrown 


























HEN the twins, Polly and 
Molly, were children they 
used to visit an old aunt, and it 
was one of their greatest treats 
to go through her treasures. So, 
in due course of time, when Polly 
was to be married, Molly con- 
ceived the idea of converting 
these beloved souvenirs of their 
happy childhood, with others from 
their own nursery, into some useful 
things for her sister’s new home. 
The tea-party set she packed 
in a box tied with blue ribbon 
which matched the delicate old 
Staffordshire ware. 














CROSS the old pewter plate 
from among their nursery 
table dishes Molly deftly painted 
the word ‘‘ Welcome,’ suggesting 
that it might serve as a tray on 
the hall table for the cards of the 
‘coming and the parting guest’’ 
in the bride’s new home. 

The toy desk Molly fitted up 
for a handy box to be used in the 
living-room, on the big writing- 
table, and she stocked it gener- 
ously with all kinds of pens, 
rubber bands, erasers, tags, etc., 
that she could possibly find; and 
on one corner she put a tiny little 
sailor’s Bible, with a verse for 
every day in the year. This little 
book had belonged to an uncle in 
the Navy who had been buried 
at sea. It was about an inch 
square and had seen service. 
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general use 
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Emergency | 


HE doll’s wardrobe, with its 
maple-paneled doors, Molly 
fitted up with toilet articles on 
one side, and on the other she put 
a little box for emergency use, 
lettering the doors to that effect. 
The little wicker doll’s cradle 
Molly made into a sewing-basket 
by lining it with silk and mak- 
ing a flowered cretonne mattress 
for an all-over pincushion. The 
small furnishings she made of an 
old flowered ribbon party sash of 
which they had both been very 
proud, each having had one of the 
same pattern. 





EXT the chair was redeco- 
rated and put in Polly’s room 

by the bed, for her slippers. The 
tray, cushion and stool all found 
places in the living-room. The 
old sampler was a cherished heir- 
loom that will have renewed life 
in its mahogany frame. The 
cushion, made from an old patch- 
work quilt, found its place on the 
big sofa, whereas the little stool 
with its cross-stitched cover found 
its own place by the fire and was 
the acknowledged ‘‘belle of the 
ball.’’? The pattern for the cover 
was copied from the decoration on 
an old teapot, the last whole piece 
of a set which came from England 
as a wedding gift to their mother. 
When Molly marries what can 
Polly do for her? And would not 
any bride appreciate such gifts ? 
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This is YOUR 
PERRY-DAME 
STYLE BOOK 


showing all the latest New York styles for 
Spring, which we will be pleased to send 
you, FREE. Just send us your name on 
a postal card. 

This Style Book not only shows you 
all the new styles —not only tells you what 
is to be worn in New York this Spring— 
but it actually places them all within your 
reach at prices that will surprise and de- 
light you. 

So be sure to send for it today NOW. 
Just say, “Send me my money-saving 


Perry-Dame Style Book.” 
TWO SPECIMEN 
VALUES 


from the Perry- 
Dame Style Bock 
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(These garments are 
ready now and or- 


ders will be filled 


at once.) 


WAIST J-60 
Beautiful Waist of 
Embroid 


roidere 
Voile, same front 
andback. Dainty i 
frill of Val. é 
French veining. ; 
Long-shoulder £ 
sleeves, finished £ 
with accordion 
plaited frills. : 
Sizes 32 to 44 

inches bust. ‘ 
Worth $2.00. 


PERRY- 
DAME 


Price, 98 cts. © 
—and we deliver 
free to your home. 


SKIRT J-61 
Stylish Worsted 


irt of Honey- 
comb Plaid— 
newest design. 
Button-trimmed. 


green plaid, with 
black raised over- 
stripes. Waist- 
measures: 22 to 30 
inches. Front 
lengths: 34 to 43 
inches, with 3-inch 
basted hem for easy 
adjustment. A reg- 
ular $4.00 value. 


PERR Y-DAME 
Price, $ 1.98 


—and we deliver 
free to your home. 
Buy better 
clothes for 
less money. 


The Perry- 
Dame Style Book 
shows you the 


way. It shows SKIRT 


you for instance, J-61 $198 

Waists, from .98 to $ 3.98 
Skirts, “ $1.00 “ $ 4.98 
Dresses, “ $1.98 “ $19.75 
Coats, “« $5.98 “ $15.98 
Hats, “ $1.98 “ $ 6.98 


Tailored Suits, “ $9.75 “ $16.50 
Underwear, ” 25 “* $ 2.98 


Everything in Clothes for Women, Misses 
and Children. 

We always pay all Mail or Express Charges, 
and guarantee absolute satisfaction. Remem- 
ber, your money back if you wish. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THIS STYLE BOOK TODAY 


Ferry,DametCo. 
148 East 32nd Street, New York City 
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Educators 


Everywhere 


are speaking out against the 
use of coffee and tea with 
growing children. 


In the young, susceptibility 
to harmful drugs—such as 
‘‘caffeine,’” in coffee and tea, 
is more marked than in per- 
sons of mature years. 


And just as many adult cof- 
fee and tea drinkers suffer from 
nerve irritability, heart dis- 
order, digestive disturbances 
and other ills, so the child 
with its far more sensitive 
make-up often suffers a hurt 
which may show in deficiency 
of learning ability or physical 
frailty—more noticeable to the 
teacher than to parents. 


The thing for parents to do is to 
keep coffee and tea out of the reach 
of our little citizens. The most 
unkind thing a mother can do is 
to place a cup of coffee before 
her child—Dr. E. A. Peterson, 
Medical Director Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 


The symptoms produced by 
coffee-drinking can be observed in 
the arrested physical and mental 
development of children.—Dr. Otto 
Juettner, Sec. Cincinnati Polyclinic, 
Cincinnati, O. 


In the light of such testi- 
mony the parent who gives 
a child coffee or tea is taking 
grave chances of ruining the 


child’s health. 


Motheis, quick to remedy 
wrong health conditions, yet 
reluctant to deny childish 
pleasure its hot breakfast cup, 
now use 


POSTU] 


—a pure food-drink made of 
wheat. It is free from caffeine 
or any other drug, and child- 
ren can drink it at every meal 
and grow strong and rosy. 





‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 





Whatever You Want to Know 


Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 





because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 


[: TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly an- 
swered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
your children—boys or girls, from the tot age 
to the ‘‘teens’’—anything about materials, 
trimmings and styles, address 


Mrs. SELINA YORKE 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


¢ 
Miss EpitH RICKERT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors oF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 

Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—nhints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you wouid 
like to give and will give us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





























that you write should rep- 
resent your best self—the 
self that you present to 
your friends in social life. 


(Crane's 
tren 
oxaun 

‘OritingPaper 


will give it the distinguished and dis- 
tinctive effect it should have. Crane’s 
Linen Lawn writing paper gives you 
that same secure feeling about your cor- 
respondence that a good modiste gives 
you in regard to your gown. It isa soci- 
ety paper that conveys the correct social 
atmosphere. It is a writing paper that 
becomes your letter. It bears the same 
relation to a well written letter that a 
smart gown does toa well dressed woman. 


We want every woman who is interested 
in buying a good paper to see samples of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn.. We will gladly 
mail such samples to the woman who can- 
not see the paper itself at the best station- 
er’s in her town, on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


eas BE EH 






New York 
Pittsfield, Mass. 














School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


; Practical suggestions for social affairs, 

Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 

methods for city or country will be made 

cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpITors 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 

the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 

of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 





ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 





























Don’t experiment on your 
silver. 


the standard silver polish for 
forty years. 


It is easy to start the pleasant habit of 
regularly cleaning your silver with this won- 
derful polish, because it is done with little 
labor and no fuss. Your silver 
will always look beautiful. 
You will be proud of it. 

Good for all metals, glass- 
ware, marble, etc. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


Alarge Sample Jar, to clean 
all of your silver, sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
5 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
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“NATIONAL” 
Material is Tested 
by Our Own Chemist 
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OU all know about the “ Pure Food Law.” This law says 

that if any person put an adulterant in a bottle of catsup or 

any article of food or anything dangerous in a bottle of 

medicine, he must tell you so on the label. The “Pure Food 

Law” puts the guarantee of the government behind everything 

youeat. But the government does not guarantee what you wear. 

Anyone may sell a suit as ALL WOOL and put just as 

much cotton into it as they like. 
protect you in what you wear. 


And so here at the National Cloak & Suit Co. we have 
passed our own “ Pure Fabric Law”’—just as the government 
has the “Pure Food Law.” 


We say to anyone who buys a suit or coat or anything at 
the “ NATIONAL” :—“*You have a right to know just what 
you are buying, and when you deal with us you are going to 


know the WHOLE TRUTH in advance.” 


The government does not 


The Wearer Should Know the Truth 


We have here at the ‘«¢ NATIONAL’” our own Chemist and 
Textile Expert employed every day in the year testing 
materials. 


And in your *¢NaTIONAL”’ Spring Style Book-——pictured 
below—you will find the actual, open truth told about 
every material used in every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ garment. Some- 
one had to take the first step in telling the whole truth 
about materials. Someone had to say to the public: **You 
have the right to know what you wear just as you have the 
right to know what you eat.’” Someone had to point the 
way for a “*‘NaTIONAL’” Pure Fabric Law—and so we here 
at the ‘“‘NaTIONAL”” have taken the first step to procure 
the passage of such a Pure Fabric Law. And we are going 
to tell you here how to help get such a law passed to protect 
you in everything you buy. 


How We Prove Materials 


But first let us tell you how we prove every material we 
use. When a woolen or part woolen material is selected to 
be used in a ‘*‘NATIONAL’’ garment, a piece of the material 
is given to our chemist. He analyzes it and finds out 
whether it is all wool or part cotton. And then remember 
we tell you in the ««NaTionaL”’ Style Book the full truth 
whether every material is all wool or part cotton. But more 
than this! 


Our expert tests every material for strength. He also ex- 
poses a piece of every material for 30 days to wind and sun and 
rain to see if it is fast color. ‘This is the way every woolen or 
mixed wooland cotton material is tested at the *‘*NATIONAL.”” 

Let us repeat that. Every ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ material is 
proven to be fast color and serviceable. Every material is 
chemically tested to see if it is all wool or part cotton. And 


we tell you in your ‘¢ NaTionaL’’ Style Book—the book 
we are going to send you free —we tell you there the full 
truth about every ‘¢ NATIONAL’’ material. 

But remember this * Pure Fabric’’ law is confined to the 
National Cloak & Suit Co. When you buy at the «*Na- 
TIONAL’ you know what you are buying. But you need 
to get such a law passed by the United States Government 
so that when you shop you will know what you are buying. 
You need a law that will compel everyone to tell the truth 
about every piece of material —and further, to compel every 
one to sew a label on every garment showing just what the 
material is. 


How to Get a Pure Fabric Law 


Congressmen are elected by the votes of the people. They 
are very sensitive to the opinion of the people. And so we 
urge you to write to your Congressman and to your United 
States Senators and urge them to pass a Pure Fabric Law. 
If only every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal would 
write such letters to their Congressmen, a Pure Fabric Law 
would be passed at the next session of Congress. 





Until such a law is passed, you are at the mercy of the 
skill and care of every dealer. And every business house 
is not large enough to employ regularly a chemist as the 
‘¢NATIONAL’’ does. So work for a ‘«PURE FABRIC 
LAW.”’ Write your Congressman and at the same time 
send your name and address for your FREE copy of the 
New ‘‘NATIONAL”” Spring Style Book. It tells you how 
to test materials yourself — how to find the value of what 
you buy. 

One copy of this book is yours —is held here to go to 
you FREE. So write for it today, sure. 
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Your “NATIONAL” Spring 
Style Book—is Ready 


Your own reserved copy of the New 
** NATIONAL’ Spring Style Book is ready. Your 
own copy of this Beautiful Book is held here to be 
sent you FREE. 

And you need only write — ‘‘Send me my 
* NATIONAL” Style Book— FREE.”’ 

Your ‘‘ NaTIonaL’’ Style Book is ready—filled 
with Spring’s greatly changed, more beautiful and 
becoming styles and the greatest bargains you or 
we have ever known. 

Your ‘‘NationaL’’ Style Book is ready to be 
sent youFREE. It contains bargains, big bargains, 
in everything that Women, Misses and Children 
wear. Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists, 
Hats —all kinds of Underwear—everything in the 
way of clothes. 

The coupon printed here brings you your book 
FREE. And it brings you also the separate Book- 
let of ‘*NatTionaL’’? Made-to-Measure ‘Tailored 
Suits and samples of the new suitings— providing 
you also ask for this separate Suit Booklet. ‘These 
are the famous ‘*‘ NATIONAL”? Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits, Prices—$10.95 to $25—so don’t 


you fail to also ask for your Tailored Suit Booklet. 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. Every 
“NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you 
may return any garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money and pay postage 
or express charges both ways. 














We Have No Agents and No Branch Stores 
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Just one of the many new styles 
shown in your new ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book 


Copyrighted 1914 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
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Cut out and mail this Coupon Today 





. 
‘ 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 221 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Please send me, Free, my copy of the ‘“‘NATIONAL”’ Spring Style Book. 
; 
U . 
6 Name 
, 
’ 
Address 


Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor-Made Suits for Spring? And 
do you wish us also to send you, together with your‘* NATIONAL” Money- 


Saving Style Book, the Special Booklet of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits? 


At the same time we will send you samples of beautiful new Spring 
materials for Tailor-Made Suits, if you state here the colors you prefer. 





Colors: 


221 West 24th St. New York City 
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EAGLE 


BRAND 
ONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


For three generations has 


been the World’s Leading 





- mother is advised to write to 





Brand for Infant Feeding. 
For Sale everywhere; al- 
ways uniform in composi- 
tion; easily prepared ; €co- 
nomical. It provides a safe, 
wholesome substitute when 
Nature’s Supply fails. Send 
for Booklet and Feeding 
Chart. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK 


Leaders 


of 


Quality 


ESTAB. 1857 
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The Ladies 





[Ihe Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


The Normal Baby 


“T“HE Young Mothers’ Registry has entered 

on its fifth year, and during the last years 
it is safe to say that thousands of babies have 
been enrolled and safely carried through their 
babyhood by means of the advice given their 
mothers every month. Letters by the hundreds 
and photographs of members of the Registry 
can testify to the value of the aid given. 

To enter the Registry the baby must be 
under six months of age. Therefore if you have 
a baby and want him to have the benefits of 
this advice be sure to write before he is six 
months old. All you have to do is to send a 
stamped, addressed envelope to The Young 
Mothers’ Registry,in care of THE LAprES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, with the request that 
the baby may join, giving his mame and age, 
and a set of rules, with the first entrance blank 
to be filled out and returned, will be mailed to 
you. Read the rules carefully and do your 
part in living up to them, and we shall try to 
do our part in sending you the help you want 
every month. Questions 


nipples around the child’s body and midway 
between full inspiration and full expiration. 
The head measurement is taken directly around 
the circumference of the head, over the forehead 
and occipital bone. 


WEIGHT HEIGHT CHEST HEAD 

POUNDS INCHES INCHES INCHES 

Birth { Gils Zio 205 130138 
6Months{ Gis 183 280 tel 166 
12 Months { Gis fos 387 174 176 
18 Months { Gis 220 307 180 180 
2Vears{ Gills 255 328 188 186 


: Boys 31.2 35.0 201 19.3 
3 Years { G04 30.0 35.0 198 19.0 


~OME other points of interest in the develop- 
ment of the normal baby are the following: 
Head held erect if trunk issupported during the 
fourth month. Sit alone fora few minutes about 
seven months of age. Inthe 





will not be answered until the 


ninth or tenth month the 





blank has been filled out and 
returned with a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for a reply. 

Beginning with the 1914 
graduates of the Registry a 
little certificate will be sent 
each mother who has not 
missed making a single report 
during the time her baby has 
been a member. 

Before the baby arrives the 


Marianna Wheeler, in care 
of THE JouRNAL, for help in 
keeping well herself during 
this time. This will give the 
baby a really fair start in 
life and pave the way fora 





baby will usually attempt to 
bear his weight on his feet. 
When ten or eleven months 
old he often stands alone 
with slight help. Makes first 
attempt to walk at twelve 
or thirteen months. Walks 
alone well at fourteen to 
fifteen months. The baby 
must not be urged to doany 
of these things; let him alone 
to develop naturally. 

The teeth are always of 
interest; here is the way the 
average normal baby cuts his 
first set of teeth: Two lower 
centralincisors,6to9 months; 
four upper incisors, 8 to 12 





healthy babyhood. | 
iz 4 VERY mother is anxious 
many mothers do not know 


should be like. Variations 
are always found in every 





ERE is a picture of a 
| Registry Baby who 
«for a normal baby, but | won first prize, asilver cup, 
at a baby contest last sum- 
just what a normal baby mer. She is practically a 
** perfect baby.’’ 


months; two lower lateral 
incisors and four anterior 
molars, 12 to15 months; four 
canines, 18 to 24 months; 
four posterior molars, 24 to 
30 months. 

| At 1 year a child should 


have 6 teeth; at 114 years, 12 











human being, but the fol- 
lowing measurements given 
by Dr. L. E. Holt, in his large book, *‘ Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood,” are now taken as 
the standard for the normal baby. 

The weights are taken without any clothing. 
The height is taken by placing the baby ona 
perfectly flat surface like a table, and having 
some one hold the child’s knee down so that he 
lies out straight, then taking a tape-measure 
and measuring from the top of his head to the 
bottom of his foot, holding the tape line abso- 
lutely straight. The chest is measured by 
means of a tape line passed directly over the 


“TL 
Il ae 


Rural School- 


——— teeth; at 2 years, 16 teeth; at 
2% years, 20 teeth. 
The “soft spot” or fontanel on top of the 
head closes with the average normal baby at 
eighteen months, but often varies greatly. 





A Correction 
In a recent issue of THE JOURNAL we inad- 
paces showed a reproduction of the Oriole 
Go-Basket, with the statement that this baby 
conveyance does not have springs. 
We find, upon investigation, that the Oriole 
is equipped with springs, and we publish this 
correction in justice to its manufacturers. 





By Nan L. Mildren . 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Spelling in the Rural Schools 


N THIS day of progress we stand or fall in 

the estimation of a community in as muchas 
we speak correctly or we spell correctly. More 
serious blunders are often overlooked, but at 
the misspelling of a word the finger of criticism 
is at once directed and the term “‘ uneducated” 
is applied. Spelling can be made interesting. 


Selection and Use of Material 


he words selected for spelling are words 
chosen from the child’s experience in school 
and out. They are words in his spoken vocab- 
ulary. Such words are the names of common 
things, as table, chair, stool, window, etc.; they 
are every-day words, as which, what, when, 
where, etc.; they are the words found in other 


. lessons; they are the words having a common 


element, as lake, make, etc. 

Motive is given to the spelling lesson when 
the child wants to tell something in written 
form but cannot until he first learns how to spell 
and write the words. 

Interest can be aroused in the spelling of the 
names of common things by gathering them 
around some known center, as one week the 
names of the things found in the kitchen, an- 
other week the names of things in the dining- 
room, and still another the names of things in 
the living-room, etc., until the whole house, 
the grounds, the barn, have become points of 
interest around which words are clustered. 

Then the people in the house must be clothed 
and fed, so the child learns to spell the things 
a little girl wears or a little boy eats. 

To add still more interest these different 
groups of words are gathered together into 
booklets. To make even a stronger appeal 
pictures are added. 

The day’s lesson for the primary grades is 
not long. It may have ten words, but six of the 
ten words are review words; two more do not 
present difficulties, leaving only two requiring 
the study presented below. 


The Prepared Spelling Lesson 


4 VERY spelling lesson should be divided 

4 into three parts, chief of which is the “‘as- 
signment. 

There are different types of children in every 
school. Some are eye-minded, some are ear- 
minded, some are muscular-minded, and still 
others are vocal-minded. The more factors 
called into play in the mastery of a word the 
more quickly will that word be learned. 

Following is a form of assignment for the 
study and preparation of the hard words of 


a lesson, making use of the different factors 
suggested above and keeping in mind the 
different types of children: 

I—1. One of the difficult words is written 
slowly on the board by the teacher and pro- 
nounced distinctly. This means through the 
eye, through the ear. 

2. It is then put in a sentence so as to make 
clear its meaning. 

3. The attention of the children is directed 
to the difficult part of the word, as in the word 
“‘receive”’ the “‘ ei,” whether “‘e”’ or “‘i”’ follows 
“¢c.” This difficult part is sometimes written 
in colored crayon so as to help emphasize the 
correct form and help fix it. 

4. The word is pronounced so a pause comes 
between each syllable, or is written to show it. 

5. The children now write the word slowly 
and pronounce clearly. This calls into play 
the vocal and muscular movements. 

6. Then the children close their eyes and see 
the words with eyes closed. 

7. After this the word is spelled orally 
several times. 

8. The whole list of words is now gone over 
after careful study of the two hard ones. 
Each is pronounced and spelled orally. 

II—‘‘ Period of silent study.’’ Each child is 
directed to spend time and attention upon the 
words difficult for him. 

If I—‘‘ Dictation.”’ Most time is given to 
written spelling. 


Correction and Keeping of Words 


T LEAST twice a week the teacher exam- 

ines at first hand the papers of children. 

On other days children examine their own 
papers or the papers of other children. 

When words are misspelled in the spelling 
books where they have been written, instead of 
crossing or erasing, colored “‘spelling stickers”’ 
are quickly placed over these words, then the 
correct form.of the word is written on the face 
of the sticker. This keeps a neat book; it also 
shows at a glance which words were misspelled 
and need careful study, and, best of all, it keeps 
before the child only correct form. 

“Class lists”’ and ‘‘individual lists” kept by 
the children are an excellent plan. 








NOTE—Miss Mildren will be glad to answer any 
questions on the work suggested above, if the request is 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. Lists 
of some of the words suggested will be sent or the use 
of “spelling stickers’? will be more fully explained. 
The preparation as suggested and the correction of spell- 
ing afford excellent opportunity for seat work of chil- 
dren. Miss Mildren’s series of seat-work articles or 
other schoolroom subjects will be continued in other 
issues of THE JOURNAL. 
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Carbolated 
Vaseline 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





_ Let the kiddies knock 
_ about in the open all 
they please. It’s the 
healthy way for them 
to live. 























When there are bumps | | 
and bruises and scratches, 
Carbolated Vaseline’will 
fix them up in a hurry, 
and no harmdone. Anti- 
septic, healing,soothing. 
Helpspreventinfection. 





Be sure the name Chesebrough 
is on the label. 
Write for booklet. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 

















Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


1 iy *“Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after w ashing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothe rs. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
LongCloth,etc. Alsoillustrated catalogue showing 50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. Also valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete Set of modern Paper 
—- for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 

yught separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0 
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Use the hy- : 
eile sae tork heetin 
proof sheet- 

ing that really protects. WATERPROO é 
$ Look forthe STOR Ktrademark. Pere sec lo 
| light, soft, pliable. It is not heating, creates no per- 
* spiration, chafing orirritation. Easily cleaned—al- 
ways fresh, dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
s heavy, $1.00ayard ; 54inches wide, heavyweight 
only, $1.50avard. GET THEGENUINE—Ifyour 
dealer hasn't it, write us for reliable STORK Sheet- 
ing. THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-1, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 
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Heating that’s a tah 


It’s the first moment of entrance | VOI ME 
into a new friend’s home which |gggrm |) “||| BY | tc 
decides you whether it will be a 
call ora visit—whether you shall 
adroitly hang onto or willingly 
yield up your wraps. You don’t 
have to hesitate an instant if it’s 
radiator heating—just a breath of 
the genial, cleanly hospitable 
warmth tells that you'll meet 
| with perfect comfortin any part | 
i | of the room, that you'll feel and 
' | be at your best in the mild 
| | mellow warmth of 






























































| IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
ME I(, AN DE AL solve the heating problem—solve it for the 

R \ rest of your days—get the most heat out of 

BOILERS the least coal. With these outfits there is 

no “undigested” coal—nor is the heat wasted 

up the chimney—nor the rich fuel-gases allowed to pass off unconsumed. 


These outfits yield only the most genial, cleanly warmth and distribute it . 
steadily and uniformly throughout all rooms, bays and halls. 


RADIATORS 


There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, least care-taking and safety. Fire once 
started need not be rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child can run the outfit— 
which will, without repairs, last as long as the building in which it is put. Because of the economies 
| and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, they 
| are specified, used and endorsed by the leading engineers, architects and building 
contractors of America, Europe, Australia and Japan. ‘Their annual sales are increas- 
ing mightily! None but enthusiastic users! 

No need to burn high-priced coals — IDEAL Boilers are made to get the maxi- 
mum, smokeless results from burning even the cheapest screenings, slack, pea- 
coal, run-of-mine, low grade soft coals, lignite, slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. 


These outfits are a dividend-paying investment —not an expense. Buildings 
thus outfitted sell quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 








Whether owner, tenant or intending builder, do not delay investigating this 
A No. 2-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 340 


Ane ae Ww I OURICAN Radiatoe, best-paying feature in any building—whether cottage, farm house, store, school, Bi A 
sti 165, > . *4.3° . efirein 

rest Fie Notage, at this price the Church, public building, etc. Ask for free, valuable book: “Ideal Heating.” is automatically controlled: 

goods can be bought of any reputable, no “fussing” with dampers. 


competent Fitter. This didnotinclude Prices now most favorable. Put in without disturbing present heater Onecharging of coal easily 


cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., lasts through the longest 


which are extra, and vary according yntil ready to start fire in the IDEAL Boiler. Act now! sero night. There can be 


no fuel waste. 
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7 A real, successful stationary Tasca Cleaner 

You should know about our ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, for dustless, complete cleaning of rooms, furnishings, etc. 
| Sets in basement and cleans through iron suction pipe running to each floor. Easily put in OLD buildings. Fully 
; GUARANTEED. Lasts as long as the building —like radiator heating. Send for catalog (free). 





No exclusive agents. Chicago 








~veew AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY "2522. 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denv er, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto, 
Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienna 
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Take advantage 
of this special 
offer 


For 25c you can get. the’* January, 
February and March issues of Harper’s 
Bazar. These issues are brimming with 
fashion news, such as: 

Costuming, as an actor studies it— 

How to dress, by Paul Poiret, who con- 
tributes only to Harper’s Bazar 

Lucile’s modes—just what this famous 

English designer is now giving London 

lovely effects which American girls should 

adopt— 

The tendency in millinery fashions fore- 
casted— 

Souli sketches the new figure, poses and 
costumes for Spring— 

Variations in automobile and _ tailored 
fashions— 

Tighe depicts models for slender women— 

A page of underclothes every girl can 
copy— 

How to make the new lingerie dresses— 

Deane’s interpretations of the advanced 
styles 

Special Tango and Bridge Frocks 
charming suggestions for informal after- 
noon costumes— 

Cleverly designed maternity gowns 

Children’s modes which carry distinc- 
tion 

The most effective dresses worn on the 
stage— 

Mourning fashions dictated by the latest 
prevailing customs— 


See these styles. Thenadapt and modify them 
to suit yourself. ‘This is the only way to keep 
your costumes from looking like everyone’s 
else. Give just a little time and study the kind 
of fashion news for which the Bazar is famous, 
and you will learn how to get the lines, how 
to secure the smart touches and produce the 
effects without which no well-gowned woman 
is satisfied. It is not so much a matter of cost 
as it is of knowing how ! 

The less you have to spend for clothes, the 
more you need the January, February and March 
issues of Harper’s Bazar. Send 25c now and 
get these special fashion issues. A quarter 
spent now will make your dress allowance pro- 
duce twice the usual results. 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 


15c a copy $1.50 a year 


You'll be glad vou sent this coupon. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. 

Gentlemen: ‘Will you kindly send your 
magazine for three months to the address 
below? The twenty-five (25) cents enclosed 
herewith covers the cost thereof, 
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WHY I HAVE NOT 
REMARRIED~-YE1 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“T’ll help you with your career,” 
gested, inspired. 

“You can do it 
viction. 

And so instead of separating we stayed to- 
gether. It wastrue I could help him. But the 
other truth I thrust from me—that it were bet- 
ter did I not help nor ever see him again. But 
if one has lived long in the shadow, and has at 
last an hour of wild joy in the sparkling sun- 
light, it is not humanly possible to crawl back 
alone into the dark without a protest. 

““We shall be married in two years,”’ he an- 
nounced one day, after having avoided the 
forbidden subject for many weeks. 

“Tn two years I shall be forty-one years old,”’ 
TI returned, ‘‘and you will be twenty-six. Ten 
years later I shall be an old woman.” 

“And I shall have had ten years of such 
happiness as is seldom accorded to man,”’ re- 
plied my bonny lover in reverent tone. 

The end came. I had to bring it about. I 
studied long the cases I had known where men 
and women had married with nearly a genera- 
tion of years between them. It mattered little 
whether the man were the older or the woman, 
the mating of May with December had always 
the effect of blighting the buds of May. Sacred 
was my love for Bonny. There was no way 
but to leave him. It nearly killed me. It was 
like a burial of my youth. He did not know, 
when he put me on the train for New York, 
that I should sail away for a year’s lingering in 
Europe. The happy hopefulness of courageous 
eyes told me he had nosuspicions. But I have 
never seen him since. 


I sug- 


»’ he returned with con- 


HESE three men, “Israfel,’’ Peter and 

Bonny, one after the other dominating my 
life, left their marks graven deep in my heart, 
but more than all they had their effects upon 
my character: The first, tender and fickle, 
taught me self-protection. The second taught 
me how to stand alone, and the third taught me 
that gayety is a fine quality of courage, and 
that to be heroic one need not be sad. So if I 
banish from my mind self-pity I have a fine 
equipment for living. 

Out in the world as I Have always been it is 
not to be inferred that these three men are all 
I have known in my widowhood. As I said 
before, I like men. That may be why they 
come to me naturally and feel at ease. But 
there are classes that fall below the ideal. An 
exquisite woman whom I know—a widow, too 
has only women about her, only women invited 
to her little dinners. I looked at her lovely 
head and shoulders, and the slight figure draped 
in fashion’s best taste, noted her gracious 
manner, her lovely accessories. 

““My dear, I should think men would go 
mad about you,”’ I commented. 

She returned quickly: ‘‘I never see any. I 
do not let them come. Directly they are alone 
with me they offend me by touching me, by 
insulting me. That is one of the trials of being 
a widow and no longer very young. There is 
a class of men, mature men, who take it for 
granted that in some way a widow is on their 
plane of experience; that she is an animal, not 
asoul. And they put out their hands to touch 
that animal.” 

Alas! itis only too true. Shameful it is, and 
shamefacedly is the confession made that I, who 
hold myself fastidiously above physical con- 
tact, have had my dignity torn from me on 
many unforeseen occasions. These are the men 
who bring the jungle, not near but into our 
dainty drawing-rooms, and they are found in 
all walks of life where widows exist. 


F IT HAD been depe ndent, if I had not hada 

tidy income, there is one class of men I should 
have known but little about. It is the one 
which looks on marriage as a means of increas- 
ing the income—not necessarily marrying for 
money, but to double the purse, let us say. 
This type of man has given me many a wicked 
laugh ‘‘in my sleeve.” He is without senti- 
ment, without blood. But he has a wonderful 
practicality that takes the place of what we 
know as heart. The first one of him that came 
to me said, as though talking of seashells: 
‘“VYou have, I estimate from your way of liv- 
ing, about so much a year. I earn easily half 
that amount. Add that to yours and we should 
be very comfortable.” 

Whether he loved or I hated was left out of 
it. Great Juno! What does he think we 
women are made of! 

They are instructive, these types. They 
teach one what to avoid. 

But the deep and deeper pessimism they 
plant in the woman’s heart is a burden to 
carry. Through them she falls into self-pity 
over her disillusionment. But self-pity eats up 
strength and makes a fountain of her who 
should be a strong tower. 

And again I hear in my ears the same old 
comment of the dear old friend: ‘‘Clare, I 
should think you would get married again.” 

[ am determined now to answer her, and to 

answer all you who comment thus on the single 
estate of her whom Shakespeare describes as 
‘a lusty widow.” Perhaps my answer ex 
presses the reason of that class of charming 
old maids who surprise men by refusing their 
friends. Here it is, then, straight from the 
heart of a woman near forty, yet still with 
tingling blood in her veins: 

Having a competence I need no provider, and 
having astrong brain and soul I can stand alone. 
Therefore I will not marry any man who does 
not represent my ideal of manhood and of love. 
I am waiting to lavish all my powers on him. 
But until he comes I hold myself contained, 
for to nothing short of my ideal will I give my- 
self. Otherwise I were not worthy of him nor 
of myself. 
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The Super- 
Excellent Hi 
Cold Cream | 
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““Tf she be not fair, she 
has the meansin her own 
hands.’’—Shakespeare. 
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After three years 
of research and ex- 
periment, Armour 

and Company now 
present themew and 
super-excellent 
cold cream 
for sensible 
and hygienic 
care of the 




















Be 2UtY 1S three | parts card 


qe ski es 7 
| skin. Ciand one e pall f feature? |} 
By ; y Pi 
Gis Our reasons for calling Luxor Cold 
OES Cream super-excellent are these: 


It does the cleansing work of soap and 
water and flesh brush, wthout strain or 
irritation to the skin. 


It is a perfect, snowy white massage 
cream of fine, firm, even texture; itsoftens, 
beautifies and preserves the skin and leaves 
no undesirable residue. 


It 1s guaranteed to contain no animal prod- 
ucts that will promote the growth of hair; 
will not turn rancid; will keep indefinitely. 


Luxor Cold Cream perfection is due to the use of the finest 
materials; the most modern laboratory equipment; the 
strictest sanitary conditions. 


Try the dainty excellence of this new cold cream. 








At all druggists or sent direct, postpaid. Jars, two sizes, 
$1.00 and 50 cents; tubes, 25 cents and 10 cents. 


Samples of Luxor Cold Cream and Luxor Complexion 
Powder, with copy of Helen Maxwell’s ‘* Beauty Making 
at Home,’’ sent for 4 cents in stamps. 









ARMOUR AND COMPANY , 


Dept. 101 CHICAGO 


Other Luxor Toilet Requisites 


_ Each the product of choicest materials, com- 
«@ bined scientifically and with extraordinary care: 







Vanishing Cream 


Bath Powder 


Complexion Powder 
Tooth Paste, etc. 
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8137 8140 
7861 7968 


8133-8002 8130-7981 

Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs illustrated on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 

amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 

envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the waists, and waist and hip 
measures for the skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania 
Be careful to take all measures accurately. 
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8137-7861 










































8133-8002 
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8140-7968 @ 


OUTHFUL and generally becoming 
is the short}coat now in vogue, and 
when itis worn with the new three-tier skirt 
itis smart lookingindeed. Coat No. 8133, 
made in the kimono or drop-shoulder style, 
is efEectively made up inmedium gray peau 
de péche, with a touch of plaid silk for the 
cute little vest. The same material used 
for this coat may be employed for the skirt 
No. 8002, to forma very chic little suit for 
the early spring. Skirt pattern is cut in 
sizes 22 to 32, while the coat is in sizes 34 
to42. You will need for the entire suit in 
medium sizes, 24 and 36 respectively, 
seven yards of 42-inch material. 


NOTHER type of short coat is shown 
in No. 8137. The cutaway line in 
front marks it with distinction, and the 
touch of drapery lends that graceful look so 
much sought after in most garments now. 
The shawl collar is slashed at the center 
back, and the three-quarter sleeve is set 
into alargearmhole. No. 7861 is asplen- 
did little skirt to go with this coat. It is 
of the two-piece kind, with a graduated 
tuck forming a slight drapery. Sizes 34to 
42 forthe coat, and 22 to 30 for the skirt. 
For the suit in sizes 24 and 36 five yards 
and a quarter of 42-inch material will be 
required. 
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OS. 8140—7968 illustrate an attractive 
suit that is simple yet can serve for 
the more dressy occasions in the spring 


afternoon. The short coat is made with 
elbow-length (also full-length) kimono 
sleeves. The skirt, No. 7968, is of the 
popular four-piece kind, with a lap at 
center front and back, and formed in soft 
plaits to givethe peg-top effect. The suit 
is fetching when worked out in wool-back 
satin, with the collar, cuffs and vest of 
Persian brocade. Coat sizes are 34 to 42, 
and skirt sizes 22 to 30. For both, in 
medium Size, four yardsand three-quarters 
of 42-inch material will be needed. 


HE heavy warm sport coat of the de- 

parted winteris now copied in lighter 
weight materials, and is as attractive as 
ever. Tan orroseartificial silk corduroyis 
used for coat No. 8130 with excellent re- 
sults. The collar may be worn standing, 
and revers closed over. Skirt No. 7981 
is a sensible model for good general wear, 
and is easy to make, as it is in three piece 
with a panel front. This skirt comes in 
sizes 22 to 30, the 24 size calling for two 
yards and three-quarters of fine serge 42 
inches wide. Seven sizes for the coat 
No. 8130, 32 to 44, with four yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material for size 36. 




















8165 8153 8150 





8157 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Char!) canbe supplied 

at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. Orderfrom 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number of patternand bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





ERY few other modes sent forth by Dame Fashion for the 

young gir! have beenso suitable to her youthful form as 
the soft, floppy efEects that No. 8165 is typicalof. It is made 
with a kimono blouse, a little gathered peasant guimpe, and a 
straight plaited skirt thatis allin one piece. The tunic is in 
two piece, and gathered togivethe desiredfullness. Of course 
it is to serve as the young girl’s party frock or for informal 
evening wear, and bordered voile or poplin will be splendid. 
For the dainty little guimpe you may use net, sheer batiste, mull 
or fine organdy, and some bright-colored silk for the girdle. 
Sizes 14,16, 17 and 18. Size 16 requires five yards and 
three-quarters of bordered material 37 inches wide. 


T THIS time the shops are showing an interesting array of 
embroidered flouncings, some so fine and gossamery that 
they seem to be woven of the “‘stuff that dreams are made,’’ 
with designs that are little harmonies in color. You can make 
the three-tier frock, No. 8150, of just one of those materials, 
in embroidered flouncing, with satin ribbon of the border’s hue 
forthe trimming. The waist is made with gathered section 
frontandback. Thethree-piece foundation with three straight 
gathered flounce sections build upthe skirt, so it is all very 
simple of construction and easily dealt with by the home sewer. 
Patterns are cut in sizes 34 to 44, size 36 requiring seven yards 
and a half of 22-inch flouncing. 


(Page 44) 


PLEASING use to make of your bordered taffeta is to 

work it into a dress like No. 8157. Nothing fussy nor 
overelaborate, it yet bears the undeniable stamp of simple ele- 
ganceandgoodtaste. The littleinset vest of fine net or shadow 
lace, and a dash of color introduced by the green or cerise satin 
girdle, and youwill have an uncommonly attractive frock that 
will serve well for various occasions. The pattern provides for 
full-length or elbow sleeves and for the inset section of the 
readily-put-together three-piece skirt. There are seven sizes, 
34 to 46, and for the size 36 you will need five yards and three- 
quarters of 25-inch bordered material with about three-quarters 
of a yard of satin for the girdle. 


IMPLE and graceful of line is the model No. 8153. It is 

especially well adapted for bordered challis of an unassum- 
ing design, and the only trimming required would be a bit of 
soft colored silk or plain sheer batiste for the shaped collar. 
The blouse being in the kimono style, that soft looseness found 
in the best gowns nowadays is sure to be imparted, and the 
raglan effect of the sleeves is a good feature. Should you pre- 
fer to have the sleeves short the pattern provides for it.. Of 
the two-piece type is the skirt ofthis dress, with a well-shaped 
two-piece yoke that is laid in soft plaits at the top. Seven 
sizes, 34 to 46. Four yards and three-quarters of bordered 
material 36 inches wide will be required for size 36. 
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8119-8036 


MONG the serviceable tailored waists anew one that is smart 
looking hasfound favor. It is called the ‘‘ Scout '’ blouse, 
and is illustrated in No. 8119. The front closing, a yoke at 
the back and a soft-looking roll collar are good-style features. 
To lend a finishing touch a bit of bright-colored silk can be used 
for the tie which is adjusted so as to‘form a point at the back. 
White serge or French flannel is well adapted for this waist, and 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch material will be required for 
size 32. Dark green cheviot or serge for the skirt No. 8036. 
The blouse pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44; 14, 16, 17 and 18 for 
the skirt. Three yards and a quarter of 42-inch material will 
be necessary for the 16-year-size. 


OR comfort and utility, as well as for neatness of appear- 

ance, the one-piece dress holds its own. You slip into it 
easily, and a little dress, for instance like No. 8125, takes very 
little time or trouble to make. The waist has raglan sleeves in 
full length, but you can cut them shorter, as the pattern is per- 
forated. A round collar that extends into revers completes the 
waist, while the skirt has three gores. There are many mate- 
rials to choose from for this frock, but pongee or silk chambray 
in blue or lilac is particularly good. The collar of eyelet 
embroidery, and the deep belt and buttons of matching silk, 
add goodtone. Sizes 34 to 44, size 36 requiring four yards and 
a half of material 36 inches wide. 
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8162-7942 


Bh young girl considers her wardrobe quite incomplete 
nowadays without the middy blouse. No. 8162 is made 
so as to slip on over the head and may be laced either high or 
low at the neck; it has a sailor collar, and there are large 
armholes for the full-length sleeves, which may be plaited in 
cuff effect, gathered to band cuffs, or made short if preferred. 
A simple, easy-to-make skirt, like No. 7942, is good to wear 
with this blouse. Its closing is in the front, and the back full- 
ness is arranged in gathers or dart tucks. Pattern for the 
blouse is in sizes 30 to 44, and for the skirt in sizes 16, 17 and 
18. The girl of 16 requires five yards and one-eighth of 
36-inch material for the entire dress. 


iy THE one-piece dress one looks for simplicity. No. 8063 is 
adress of that nature. With the side-front closing it is 
easily slipped into, and the V-shaped neck gives a becoming 
line. The pattern includes a chemisette. Either dart-fitted or 
gathered at the back, the four-gored skirt falls gracefully, 
and the width at the foot is but one yard and three-quarters in 
the 36-size. If the sleeves are preferred full length they can 
be made so, both styles being provided for. A good idea is to 
work this little dress out of dark brown or blue ratine, with 
striped galatea for the collar andcuffs. There are nine sizes, 
34 to 50. Size 36 calls for five yards of material that is 36 inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of the striped fabric. 
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8119-8036 8162-7642 S063 


8125 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied 

at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from 

your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 

by mail, giving number of patiern, bust measure for waists 

and dresses, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and 

inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 













































8127-8022 


8127-8022 





8129-8164 


CHARMING little after- 

noon dress can be made in 
the style of Nos. 8127-8022. 
The gathered kimono blouse is 
made with vest, and may have 
short puff sleeves or full-length 
sleeves that are perforated for 
shorter length. The Medici col- 
lar and shaped trimming band 
are pretty. In peg-top effect is 
the skirt No. 8022, with a yoke 
at the back arranged to form the 
girdle in front. Sizes 34 to 42 
are for the blouse, and 22 to 30 
are the sizes for the skirt. Six 
yards and an eighth of 36-inch 
material will be required for the 
dress in medium size. 


OS. 8129-8164 are a raglan 

blouse and skirt with the 
latter in one or two piece, that, 
when made of heavy crépe de 
Chine, combine for an attractive 
little dress. The collar standing 
out from the neck in Japanese 
effect is a striking feature, and 
the cutaway outline at the lower 
edge of the skirt is noteworthy. 
Six sizes for the blouse, 34 to 44, 
and six sizes for the skirt No. 
8164, 22 to 32. For both, in 
medium size, will beneeded four 
yards and three-eighths of 
42-inch material. 


8129-8164 
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OU must have one of those 

new skirts draped in bur- 
nous effect. No. 8068 is a good- 
looking model, and you can 
make it in one or two piece. 
When worn with blouse No. 
8109, which is in one piece, an 
attractive dress is formed. 
This blouse is cut in one with 
the revers and girdle, and may 
be worn open as an overblouse 
over any style of guimpe. 
Blouse pattern comes in sizes 
32 to 42, and skirt pattern in 
sizes 22 to 32. For both, in sizes 
24 and 36 respectively, four 
yards and an eighth of 42-inch 
material will be required. 


TILL another model for 
your newdress is Nos. 8115- 
8117. This blouse is in peasant 
fashion, draped on the shoulder 
in the burnous effect, and has a 
Medici frill, smart little revers 
and vest. No. 8117, the skirt, 
is of the three-tier type, and 
suitable for bordered material 
and flouncing, though gray 
crépe can be used for this dress. 
Sizes 32 to 42 for the blouse, 22 
to 34 for the skirt. Together, 
in medium size, six yards and 
a half of 36-inch material will 
be required. 


8115-8117 
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8115-8117 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page can be supplied 

at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 

amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number 
of the pattern desired, bust measure for waists, 
and waist and hip measures for the skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In ordering patterns be very careful to take all 
measurements accurately. 
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2 (| ettaANn P The story of every child isa story 
gore : of growth and change— 

, DE ED A change too gradual and sub- 


») tle for even the watchful eye of a 


a mother to detect, or for memory to 
ag recall. 
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told, and a record of the childish 


4 Go tty Lingerie features and expressions kept for 
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all time. 
Hand Embroidered! Think of wearing lingerie 
done by hand—those treasures of the feminine world A good photograph now and then, 
’ that so enchant the eye and delight the sense of the *¢ { , 
nol fe plows gt A ; will mean everything to you—and 
The price is no longer prohibitive. Now these to them, in after years, 
dainty fineries are yours, through the medium of 





~ PACKAGE OUTFITS 


Just as beautiful as ever were made; doubly aristocratic 
because worked by your own hands—you can purchase 
for a surprisingly small sum any of the articles shown 
here and scores of others of all descriptions—princess 
slips, kimonos, infants’ wear, etc., that would cost, ready 
made, in the stores, many times as much. 
















Each package contains the stamped 
material, sufficient Royal Society Em- 
broidery Floss to complete and exact 
instructions for working so the most in- 
experienced finds no difficulty and the 
expert finds delight. Think of the pos- 
sibilities opened by the Royal Society 
“Hand Embroidered Way’”’ of making 
beautiful things—for yourself, for the 
children and for the home. 


You must insist on Royal 
Society if you want the best 
in design, style and quality 
of material. Royal Society 
Embroidery Floss, in all sizes, 
in Pure White and Colors. 
Royal Society Celesta Twist— 
the only complete line of arti- 
ficial silks absolutely fast color 
and washable; Royal Society 
Crochet Cotton. 
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=. : - 4 >4P : ya g 
There’s a photographer i your town. 

You can see the complete 
Royal Society line now, at 
your dealer — 25c up. 


Jastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GELATIN 
Phosphated 


No Lemons—No Straining 
No Cooking 


This preparation of Gelatine 
is infinitely superior in deli- 
cious and healthful qualities 
and saves money, time and 
trouble to the user. 


The purest Gclatine combined with 
phosphoric and fruit acid, providing 
vital elements of nourishment in most 
agreeable form. Especially adapted for 
fruit desserts, salads and meat relishes. 


White or Pink, separate packages. 


Our Plain Gelatine, not phosphated, 
is the Standard of Excellence, and is used 
where tart flavor is not desired 


For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample packageand “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 


65 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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AEM NIT 
No. 2305 


that stops runs from garter tears. 
Strong mercerized lisle, sheer but 
reinforced at wearing points. Knit 
to fit with comfort, seamless and 
= therefore ‘‘rip-proof.”’ 

If you can not find an Ipswich 
dealer in your town, order 
through us. 


} IPSWICH 12 IPSWICH 
MILLS MainSt. MASS. 
Many styles for Men, Women 


and Children at 15c and 
5c a pair 
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HIS 
ROYAL. HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


and she had often felt compunctions and been 
meaning to write, but somehow she was afraid 
it had just remained a little episode. For one 
thing, people usually came, and the little Lan- 
chester never had come—shy, perhaps. At all 
events should Alfred meet a Miss Lanchester— 
stranger things have happened—an only child 
whose father was once President, and who had 
lost her mother when she was very young, he 
might just say a kindly word, and hint that if 
she should find her way to London her god- 
mother would be very pleased to see her, and 
possibly to present her at Court. 

And remembering, as she did, what an excel- 
lent impression that little act of kindness made, 
the Princess strongly recommended that should 
any similar opportunity present itself to her 
nephew he should not let it go by. ‘‘ The cere- 
mony,” added Aunt Georgina, ‘‘is very brief, 
and the mug is nominal.” 


lll 

TOTHING about Prince Alfred’s visit had 
been more debated by Mrs. Phipps and 
Hilary and the few others of their circle still in 
town than thedance. Were there, to begin with, 
people enough? Resident Washington had fled 
in all directions. Would any proportion of it, at 
a card, flee back again? To these deliberations 
Hilary, with her invaluable experience, contrib- 
uted the belief that the most distinguished, 
the most desirable people within any reason- 
able radius would not only come, but would also 

pant to be asked. 

“*They’ll make a lofty duty of it,”’ she said; 
“they'll fl by night to be here. Neither sun- 
stroke nor self-sacrifice will count; they’ll be 
here.” 

Hilary, as usual, carried the day. It wasn’t 
to be anything so unscasonable as a ball, but 
it was to bea dance, an “At Home. Dancing.” 
Mrs. Phipps agreed with misgivings, but she 
did agree toan ‘At Home. Dancing.’’ London, 
following with passionate interest in the thick 
of its own season, never realized how sporting 
she was; and Prince Alfred, when he heard of 
it, noted it among the delightful affairs that 
would have to be got through, but never once 
thought, after the manner of his race, about 
the disabilities of the weather. 

Nor, apparently, did anybody else, judging 
by the desire for invitations. Major Calder 
declared himself to have been the center of an 
intrigue that stretched for hundreds of miles 
to every point of the compass; and there was 
a pertinacity about it that was clearly of 
feminine inspiration. Ordinary members of 
Congress produced female relatives from in 
credible distances and were very firm about 
them, while, as Hilary had prophesied, there 
were miraculously almost too many of the 
people one really wanted. 

The papers added columns to the excitement 
under headings like ““Say, Are You Asked to 
the Ball?” and gave long accounts of the pro- 
posed decorations, the supper, the number of 
electric fans that would whirl and tons of ice 
that would melt in service of the occasion. 


\ RS. PHIPPS saw with indignation that she 
i was to wear a “robe” of cloudiest silk 
muslin, especially designed and embroidered in 
gold with the American Eagle, and was not 
allowed to contradict it except at meals. 

**Because,’” said the President, ‘‘ perhaps 
you ought to.” 

His Royal Highness, it was understood, 
would appear in the ordinary evening dress of 
an English gentleman, wearing his decorations 
out of compliment to a Republic which, though 
not averse to buttons, recognized no superior- 
ity that could be expressed in Court clothes, a 
plausible assumption which the event was 
equally to disprove. Prince Alfred sprung his 
clothes upon his equerry at the last moment; 
the point was brought before the President by 
Colonel Vandeleur in a consultative interview 
of serious and ceremonious doubt. 

I didn’t know he had it with him,” said 
the Colonel with a furrowed forehe ad." Bue 
having expressed the wish 

‘*Exactly,’’ said the President, and rang for 
Major Calder, who contributed another anxious 
brow and suggested telephoning the State De- 
partment, where there was a man who certainly 
knew. Had Vandeleur consulted Pakenham? 

Oh, as to that, Prince Alfred’s lightest wish 
naturally must be law to them all. 

Then, if Colonel Vandeleur really wished an 
opinion, they would with pleasure telephone 
the State Department. 

Authority, however, found no precedent, 
although a search at the other end was audible. 
‘But why not? It’s a kind thought,” enunci- 
ated the receiver in the hand of Major Calder. 


T WAS he who told Hilary, shortly after the 

Presidential party entered the ballroom after 
dinner, what Prince Alfred was wearing. 

She asked him in some excitement, for which 
it was hard to account unless by the simple fact 
that it was so extremely becoming—the dark 
green shoulders were so broad, the fair head 
above them so erect!y held, the hilt and scab- 
bard at his side so unexpected an incident in 
the ordinary evening dress of an English 
gentleman. 

“Tt’s the Imperial Rifles,’ Calder told her. 
*‘That’s his regiment; but he’s wearing the 
uniform tonight because it was once ours; the 
Royal Americans, they were, and never came 
back to be disbanded. The regiment sort of 
belonged over here in the seventeen-seventies, 
and for tonight, out of compliment to us, he’s 
a Royal American—without prejudice to the 
Imperial Rifles.” 

“Oh!” said Hilary, watching the first pres- 
entations. Her hand, as she stood looking, 
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Are they coming to some 
commonplace breakfast? Or 
are they coming down to this— 





Greet Them Tomorrow 
With Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Because these are the only cereal foods which have every 
food granule exploded. 

Because in this way—Prof. Anderson’s way—whole 
grains are made wholly digestible. 

Because these grains are crisp and porous—eight times 
normal size. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 

There are no other breakfasts like these. And no other 
suppers like Puffed Grains in milk. 

Serve them because they are scientific foods. Or serve 
them for sheer enjoyment. 


Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-I15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


These grains—in huge guns— are revolved for one hour in 
a heat of 550 degrees. Thus every granule is toasted. Then 
each grain is steam exploded. Inside of each grain there 
occurs a hundred million explosions. 

Thus come these airy bubbles with thin toasted walls. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, or serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. You will serve them for a thou- 
sand meals when you find them out. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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You Can Be 
So Well! 


that you vibrate health—so that every 
one with whom you come in contact is 
permeated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better in 
body and mind for your presence. I have 


Reduced the Weight of 32,000 Women and 
Increased the Weight of as many more 


I study your case just as a physician studies it, 
but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak 
vital organ by exercise directed to that organ. 


I teach you how to ‘ 
Write Me Today 





breathe, how to stand 
and to walk correctly. — 


I Have Helped 65,000 


of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to attain 
healthand good figures 
and have taught them 
how to keep well. 








Why not you? Youare | 
busy, but you can de- 
vote a few minutes a 
day, in your room, to 
following scientific, | 
hygienic principles of 
health, prescribed to 
suit just your particu- 
lar needs. You can 


Be Attractive — well 
groomed — in other 
words 


Look Your Best—you 
owe it to your family 
and to your friends. 


I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say JI 
have built up the vi- 
tality and strength of 
more women during 
the past eleven years 
thanany ten physicians 
—the best physicians 
are my friends—their | 
wives and daughters 
are my pupils—the medical magazines 
tise my work. 

Iam at my desk from 8 A.M.to 5 P. M., per- 
sonally supervising my work. When in Chic ago 
come to see me. 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Fully one third of my pupils are sent to me by 
those who have finished my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other in- 
formation of vital interest to women. You can 
judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 











adver- 


If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your in- 
terest in this great movement for perfect health, 
greaterculture,re fine mentand beautyinwoman. 
Won't you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. 


you may forget it. 
perience 


Don’t wait— 
I have had a wonderful ex- 
, and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft ts a college-trained woman. She ts the 
recognized authority upon the scientific care of 
the health and figure of woman, and ts 
daily in Personal charge afher work. 

















LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you any of 
these special offers or any 
selection you may make 
from our new hair book 
On Approval without a 
cent in advance. All our 
goods are made from care- 
fully selected human hair 
of splendid 





CHIC PARISIEN 
Made from our Triple-Strand, 
20 in., Natural wavy 
switch, 2'4 oz., splendid 
quality selected hair $2.50 
Parted Curly oe -_ 
0 





quality 
Both pieces’ as hey 


above quality. 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1340z.18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . . 2.50 
2 oz.22in. 1.75 fog es 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 6.95 
Featherweight Biches Switon’ 

2in., Natural Wavy . - $4.95 


Psyche Puff, 1st quality Wavy 
hair. 


Natural Curly Pompadour - . 2.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 0oz.,Wavy . 495 
200 other sizes and grades of g 

Switches 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 ed 
Send long sample of your hairand 
describe article you want. We will 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
you do not find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, send it back. 
Rare, peculiarand gray shades cost 
a little more; ask for estimate. 


Write today for new book 


Hair and Beauty 


FREE Every woman 
wants to know 
y what this book tells about 
care of the hair and beauty 
culture at home without 
cost. It also illustrates all 
the latest 
Paris Fashiozs in Hair Dressings 
and lists hundreds of beautiful 


creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 
_/ Specialties. Send for it today. FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO., 12, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


j Broken Doll—Broken Heart 


If your little one’s Christmas doll is already 
broken, replace it with a “‘Schoenhut All- 
Wood Perfection Art Doll.’ Unbreakable 
head—fully jointed with steel spring hinges. 
Your kiddies can play with them without 
fear of breaking. Perfectly modeled faces 
and finished in fast colors. ‘‘Schoenhut” 
stamped on back of genuine. If your dealer 
m@ can't supply you, write our factory direct. 

The A. Schoenhut Co., 2447 Sepviva St., Phila., Pa. 


“SCHOENHUT” DOLLS 





















ROYAL HAPPINE SS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


slipped over her heart, which was beating with 
a sudden sense of wild romance. 

“Nobody knows,”’ Major Calder was say ing, 

“‘whether he had any earthly right to do it. 
‘Vandy’ thinks he’s mad, and certain to get 
into trouble at home over it. But I’m here 
for you, Miss Hilary. It’s as much as my 
place is worth if you don’t make your bow 
among the first twenty. The President as 
good as told me so. Think of those dependent 
on me, and come.”’ 

“Not yet,” said Hilary. ‘‘Please, not yet. 
Later, Major Calder, please.” 

‘The first twenty, or I’m fired. Have pity, 
Miss Hilary. Think of my aged mother.”’ 

“There is your aged mother looking for 
you,” she told him, indicating a jeweled, 
portly and radiant lady in full sail toward 
them; and when Calder turned again from the 
maternal greeting Hilary was gone. 

In and out she went among groups that 
looked at her with admiring recognition that 
acknowledges itself unknown, passing here and 
there one who accosted and would have 
detained her. She laughed and went by, pre- 
tending a purpose. Her face had happy inten- 
tion init; her eyes searched; as an intimate of 
the house she might well be carrying out some 
commission or some quest. And all to cover an 
exquisite sudden commotion, an unaccount- 
able impulse to fly. At the opposite end of the 
room she paused beside a garlanded pillar and 
looked back, very lovely, very undecided, mys- 
teriously, helplessly near to the tears of pure 
excitement. 

A kind, dull face surged out of the crowd 
toward her—Betty Carroll’s. Wasn’t it won- 
derfully cool, after all! Such a lucky drop in 
the temperature since yesterday, and why 
wasn’t Hilary dancing this first extra? 

Would Betty sit it out with her? 

Betty couldn’t believe her ears; they would 
be raided—but wouldn’t she just? How darling 
of Hilary! Here, behind the palm? 


NM EANWHILE Major Calder’s mother 
iV achieved her presentation, and Major 
Calder, who understood the duties of a son as 
well as those of an aide-de-camp, saw that she 
had a real talk of five good minutes. Mrs. 
Calder made the pleasantest impression, and 
drifted away into the important official circles 
that ever widened about Prince Alfred and his 
immediate support with the happiest grace 
possible to so large a lady. Other presentations 
were made with equal form and felicity, while 
the first extras were merrily danced by young 
people who felt themselves unlikely to receive 
that distinction, and to whom, in any case, a 
waltz was a waltz. 

The scene had every brilliancy and seemed 
to gain a charm, a spontaneity from being so 
unexpected and out of season. Distinguished 
persons stood about in attitudes, in spite of 
their ease, equally distinguished; stars glit- 
tered; uniforms scattered their hint of high 
duty and gay prestige; a thousand roses broke 
their hearts upon the air under the flying 
fans; the orchestra swept like a tide of delight 
over all 

A graceful, whirling world upon the floor be- 
fore him, a world of influential office and high 
claims about him, a new world dancing to the 
old tunes, new flowers blooming in familiar 
petals—Prince Alfred felt suddenly a wonder- 
ful thrill, and knew that for the first time in a 
life not unused to such entertainments he was 
going to enjoy a ball. He listened with bent 
head to the final reminiscence of the old lady 
who remembered the visit of his father as 
Prince of Wales, his heart bounding with a 
glorious sense of enchantment and peradven- 
ture. Then he said formally to the President: 
“May I get rid of my sword, Sir?” 

“Vandy” took the sword solemnly and 
handed it to Major Calder, who in turn con- 
fided it to an aide-de-camp, in whose charge 
it disappeared. 

The old lady—she was very charming in a 
lace cap—leaned onher ebonystick and touched 
his arm with her delicate fan. ‘‘There’s only 
one time to dance, Prince,” she advised him 
with a smile that printed her face forever on 
his memory. 


HERE isa Royal gesture of the head which 

creates at once a confidential loneliness. 
Prince Alfred made it toward his equerry. 
‘Would it matter, ‘Vandy,’ if I cut in now?” 
he said. 

But ‘‘ Vandy” was saved more than a smile 
of embarrassment. Already the music of the 
second extra was throbbing to its end, and in 
another moment the notes of the prelude to 
the State Lancers sent personages looking for 
the partners conferred upon them and flung the 
waltzers into foamy lines and groups along 
the sides of the room to watch the still new 
feature of a ceremonial dance in the White 
House. 

Prince Alfred gave his arm to Mrs. Phipps; 
the President sought out Lady Pakenham; 
Secretaries and Ambassadors fell into their 
places; and, in the most proper manner, head 
high and feet that stepped toa strange mé igic, 
Prince Alfred danced his first American meas- 
ure straight across the heart of Hilary Lan- 
chester, where she hid it under a palm at the 
farther end of the room—a spot from which, 
nevertheless, its guardian, dissimulated in con- 
verse with Betty Carroll, had an excellent view 
of what was happe ning. 

“Oh. Betty! > she moaned, taking it allasa 
jest, ‘‘I adore him; don’t you?” and Betty 
professed herself in the same case. 

Naturally Miss Lanchester was not allowed 
to remain undisturbed under the palm, nor 
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N° 40 
WATER BOTTLES 
2.3 AND 4 QT. 
FULL CAPACITY 


FAULTLESS 
TOILET BRUSH 


WEAREVER 
RUBBER SPONGES 
A SIZE FOR EVERY HAND 


AULTLESS ‘““WEAREVER” Rubber 


Goods give the satisfactory service that 


2 amen: on 


FAU LTLESS- 
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FAULTLESS | 
NATURAL NURSER | 


$8 
C°d 


FAULTLESS 
“KANTCHOKE” 
NIPPLES 













N°? 24 
FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 
2 AND 3 QT, 
FULL CAPACITY 





you want. When you take hold of the No. 40 


Water Bottle or the No. 2 


4 Fountain Syringe, both shown 
above, you will acknowledge their superiority. You will 


notice how different they are from ordinary rubber 


coods. 
~ ‘ 
Faultless 


facture 


EG. U.S. DAT. OFF. 


Doubtless you have already seen the 
retail dealer in your locality who is advertising Faultless 


This tangible superiority is characteristic of all 
“WEAREVER’”’ 
to our factory equipment, consisting of the most scien- 
tific rubber-making apparatus known; 
force of experienced workmen, expert in the manipula- 
tion of rubber; and to our advanced processes of manu- 
The result — elegance, 
strength and warranted long-wearing qualities. 


Rubber Goods and is due 


to our unusual 


smoothness, pliability, 


announcement of our 


“WEAREVER?” Rubber Goods in your newspaper. Go 
to that dealer and examine the No.40 Water Bottle and the 


No. 24 Fountain Syringe and see how superior they are to 
other articles of their kind and notice also their great values. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COM PANY 


Makers of a Complete High-Grade Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 


e ASHLAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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always) attractive by using 


FUHAIAS 


| HONEY ANDO ALMONO 


Creal 


At is well to remember that this non- 
'greasy cream has become a. toilet 


throughout the world.— — Apply just 
enough to moisten the skin, morning 
and night, — -also on returning indoors. 
Follow other simple directions in the 
booklet, which will assure a fine, soft 
skin that will be clear, fresh and free 
from blemishes. We positively guar- 
antee Hinds Cream not to grow hair. 
It is pure and harmless. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c: Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do 


not take a substitute; insist = —\ 


upon HINDS. 
Samples will be sent if you en- Za 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. | 


A. S. HINDS 
| 200 West St., Portland, Maine 





This Soap is 
highly refined, 
delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial, 

25c postpaid. No samples. 


You should try 
HINDS Honey 
and Almond 

Cream SOAP. 














and keep your complexion / 


necessity in thousands of refined homes” 















bof 99.5% in 
‘contest. 
ays : “His vigor- 
Mie to Eskay’s, 
which agreed | ‘With him when 
nothing else w@uld.”’ 

Fresh cow’$ milk modified 
with Eekey’ gFaod does make 









Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 









Street and No. 


City and State 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, ** How to Care for the Baby."’ 
Name 











HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


even Betty Carroll, whose father held a re- 
sponsible appointment in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and who, half an hour later, was seen by 
all the world doing her incomparable ‘‘two- 
step’’ with the Prince. 

Hilary, going from partner to partner, keep- 
ing in half-willful, half-terrified mutiny well 
away from Mrs. Phipps, from Major Calder, 
from her dear President, from everybody else 
in the charmed circles, saw Betty doing her 
“two-step,” and gave the dance to young 
Jimenez, of the Spanish Embassy, because he 
was the best dancer in the room. 

The Prince, treading the maze with Betty, 
saw Hilary at last with Jimenez. 

“Shall we stop for a minute?” he said, and 
they stopped, Betty not wholly sorry to stop, 
beside another garlanded pillar, where the 
eyes of all were upon them. -‘‘That,” said he, 
as Hilary and Jimenez passed again with the 
grace of a wave of the sea, ‘is Miss ——” 

“Lanchester,” Betty told him. ‘‘We think 
her about the most exquisite thing there is. 
I should just love to know, Prince, how she 
compares with girls on your side.” 

He was watching the floating figure, and 
Betty thought his expression very critical. 
“T’m afraid I can’t tell you,” he said. “I have 
never seen anything like Miss Lanchester. 
Who is that foreigner?’’ 

He said it simply, but his tone must have 
carried some displeasure, for the innocent 
Betty, all inexperienced at conversation with 
Royalty, wondered if she had been snubbed. 

“Ought I,’’ she demanded wildly later, “‘to 
have waited till he expressed an opinion? 
From that instant Mr. Prince gave me the 
marble elbow.” 

It is quite true that in the short space which 
ensued before the dance was over nothing more 
was said, and that a moment later Betty just 
melted away into a seat before his bow. 


IV 


—O HE found her for himself—without 
‘Vandy” or Calder or anybody to help 
him. 

She was dropping a smile, when he found 
her, upon the old lady in the lace cap, who 
looked up as he approached and clasped her 
hands together in the prettiest ecstasy. ‘‘ His 
Royal Highness, my dear,” she said. It is odd 
that her name should have been Mrs. Endor. 
A widow she was—Mrs. Miriam Endor. 

Prince Alfred held out his hand and offered 
Miss Lanchester, who was blushing, an Ameri- 
can formula. ‘‘I’m awfully pleased to meet 
you,”’ he said. 

It was not very sophisticated American, but 
she understood it well enough, and a little 
smile bubbled up in her heart. 

They looked at one another for an instant 
with happy curiosity, like two children, and 
then her eyes fell. She kept them on the many 
wrinkles of the gloves on the old lady’s hands, 
crossed in her lap, and, quite at a loss, she said 
nothing at all. 

“*T hope you remember,” said Prince Alfred, 
“that we have already been introduced. But 
if not I have credentials.” 

**Credentials!” said Mrs. Endor, lifting her 
hands. “Delicious!” 

ey was presented to you,’ 
Tuesday.’ 

Prince Alfred straightened himself ever so 
little, and his lips took the line which Fate had 
given them for the acceptance of honorific 
formulas. ‘‘MayI have this one?”’ he said. 

** How I wish I knew,” thought Mrs. Endor 
as they left her side together, ‘‘what he meant 
about credentials”; and she hobbled away to 
find Mrs. Phipps. 





’ Hilary said, ‘‘on 


JRINCE ALFRED did not dance altogether 
well. Hilary actually heard himinan instant 
of diminuendo count, “‘One—two—three.” 

It made her suddenly feel quite happy and 
natural. Her embarrassment slipped away; 
she even forgot to dance gracefully in her 
desire that the anxious “‘one—two—-three”’ 
should beat truly to the music and to their 
feet. As a partner can she helped him a little. 

He was, she thought, getting into her step, 
when he said suddenly: ‘I can’t dance, you 
know, fornuts. TheysayI’venoear. Let uscut 
it, and go and talk about my Aunt Georgina.”’ 

He took her, she thought, to the most con- 
spicuous place in the room, in the midst of the 
notabilities, who stood aside or fell away at 
their approach in a manner which seemed to 
cause Prince Alfred no inconvenience, but 
which struck Miss Lanchester as extraordina- 
rily unkind and disconcerting. Lady Paken- 
ham, and old Lord Selkirk, over on business for 
the Dominion, got up while they were still, it 
seemed to Hilary, yards away, and definitely 
left at their disposal two high-backed, gilt 
chairs, which said in every line that they were 
meant for visitors of State. 

‘**Please don’t move,” Prince Alfred begged 
them, but they had moved, smiling, quite 
away; and, seeing that, he led Hilary to one 
gilt chair and took the other himself. 

As they sat there in the natural aloofness of 
gilt chairs, but bending a little toward each 
other, she in white and flowing grace that 
foamed about her feet, he a trifle rigid in his 
Rifles’ green, they made a picture that many 
people remembered all their lives. Mrs. 
Phipps attracted the President’s attention to 
it, and he, with a smile of pride, at once turned 
his back on it. 

“Tt isn’t so very warm after all,’”’ Hilary was 
saying. ‘‘The fans are almost too much, near 
the windows, when one isn’t dancing.” 

““No—is it?” he replied. But with mutual 
solid ground between them, why waste time 
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Actual use is the most convincing proof of the 
time- and labor-saving qualities of ScotTissue-s. 
You will be so pleased with ScotTissue-s that 
you will gladly buy the most economical size 
from your dealer at 35c (50c west of the Mis- 
sissippi), but if your dealer does not carry 





\s ScotTissue-s, send us 10c to cover postage, 
L: packing, etc., and we will mail you a special 
L roll. For 10cextrawewillincludeaneatfixture, 
by) SCOTT PAPER CO. 

| 720 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BY) Also makers of ScotTissue Toilet Paper, 
Dydees, Table Covers. 





Polishing 


Save Work! 


Not until you actually start using them can 
you have the slightest idea of the amount 
of time and labor that ScotTissue-s will save 
you in your household duties. 


They come in handy for 
=) polishing glassware, clean- 

ing windows, absorbing grease, 
polishing bathtubs, faucets, 
lamp chimneys—in fact, the uses of 
ScotTissue-s to the busy housewife are prac- 
tically endless. New uses will suggest them- 
selves to you almost daily. For instance, for 
Daddy’s office, and for the children at school 
—wrap two or three in their lunch boxes. 


Blotter 
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1k for this gold label 
when buying 


OST no more than 

‘‘cheap’’ cotton table 
napkins, yet look better, 
wash better, wear better 
and won't shed lint. 


o Rival real linen in looks 

f and wear, but cost only | 
60c to $2 perdozen (accord- 
ing to size), hemmed, ready 
for use. 


Sample and Napkin 
Ring Free pick). 
If not at dealer’s, write us his 
name and we'll send you a free 
sample and a souvenir NIKPAN 
NAPKIN ring. 
WM. M. AUSTIN & CO. 
\ 55 Leonard St., N. Y. 
~ Asktosee NIKPAN Tray Cloths 
and Bureau Scarfs. Also Table 
Tops, 36x 36 and 44x 44. 





66 9? 
ya on _cmec or 
Here is a modern revival of a good, old-fashioned 
dish. Wrap large oysters in slices of Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Bacon. 


Stick on a skewer (or tooth- 


Roll in fine crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Delicious for luncheon or evening treat. 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand goods are Perfect Pork 
Products from the northwest dairy section. Pre- 
pared under government orders. 

If your dealer is not supplied we ship direct. Dairy 
Brand Hams, 20c pound ; 
30c pound; 


Dairy Brand Bacon, 


f. 0. b. Austin. Send money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. ; 


AUSTIN, MINN. 
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Farmer and Manufacturer. 
resulted, returns to its members over 
dollars in saved profits annually. 


LARKIN CLUBS-OF 





are to the women of Great Britain. Co- 
operation with a few of your neigh- 
bors in buying household supplies of 
high quality direct from us, the man- 
ufacturers, will save you nearly half 
the usual cost of the goods. 
This big saving is speedily 
returned to you in the form 
of the handsome chair shown 
here or your choice of 2,000 
other furnishings, wearing ap- 
parel, etc. The hundred thou- 
sand Larkin Clubs-of-Ten in 
active operation today speak 
eloquently for the success 
and popularity of this plan. 
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In England 3 70 years ago, a pees somo 
Society organized to purchase their home supplies. 
These people went direct to the source of supply, the 
Today the business that 


-TEN 


Make a Similar Gain For You 


They are to the women of this country what the Co-operative Societies 







THE 
=) LARKIN 
| CLUB OFTEN 


70 million 





Our Catalog shows the 
These 2 Books Free many valuable articles 
you can get by joining ororganizinga Larkin Club. 
Our Club Book tells all about the Club itself. Both 
will be mailed to you, postpaid, upon receipt of 
coupon(orpostal mentioning this magazine) mailed 
to our nearest address. Send for them today, 


ee a ae 


Larkin Co.,™*™"s2.r. a ll 


Send me postpaid your Cataiog No 
41 and Club Book. 


ll Name 


G. P. 241 
Address___ 
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A tempting 
relish having the 
true tomato taste 















Vine ripened tomatoes, 
from selected seed, grown * 
under our personal super- | 
vision, carefully handled in ‘ 
sanitary kitchens, same day 
as picked; cooked but 
lightly so that the natural 
flavor is retained; seasoned 
delicately with pure spices; 
placed in sterilized bottles— 
this is Blue Label Ketchup. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 







Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you will 4 
find equally as pleasing as Blue 


#, Label Ketchup. P| 








“Original Menus’’ is an interesting 
booklet, full of suggestions for the 
hostess and busy housewife. Write 
for it today, giving your grocer’s 

name and mentioning this magazine. f 


Curtice BrothersCo. 


3 
Rochester, N. Y. Fa 














































—The MAGIC 
of FLAVOR— 


How wonderfully it 
changes tasteless into 
tasty—especially 


MAPLEINE 


that exquisite flavor which 
gives to the every-day milk 
puddings, desserts, frostings 
andtasties, analtogetherdif- 
ferent and satisfying flavor: 
By adding MAPLE- 
INE to sugar syrup, 
you get a deliciously 
pure and economical 
table syrup. 

GROCERS SELL MAPLEINE— 


If not send 20c for 1 oz. 
or 35c for 2 oz. bottle 
(Canada 50c). 

















Send 2c stamp for 
Recipe Book. 


CRESCENT MFG.CO. 
Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 




















SAVE MONEY 
8 Months to Pay 

Get factory prices on 
Kalamazoo Stoves — 











gp 4 rE 30 Days’ Free Trial 
ae 4) A Year’s Approval Test 
Co resect! 


and $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee. 














Cash or Easy Payments — 400 Styles 
Fine base burners—glass oven door ranges—all kinds 
and all styles, with latest improvements. Nowhere 
can you find better quality—over 250,000 buyers 
prove it. Orders filled, freight paid, the day they 
errive. Mail a postal card for catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 











» 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
(Invitations, $6.75, two envelopes for 
Gem each. Each add'l 25, 55c; best qual- 
| ity. Correct forms. Express paid. 100 
WW Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth Announcements, 25c doz. 


Write for samples desired. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut St., Phila.,Pa. 





HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


upon the temperature? ‘TI have practically, 
you know, a letter of introduction to you, Miss 
Lanchester, from an aunt of mine. And mes- 
sages—that is, if you are an only child, if you 
lost your mother when you were very young, 
and if your father was once President.”” Grave 
qualifications, but they both laughed, the 
Prince was so pat with them. 

“Nothing was said, I suppose, about this?” 
dared Hilary, touching her face. 

“ About ——” 

“The mole on my left cheek?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem much of a mole.’ He 
inspected it, from the point of view of the 
other gilt chair, carefully. ‘‘ Perhaps it didn’t 
show when you were little.” 

‘“Three weeks old I was ——”’ Should she 
say “Sir”? Should she say ‘ Prince’? 
““Were you really? When my aunt Geor- 
gina he 

‘*Christened me—yes.”’ 

“Oh! now you’re joking. Godmothered 
you, you mean.” 





ILARY blushed crimson. It had been a 
slip. Should she carry it off or confess? 
She rode at it straight. ‘‘No, I wasn’t; I was 
confused. I meant the other thing, of course.”’ 

“My aunt didn’t tell me,’ said Prince 
Alfred, looking at her intently, ‘“what you 
were christened.” 

“Hilary Georgina.” 

“T like Hilary best,” he said, with simplicity. 

“Tt was my mother’s name. So it had to 
come first, hadn’t it?” 

““Of course. Then—what church were you 
christened in?”’ he asked earnestly. 

“The Episcopal. You don’t think the Prin- 
cess would have lent herself to any other rites?” 

“T couldn’t say. My aunt is very broad- 
minded. Episcopal,’’ he mused. 

“Tt’s what your Church of England calls 
itself over here,’’ she explained. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘‘Then you belong prac- 
tically to the same church that I do. But I 
must not forget the messages. My aunt sent 
you her love and says she would be very 
pleased to see you in England.” 

“Thank you,” said Hilary. 

As she spoke a whirling fan sent a rose, loosed 
from its place in the decorations, through the 
air to her feet. It was a very perfect red rose, 
and Prince Alfred picked it up where it lay 
between them and presented it to her. He 
could do no less, and she perhaps was equally 
obliged to lift it to her face. 

“Tt is quite fresh,” said Hilary, and it was. 
Fate seldom dropped a fresher rose. 

“My aunt’s letter was all about you,” he 
persisted. 

“Was it really?’’ 

““Yes—no,’”’ he corrected. ‘“‘She did men- 
tion one other person’’—it is odd that he was 
driven on to say—‘‘a little German girl. You 
probably wouldn’t know her.”’ 

“Try me,” said Hilary. ‘‘There were some 
at my school in Brussels.”’ 

“T believe she was at school somewhere; 
Sophia ib 

“Not Sophy Sternburg-Hofstein?”’ 

“Vou do know her?” Prince Alfred’s tone 
carried very moderate interest. 

“She is only my greatest friend! Her mother 
was a girl friend of my mother; her marriage 
with the Grand Duke was an immense romance; 
so Sophy and I just fell into each other’s arms 
at Mademoiselle’s. How delightful that—that 
you should have been hearing about Sophy. 
Then you know her too?”’ 





“T’M SUPPOSED to. But I have the vaguest 

recollection of her. My aunt tells me I 
haven’t seen her since she was a young, awk- 
ward girl.’’ 

“We were young, awkward girls together. 
Do tell me whether she is going to Scotland.’’ 
For all her effort at repose Miss Lanchester’s 
words would scamper. ‘In her letter last week 
she was dying to, but it wasn’t settled a bit.”’ 

“T understand she is going to Scotland,” 
said Prince Alfred. ‘‘My aunt spoke of our 
seeing her there.”’ 

“T could just weep for joy. Poor darling! 
She leads the dullest life; she longs to be 
back at school. And all day long nothing but 
intrigues to marry her to somebody. Hates 
going anywhere for fear of meeting exactly 
the right person quite by surprise, and then a 
solemn communication and a scene. It has 
happened! Really, between the Kaiser and his 
wicked old Chancellor, Sophy might just as well 
be living in the Middle Ages—and the abomi- 
nable tyranny of those two men! She can’t so 
much as select her own literature, not to speak 
of her own maid. And she simply has to sub- 
mit. It’s a medieval situation. Somebody 
ought to rescue her—Prince.”’ 

“‘T am sure,”’ said Prince Alfred earnestly, 
““somebody will. My aunt leads me to believe 
that several people have already tried.”’ 

“*Not,”’ said Hilary, “‘the right people. She 
draws them in her letters, thumbnail sketches, 
and Ican see that they’re not. Youcan’t think 
what it is for a girl, who has been at school and 
all, to be just a pawn for German diplomacy, 
to be moved for the good of the Empire into 
the married state out of the single.” 

He looked at her for a moment without 
answering. ‘It’s not nice for anybody,” he 
then said, and there was something in his voice 
that surprised her with a sudden compunction. 

But ‘‘ Vandy,” who hovered never too far 
away, now came pointedly up. ‘‘Supper, Sir, 
is at the end of this dance,” he said. ‘Mrs. 
Phipps will be near the door into the drawing- 
room on the right. Miss Lanchester, may I 
have the honor of taking you in?”’ 
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FLAVORING 


Its flavor is ren- 
dered supremely 
delicious by a few 
drops of Dr. 


Price’s True Va- 
nilla. 


Made from the 
finest Mexican 
Vanilla beans and 
is of the utmost 
purity and deli- 
cacy. Itsstrength, 
color and distinc- 
tivelysmooth, rich 
flavor is de- 
veloped by an 
original process 
and by ageing in 
wood before : 
bottling. 

“The saving in 
quantity, makes 
its use an econ- 
omy.’ 








Price Flavoring 
Extract Co. 
(Established 1853) 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Mother says— 


““Isn’t Billiards 
Just Grand!” 


Keeps the young men within the 
wholesome influences of home by 
providing a real Billiard Table. Bil- 
liard playing fosters good fellowship, 
stimulates friendly rivalry, spurs the 
manly ambition to excel. 

When the boys of today are old and 
gray, they will still be devoted to bil- 
liards. Let your boy enjoy playing on 
the beautiful 


“BABY GRAND” 


A Genuine BRUNSWICK 


The “ Baby Grand’ is the World’s Finest Home 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table. Made of solid 
Mahogany, attractively inlaid, fitted with Slate 
Bed and the celebrated Monarch Quick-Acting 
Cushions. 

Concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer holds 
entire playing equipment. Accurate angles, unex- 
celled playing qualities. ; 

Furnished as a Carom, Pocket-Billiard or Combi- 
nation Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 
3x6; 3%x7; 4x8. Our “Convertible” Billiard 
Tables (used also as Library Tables, Dining Tables 
or Davenports) can be used in any room. 


Over a Year to Pay 
Complete Playing Outfit Furnished Free 
Complete Playing Outfit goes with table, includ- 


ing Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Chalk, 
Cover, Book ** How to Play,” etc., etc. 


A Fine Gift 


The “Baby Grand”’ will delight any live boy or 
man—no finer gift could be selected. 


The Brunswick Book Free 


beautiful color-illustrated book, “* Billiards—the | 


Home Magnet. Shows all styles of Brunswick 
Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, gives 
Ss factory prices and easy terms 
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§ The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 177 
§ Dept. OA, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
. Please send me the free color-illustrated book 
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1 “Billiards—the Home Magnet” 
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In Beauty’s 
Service 


for twenty-three winters — 
that’s the record of D & R Perfect 
Cold Cream. Only gua/lity could 
have kept it that long on the toilet 
tables of particular women. In winter 
the skin needs just what this Cold 
Cream supplies to prevent chaps and 
to preserve its natural softness. Make 
it your shield against cold roughening 
winds, biting air and changing weather. 


) DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


| 
“*The Kind That Keeps” | 
will clear and beautify your skin and | 
give you a complexion to be proud ou. | 
No woman is too old, none too young, 
to find comfort, cleanliness and skin 
health in its use. Cold weather rough- 
ens the skin, encourages cracks and 
wrinkles; before going out rub your 
face with D & R Perfect Cold Cream— 
for your complexion’s sake. In tubes 
and jars. 10c. to $1.50. 


+ 
























a When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 


With it we will send FREE, ** Beware the Finger 
of Time,’’ a valuable booklet on skin health. 


Try D & R Perfect Cold Cream 
Soap— Perfect Cold Cream 
right in the soap—10c. and 25c. 
At your dealers or from us. 


DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 


Dept. 6 
D & R Building 
NEW YORK 

































DACCETT"RAMSDELL’S 


WY 3459 010D 








PERFECT COLD CREAM | 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE | 





Send the coupon for a complimentary copy of our | 








THE WOMAN IN 
THE ALCOVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


forgotten, and now young Rosalind had come 
back; she had come back to him and with 
deeper mystery. This was the real Rosalind, 
the other was only a shadowy promise. The 
young Rosalind would try him for his soul, and 
he had no soul! He saw her in her freedom 
moving from him. His teethseta little. She 
should neverleave him! She should stay with 
him. She should stay because he wanted her 
and because she wanted him! 


E LEFT the office early and caught a car 

that was passing the corner as he came out. 
As soon as he entered he knew that Rosalind 
was in the car three seats ahead. He gave a 
little start; he did not want to catch Rosalind 
off guard. Then he smiled. It was not Rosa- 
lind of the alcove; it was the plain, every-day 
Rosalind, her lap heaped with bundles, and 
bundles on the seat beside her. Rosalind’s flan- 
nels, he thought, probably. He moved down 
the aisle and stood beside the seat, lifting his hat 
and looking down at her. 

“Why, Eldridge!” She looked up with the 
little peering smile and made a place for him 
among the bundles, trying to gather them up 
into her lap. 

But he swept them away. ‘I'll take these,” 
he said. 

The little distressed look came between her 
eyes. Eldridge couldn’t bear bundles. ‘‘I 
thought I wouldn’t wait to have them sent,” 
she apologized. ‘‘It’s so cold and they need 
them right off.” 

‘““Yes.”? He looked at her jacket; it was thin, 
with the shabby lining showing at the edge. 
‘Did you get yourself a warm wrap today?” 
he asked. 

She was looking out of the window and the 
line of her cheek flushed swiftly. *‘ No; I——” 

“T want you to do it at once.” 

She glanced at him, a little questioning look 
in her face. ‘‘I have—seen something I like,” 
she said. 

“Get it tomorrow. I will order it for you 
when I go in.” 

Her hand made a gesture above the bundles. 
‘*Please don’t, Eldridge. I would rather do it 
myself.” 

‘‘Very well. But remember to get it.” 

“Ves, I will get it.” She sighed softly. 


|B peace UL Rosalind! If he had not seen 
for himself the box in the attic, with its 
overflowing soft colors and the gray fur, he 
would not have believed the deceit of her face. 
Not that he was blaming Rosalind. The pic- 
ture of Mr. Eldridge Walcott remained with 
him. He was not likely to forget how Mr. 
Eldridge. Walcott had looked to him all in the 
flash of light. Perhaps he looked like that to 
Rosalind—to both Rosalinds! He turned a 
little in the seat and glanced down at her. Yes, 
they were both there—the plain little figure in 
its shabby jacket and the reticent, beautiful 
woman of the alcove. 

The fingers in cheap gloves were fussing at a 
parcel. ‘“‘I got fleece-lined shirts for Tommie; 
his skin is so sensitive I thought I would try 
fleece-lined ones for him.” 

Hang fleece-lined ones! Would she never 
talk to him except of undershirts and coal- 
hods! He took the paper from his pocket and 
glanced casually at it. 

‘Has coal gone up?” she asked. ‘‘They said 
it would go up if it stayed cold.”” The anxious 
little lines were in her face. 

He put down the paper and leaned toward 
her. He felt nearer to her in a street car than 
in his own home. ‘Don’t you worry about 
coal, Rosalind! We shall neither freeze nor 
starve.” 

She stared a little. ‘‘Of course we shall not 
freeze, Eldridge!”’ 

‘‘T mean there is plenty to be comfortable 
with. You are not to worry and pinch.” 


QUICK look flooded out at him, a look 
4 of the Rosalind within. ‘‘You mean we 
can afford not to worry?” 

He saw the prig Eldridge Walcott walking 
in serene knowledge of a comfortable income 
while the little lines had gathered in her face. 
He longed to kick the respectable Mr. Eldridge 
Walcott from behind. ‘‘There is quite enough 
money,” he said. ‘I am doing better than I] 
have and I shall do better yet.” 

She looked down at the bundles. ‘I might 
have got a better quality,” she said. 

“Take them all back,” said Eldridge. ‘‘I’ll 
take them.” 

But she shook her head. ‘‘No, they need 
them tomorrow and these will do. It’s really 
more the feeling that you can get better ones, 
isn’t it? You don’t mind wearing old things 
if you know you could have better ones if you 
wanted to.” 

He saw the box in the attic, all the filmy soft- 
ness, and he saw the ill-fitting, cheap gloves 
resting in herlap. That was what had saved the 
real Rosalind! Some one had seen that her 
soul should be in its own clothes now and then, 
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Shredded 


COCONU 


Already prepared and better 

than the whole nut 
A dainty, delicious confection made from choicest ; Send for Recipe Book, men- J 
of California’s luscious fruits, candied by original tioning dealer’s name. 


Townsend process. Packed in pretty hand-painted \ F 
boxes. Each box contains a generous assortment of SS Z FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 
apricots, peaches, oranges, pears, cherries, prunes. Y Y ‘ Philadelphia 


Order a trial pound box today, $1.00 
3 Ib. box, $2.50 41b. box, $3.25 5 lb. box, $4.00 
We pay postage. Send check, draft or P.O. Order. 


TOWNSEND’S J 





61 Grant Avenue San Francisco 





























They get for babies shirts which offer hardly half so 
much protection. And many of them ask for Rubens, 
but don’t get the Rubens label. 

Note what the Rubens means. A snug-fitting shirt, 
double thick in front, with no open laps, no buttons. 

A comfortable shirt —adjustable—never loose nor 
tight. And ideal winter protection. 

Sixteen million babies have enjoyed this Rubens 
shirt. If your baby doesn’t, make a note to get it 
the next time you go down town. r-------- 


4 

Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this : - 
label appears on the front. This shirt isour } 1 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted | Reg.U.S. Pat. Office | 


to its right production. Don’t be misled by 
imitations on a garment so important. 
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Rubens Shirts 


ee teve-tete 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

. Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
Po er can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No pulens st Ps wo) | RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market Street, Chicago 
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Stockings that hold 
their perfect shape 
as long as you 
wear them 





FASHIONED HOSE 


may be washed, yes 
scrubbed, any num- 
ber of times and worn 
until threadbare, but 
the true “‘knit-in’’ 
shape will remain. 


This means that women may 
enjoy the smart style of smooth, 
trim ankles together with com- 
fort of body and mind. No seams 
to walk on and irritate the feet— 
noseams to rip openand embarrass 
the wearer, yet a lasting, snug fit. 

Only Burson Fashioned Hose 
have this wash-proof, 
wear-proof shape — 
ask your dealer for 
them. 

Sylph, Regular and Out- 


sizes in Cotton, Lisle and 
Mercerized 


25c, 35¢, 50¢ and 75c 


Burson Knitting Co. 
42 Lee St., Rockford, III. 
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Only #1425 


Gives you this Selected Quar- 
ter Sawed Oak Morris Chair 


Direct 


461 in. high 
33 in. wide 


straight ; 
manufactur. 36in. deep 


ers selling direct—one small profit be- 
tween our factory and your home. We 
have perfected a plan of building our 
furniture in sections; anyone without 
tools or experience can easily assemble 
any piece ready for use in ten minutes. 
This plan saves 24 the freight, 14 the cost 
of packing and crating and 1% the ordi- 
nary factory floor space —all of which so 
reducesthe costasto give you firstquality 
furniture at remarkably low prices. 
Thousands are buying direct from us, 
not only to save money but to get 
Brooks individuality. We receive orders 
from a single piece to carload lots. 
Everything for the home, office or 
club—all of quarter sawed oak. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Send for our catalog today; it’s free. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
102 Sidney St. Saginaw, Mich. 
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A new game by the author of Flinch 
and said to be better 


The most elaborately and artis- 
tically designed card game ever 


published. Each cara beau- 

tifully illustrated in colors. 
Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it’s irresistible. 


Order today of your Dealer, 50/ 
or Postpaid from us, price 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch CardCo.,119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc." 
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THE WOMAN IN 
THE ALCOVE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


and happy and free. You could not quite be 
jealous of a man who had done that for you, 
who had clothed Rosalind’s soul, could you? 
He could not hatethe man. There was no place 
in this thought for him. Suppose, after all, 
Rosalind belonged to the man who saw her soul 
and clothed it? Suppose Rosalind belonged to 
him! Very well, he should not have her. 

He helped her get out of the car with her 
bundles, and as he fitted the key in the door 
the wind struck them fiercely; they were 
almost blown in with the force of it as the door 
opened. They stood in the hall, laughing, safe, 
the wind shut out. There was a quick color in 
her face and it lifted to him, laughing freshly, 
like a’girl’s. She had not looked at him like 
that for years. 

He pondered on the look as she went about 
getting supper. He watched her come and go 
and wondered awkwardly whether he might 
not offer to go out and help. He went at last 
into the kitchen. She was putting coal on the 
fire and he took the hod from her, throwing on 
the coal. 

She looked at him puzzled. ‘‘Are you ina 
hurry for supper, Eldridge?” 

‘*Oh, no.”? He went back to the living-room 
and talked a little with the children, amusing 
them quietly. He had a home sense, a feeling 
that the room was a kind of presence; the wind 
howling outside could not touch them. 


ND when Rosalind came in and they sat at 
the table and he looked across to her shyly, 
almost like a boy, he wished he knew what 
would please her best. He could not keep his 
eyes off her hand as it grasped the handle of 
the teapot and poured his tea. It seemed such 
a mysterious hand, with the roughened finger- 
pricks and the little gentle hand inside that 
did no work. He wanted to take the hand, to 
touch it. Of course a man would not take his 
wife’s hand like that. He could see the startled 
look in Rosalind’s eyes if he should reach out. 
There was a long road to travel and he did not 
know the way. 

But he could begin softly with clothes and 
touch her hand later perhaps. She should have 
heautiful things. He had told her to buy the 
fur-lined coat. He pictured her in it—the coat 
that his money should buy; hesaw her wrapped 
in it and he sat still thinking of her and of the 
coat his money should buy. 

Then the door opened and he looked up. 

She was standing in the doorway and about 
her was a long gray coat lined with fur, the 
coat of the alcove. Her eyes looked at him 
over the soft fur of the collar. He sprang to his 
feet; then he checked the word on his lip. He 
must not let her speak. She must not be fright- 
ened into saying something that was not true. 

He came over to her and touched the edge 
of the fur, as if questioning it, and she smiled 
and opened it out. 

“Ts it warm enough?” she asked proudly. 
She stood with the garment extended like 
wings; then she drew it together softly. ‘I 
have had it for some time,” she said. ‘‘I was 
keeping it to surprise you!”’ 

His breath came quick. How much would 
she tell him? He looked at it critically. ‘‘ Was 
it a bargain?” he asked. 

“No; not a bargain,” and she stroked the 
edge of the fur. ‘I saw it and liked it and I 
got it.” , 

“That’s right. That’s the way to buy all 
your clothes.”’ He looked at it a minute lightly 
and turned away. 


HE could not have guessed from his gesture 

that he was disappointed, but her eyes fol- 
lowed him. ‘‘I hope you won’t think I paid too 
much for it.” 

‘““What did you pay?” he asked. His back 
was toward her. 

“T paid—two hundred dollars,” she said. 
The words came lightly and there was a little 
pause. 

“‘No, I don’t think that was too much.” He 
had turned and was looking at her straight. 
‘‘T would have paid more than two hundred to 
give it to you,” he said slowly. 

She made no reply; but her eyes regarded 
him gravely over the edge of the collar. 

Wrapped in the coat she seemed for a moment 
the woman of the alcove. He looked at her 
blindly. She returned the look a minute and 
turned away slowly, and went out. 

Eldridge walked to the table and stood look- 
ing down. He had given her two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Did she expect him to believe 
that all the things that had come into the house 
since had cost not more than fifty dollars? It 
was as if she flaunted it at him, as if she wanted 
him to know that it could not have been his 
money that bought it! So that was it! She 
had seen, she had guessed the change in him, 
and this was her guard! She would force him 
to know, to accuse her. 

Old Barstow’s words came to him mockingly: 
‘““No; she will not contest it. She wants to 
be free.” 
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“Wherever I roam 
On my globe-trotting rambles 
There’s no place like home, 
And no soup like Campbell’s.” 





song that reached her heart 


In fact it reaches all our hearts — 
especially when they are accom- 
panied by hungry appetites and 
the near approach of the dinner 
hour. 

Then is the time we most keenly 
appreciate the satisfying song of 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


With its inviting fragrance and 
natural color, its tasty zest which 
appeals to the most critical, and 
its wholesome nourishing after- 
effect there is indeed no other 
soup like it. 

For a bisque or “Cream-of-tomato” 
prepare it with milk or cream as 
indicated on the label. You'll find | 
this no trouble at all. And you'll 
say you never tasted anything 
more tempting. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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HENRY 
OF NAVARRE—OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


By the time the tenth dance came Henry 
had trod on the toes of all the prettiest girls 
and trembled on the verge of imbecility. Miss 

Adams was kind; she murmured conven- 
tion: ally, ‘‘Shall we sit it out?’’ and led him to 
a cozy corner behind some potted palms. 

**T thought you told me you didn’t dance?” 
she remarked curiously after they were seated. 


Dressmaking Becomes a **T didn’t,’ confessed Henry. “I learned.” 


‘Why you do splendidly. Did y ally i | 
Pastime Instead of a Pest learn—just for me?” \ ii The Cromwe I 


‘Yes. It wasa very small thing to"do—for 


‘Time wiih corp ety ad half a chance of doing bigger | : Patte TT 


“Vou funny boy !’”’ said Miss Adams appre- 
ciatively. ‘Why should you want to do 


Ye et tan me?” , ” i= design that strikes a 
“he turn of conversation awoke in Henry’s a 
T0CU“. O?lT?é breast a pean of thanksgiving. His embar- i q ' pes a a note 











. rassment crystallized into a convulsive calm, . | WI 
The Pneumatic Dress Form = he brought out the best = his vocabulary . 4 . ea ith op fog € — 
’ ; or the delectation of Miss Adams. : nisni Or {aDie a om 
You can sit at ease and make When she reached home that night her elder 4 RO oT Th PP, 
del : dre sister Was waiting with a cup of hot bouillon i men ec same 
or remodel your gowns, dresses, and a sympathetic spirit. “Did you have a quality as all silver marked 
waists and skirts without a single good time, dear?” she inquired. “Were there . 4 
moment of standing for weari- any nice men there?” = iii @& 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
“*Ves,”’ said Miss Adams, stifling a sincere : 
some try-ons. yawn, ta Erbe gee A —a dear, \ Packed with an 
. sweet boy, I wis new his mother.” y 4 = 

It does away completely with “His mother? Why? : “ unqua ted Gaaor 
all the fret and fuss of dress- “‘Because,’’ said Miss Adams, daintily sip- \ 
making days ping her bouillon, “I'd like to congratulate oe - | antee made OS- 

g —_—— her on herson. I’ve been proposed to—in the : ible an actual 

Pneu Form is YOU. When sweetest way imaginable—by a Freshman L’ye . m™ 35 
inflated inside of your fitted ere ee See lest of over 65 
waist-and-hip lining, Pxeu Form Mt : f | years. 


becomes your second self, repro- HE next morning, while walking toward 


: é : the Cambridge reservoir, Henry was ac- : 2 e. 
ducing to perfection every line costed bya genial atheist who said that girls old by leadi 
and curve of your fioure were silly and pitched a deceptive medley of : dealers, Send {or 
t = : sweeping curves. “‘Hello, Henry, See you to- : : talo “P-28” 
With Prez Form the most oe * , a F (Cal nee 
suppose so; any place in particular?” i 
elaborate gown can be “Why, yes. Three-thirty in the cage.’ INTERNATIONAL, 
made and completed = Cage! p repeated Henry stupidly. ig 4 
without one personal “Freshman baseball called for tomorrow, = - SILVER. CO. 
fitti you know. Every body says you’re sure to 7 Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
tting. make first base.” : 
Write for booklet “It’s “Oh!” said Henry. He saw in swift per- MERIDEN, CONN. 
You” which gives full de- spective the long afternoons of weary practice NEW YORK. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


while another man accompanied a certain at- 
tractive young woman to symphony concerts 
and matinées. He saw her applauding boat 


scriptions, price and uses 
of Pneu Form. 
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° races, track games and baseball matches by the <Giie “Worlds Largest? Maker's 
The Pneumatic sideof some diffident upper classman who prob- of Sterling Sikdér and Plate 
YOU Dress Form ably had a permanent sweetheart waiting for zs Cc 
him back home; andthe races and meets and 
Company matches would be of the University teams, for 
no loyal resident of Cambridge tempts fate 
557 Fifth Avenue hie the oe ““T’m_ not — said 
ise tenry, “that I’ll come out for baseball.”’ 

(Near 46th Street) He left the pitcher standing open-mouthed 
New York on the corner, and hurried away toward the 











—— A brisk walk of gf cevigeed of an hour 
drought him toa big stone house set among a 

cluster of the wonderful Cambridge elms. His ] 5 Days’ Fre e Us e 
mood, which was superlative as he strode up Freight Prepaid 
the brick walk, drooped to despair when Miss 
Adams greeted him cordially and introduced 
him to her father. 

I’ve been looking forward to this meeting,’’ 
said Mr. Adams, proffering a box of very pluto- 
cratic looking cigars, and ‘leading the trio into 
thelibrary. “‘We’llsitin here soyouand I can | 
smoke. AsI was saying, you’reone ofthe elect | 
now, you know.’’ 

Henry asked what he meant, with his eyes 
on Miss Adams. 
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We are the exclusive makers of the famous 


Pastime Picture Puzzles s.: Adults 


One ofthe most fascinating amusements and mind-tests 

ever devised! Made ftom superb reproductions, in color, 

of famous Paintings. Mounted on wood, beautifully 

cut and finished in 100 to 1200 pieces. $1 upwards. 
Send for Illustrated price list. 


ROOK 


The Game 
of Games 
The best loved house- 
hold game in America. 
For evening hours, par- 
ties, “ago — can’t 
imagine the charm, sim- 
plicity and deveomen of ROOK until you play it! 


50c af your Dealer’s or by mail from us. 


The Newest 
Parker Game 


The brightest, liveliest, 
newest game for many 
\ years! It is absolutely 
ar» yy ony og: gon The best 


of fun for 2 or 3, or many 
sep “\ players Patented 4 
ted 
iS pen dine p hae ‘ in 
, colors. 50c at your Deal- 
s er’s ot by mail from us. 
PLAY THESE GAMES 
They will a you! 














Design No, C-104—Size 17 x 22 in. 
Tinted in a Combination of Delft Blue, Brown and Green 


Only 25c 


HIS Pillow is made from the best 
quality of Aberdeen Crash, the new 
material so admirably adapted to color 
combinations. It is stamped and hand- 
tinted readyto beembroidered. One ofthe 
most beautiful pillowswe have ever shown 
—an exceptional value. Outfit includes— 
One Pillow Top, size 17 x 22 in. 
One Pillow Back. 
One Diagram Lesson — showimg arrangement of 
stitches and color combinations. 
One New Premium Art Book. 
6 Skeins of Richardson’s Mercerized Cotton Floss, to 


commence the work with. 
All sent to you for 25c and your dealer's name. 


Richardson’s 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 


—the Fast-Cotor Mercerized Cotton Floss. We 
are making this Special Offer im order to introduce 
Richardson’s Mercerized Cottom Floss into every 
home in America. 

Write today. This is yOur opportunity to secure 
this beautiful Pillow on a remarkable offer. Enclose 
ONLY 25c (stamps or silver) and the name of your 
dealer and we will mail tine outfit at once. 


Richardson Silk Co. %722.% 4am s* 


We also manufacture Richardson's Spool Silk. 































¥ Sell Threading Bodkin 


FAquaury 


m=: SilkBaby |Mercerized 

E Ribbon Lingerie Braid 
> The new, perfect package has a gilt 
2 bodkin, ready-threaded. After using, 
4 RS 5 replacethe bodkin in the holder, and you 
5 automatically thread it for next time! 


X8 The ribbon or braid stays clean and 


A 10c packag= contains full 5 yards of 
silk ribbon or 10 yards ne mer- 
Ss cerized braid. White, pink, light blue. 


Atall stores, or sadly 

atm Ym eva '10c 
The F-A Miz. Co. 
4600 N. 18th St., Phila. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


been brilliant, he’s been an ordinary plodder 
ever since. He had too much handicap.’’ 

“‘Men do that every year, I understand, ey 
said Henry carelessly. “* Some prefer it.’ 

“‘Men don’t realize what _they’re doing,” 

maintained Mr. Adams. “First they’re too 
immature to know their own minds, and sec- 
ondly they have the consciousness—after- 
ward—of having failed in an undertaking.” 

““What undertaking, Father?” 

“Failed in completing a good work well 
begun. Oh, well,” he smiled, ‘‘I’m preaching 
again. You mustn’t mind me,’ he added, 
turning toHenry. ‘‘Good-night, my boy; I’m 
glad you’rehere. Alice hasso many gay young 
dogs in her life that I’m pleased to see she 
appreciates a sensible man like yourself. We'll 
hope to see you often.” 

They shook hands heartily, and Henry felt 
his muscles relaxin utter relief. His fears were 
quite dispelled by the tone of the older man 
and he was himself again—with variations. 


if E WAITED patiently until the footsteps 
in the hall died away. ‘It seems a year 
since I saw you—Alice.” 

She smiled. ‘Father called you sensible.” 

“<1 ais. so sensible that it’s a bore to 
be aF reshma n. 

“*T didn’t know that anything could horea 
Freshman—except small talk.’ 

“*You don’t call this srnall talk, do you?” 

He felt that it was delightfully informal to 
be here in the library, where books lent an 
atmosphere of companionship that his father’s 
consignment lots had never afforded. It was 
still more delightful to be smoking; there was 
use for at least one clammy hand, and he had 
a reason foraverting his eyes to the ash-receiver 
whenever he felt his nerves tingling. 

““T wonder,”’ he went on slowly, ‘‘if you've 
thought over—what I said the other night.” 

Miss Adams gasped—at the very question 
she had expected. ‘‘Ican truthfully say—that 
I have, Henry.” 

““T’ve thought of nothing else,” said the boy 
frankly. ‘Yousee what your father said struck 
pretty close to where I live. At first I didn’t 
want to come to Cambridge at all—that was 
my sister’s scheme to bolster up the family 
record; but in these few months—I love it! 
And yet— -I want to give it up. 

““Give it up?” Her brain was frenzied in 
search for a reply that would be kind and con 
vincing at the same time. 


““VYes, give it up,” said Henry stoutly. 
“'There’s nothing in it for me now.’ 
“*But—your baseball team, and _ football 


next autumn 

**Those things! You talk as though they 
amount to something!” 

“*Don’t those things mean a great deal to 
most Freshmen?” 

Henry hurled the remainder of the excellent 
cigar into the fireplace and faced her. “Am I] 
‘most Freshmen’? Don’t you know me better 
than that? I’m willing to leave tomorrow, if 
you say so—and you know why!” 

Miss Adams was afraid that he was coming 
to her, and she did not know how to check 
his impetuosity. “‘ You're so—headlong,’’ she 
stammered impotently. ‘‘You—startle me.” 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I know—I— 
couldn’t help it—really I couldn’t. Of course 
you must have time to think, Alice. When 
will you tell me?” 

‘A week from tonight— can youcome then?” 

**T should worry!” said the Freshman. 
“Ves, ll come. And—I’d better gonow, Alice, 
because—you see—I can’t stay.” He rose 
decisively and held out his hand to her. 

After he left her, numb tothe wrist from his 
grasp, she leaned against the wall inside the 
door, trying to collate her thoughts. 

To°her at that moment came her father, 
composed and serious. 

“Well, Alice, did you tell the lad? 7? 

She shook her head miserably. “No, Dad— 
not this time. He’s such a dear boy—but so 
intense—and it’s going to hurt him so much!” 

IV 

SHEER despair of sanity Henry wandered 

down to the baseball cage on the afternoon 
of the fateful Wednesday. His hopes were still 
roseate, but a vague sensation of guilt was 
upon him. Anything would have been a relief; 
he gladly accepted an invitation to slip out of 
coat and waistcoat, adjust a _ well-seasoned 
glove, and try his hand at the practice. 

“* See here, you!”’ said the coach of the Fresh- 
men, “why haven’t you been out before?”’ 

‘Too busy,’’ said Henry, neatly plucking a 
hard-hit ball from the dirt. 

“* Are you cligible?”’ 

‘“¢ Surest thing you know,” said Henry, lining 
the ball into the back net. 

** Will you be out tomorrow? ’”’ 

The delicious stinging of his palms awoke 
in him a feeling akin to gladness, and it was 
the first time in several weeks that he had en- 
joyed this sensation. “I'll think of it,” said 
Henry; and shortly afterward he gave up his 
glove with some reluctance, and went back to 
his room for the last sad rites of celibacy. 

Miss Adams had never looked more lovely 
than when she came to meet him, and her 
eyes had never held such a marvelous light as 
when she gave herhand to the Freshman suitor. 

“Sit down, Henry,” she said kindly, and he 
obeyed her with a recurring sense of guilt. It 
was as though he had been de tected in the 
act of making love to a married woman, and 
it irritated him. ‘“Henry,’’ she went on, ‘‘ we 
must be frank with each other. Since you’ve 
paid me the great honor of asking me to marry 
you there can be no secrets between us?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 








Select Your 
Spring Styles 
From Philipsborn’s 


Style Book 
Enlarged Again! 


It is just impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this remarkable Catalog— 
there are OVER TWO HUNDRED 
PAGES OF NEW SPRING STYLES in 
all their enticing splendor. We have 
added to all of our old departments— 
enlarged them—made them more inter- 
esting than ever before. EVERY 
W OMAN—EVERYWHERE— 
SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS 
BOOK —we have made the edition 
sufficiently large to furnish one to each 
reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Your Copy Now Ready 


The remarkable changes in Fashion's 
Decrees make the wearing of last season’s 
garments almost impossible. Nearly all 
styles have changed—not only the cut of 
the garments, but the materials used for 
the Spring styles are entirely new and of 
heretofore unheard of designs, weaves and 
patterns—and PHILIPSBORN’S repu- 
tation for latest styles and lowest prices 
is further strengthened by this season’s 
catalog display. 


Our Tailored Suit Section 
Is The Best Ever 


showing the prettiest tailor- :made €6 98 up 


effects we have ever produced, 


Our Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress 


Department 


Shows no less than forty-nine pages of charming, 
new becoming modes in all the newest materials, 
such as crépe de chines, voile de luxe, batistes, 
crépes, lawn foulards, ratiné, brocaded éponge, 
crépe de neige, also silks, messa- $1. 49 = 
lines, laces, nets, etc. prices, 

Then comes our 


Waist and Skirt Department 


with its marvelous assortment of bewildering styles, 
Wiaists Skirts 
priced from A9c up from 98c up 
Our Coat Department shows silks and satins, serges, 
broadcloths, shantungs, etc., etc., at truly rare 
bargain prices. 
But right herewewant to stopand tell you about 


Philipsborn’s New 
Spring Hat Styles 


They are better than ever—and that is saying a 
great deal —for a PHILIPSBORN HAT is recog- 
nized all over as best in style—lowest in price. Our 
prices start at 79c. 


Another Big Surprise 


Philipsborn’s Shoe Department— 
Enlarged—100 New Styles 


Shoes for Women, Misses, Girls and Boys—every- 
one —for less money than you ever paid before 
for shoes of quality. 

We further show a large display of muslin and 
knit underwear, corsets, kimonos, house dresses, 
petticoats, gloves, sashes, belts, bags, neck- 
wear, girls’ and children’s dresses and coats, 
baby dresses and hats, and a large display of 
“PHILIPSBORN’S Well-Tailored clothing” 
for boys and youths. 

In Addition: Your catalog will tell you a great 
many other things about the HOUSE OF 
PHILIPSBORN that you ought to know. 


We say YOUR Canes because we have one for 
U — Reserved. 


Typical Philipsborn Bargains 
XB-133 $2 All-Over Shadow Lace Waists $1 


Two broad reveres of Brussels net edged 
with netruffile. Prettysilk messalinebuttonsof contrast- 
ing color form effective trimming. The turndown collar 
and neck of waist are edged with plaited Brussels 
net tocorrespond. Front fastening. Whiteonly. $1.00 
Sizes Bust 32 to 44. Value $2. Price Prepaid 


TA. 1 3 4 Latest Model Worsted Black and White 

Shepherd Check Skirt. Tailored fold at 
center of skirt, ornamented with black jet buttons. 
Draped slit at bottom. Backat belt line neatly tailored 
and trimmed with buttons below tailored fold. Sizes 
Waist 23 to 30, length 36 to44. Allthe roa ’ $2. 98 
Value $4.00. "Special Price Prepaid . 


Complete Outfit Skirt XA-134 and 
Waist XB-133 Special Prepaid 1$3 15 


XA- 135 [oe et Devoe s New Serge $3. 98 


Skirt of stylish blue and green Scotch plaid, prettily 
draped and faultlessly tailored. Fold trimmed with 
buttons. Waist in coatee effect of mavy blue serge 
with high girdle of plaid and rich sash ornament. 
Plaid collar with rich lace, bow of plaid. Sleeves are of 
serge with tailored inset of 
plaid to correspond. Deep 
coatee effect in back. Sizes 
bust 32 to 44. Skirt length 
39 to 41. Deep hem. The 
value of this dress is 


Srepeld. . . PIO 
Write For Your 
Free Catalog 


We Pay Postage 
WePayExpressage 
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“The ‘te that touch 
Welch’s are all 


that touch mine” 


We pressed from October's 
ripest, richest Concords their 
pure, purple juice; the drink 
that radiates good cheer and 
good health; that invigorates 
but does not stimulate. 

You get Nature’s best AT its 
best in 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 
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Order a case from your dealer for 
home use and you will be prepared 
to entertain the expected or unex- 
pected guests with one of the many 


i 
Ba 
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delicious punches, juleps and other 
beverages made with it, or with 


Welch's “ plain.” 
Do more than ask for “Grape 


Juice”"— Say WELCH’S— 
and GET IT! 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will 
ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, express prepaid 


east of Omaha. Booklet of recipes mailed free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N.Y. 
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Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will 
tell you that a 
refrigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome as you 
can easily keep the 
Monroe, isalways dan- 
gerous to your family. 


The Monroe is the 
Refrigerator You 
Hear So Much 
About—The Refrig- 
erator with Genuine 
Solid Porcelain 
Food Compartments 

Sold In 


‘Gb¢ Monroe’ 


30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from fac- 

tory to you—saving 
you store profits. 
We pay freight and 
guarantee your 
money back and 
removal of refriger- 
ator at no expense 
to you if you are 
not absolutely 
satisfied. 
Easy terms if more 
convenient for you. 
Send for book NOW 

Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 7-A, Lockland, Ohio 


St. Valentines Day Favors 








Never 








which can be kept free of breeding 
places for disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel, but one 
piece of white unbreakable porcelain 
ware over an inch thick—nothing to 
crack, chip, or absorb moisture—as 
easily cleaned as a china bowl— 
every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, joint or any other lodging 
place for dirt and the germs of dis- 
ease and decay. Send at once for 


about refrig- 

ree Boo erators which 

explains all 

this and tells you how to select the 

home refrigerator—how to have bet- 

ter, more nourishing food how to 
keep food longer without spoiling 

how to cut down ice bills—how to 

guard against sickness—doctor’s bills. 
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**Cupid, That’s Me,’’ Bisque, 10c, 25c, 
Cupids, flying position, 10c, 25c, 


50c, $1.00 each; Bisque 
50c each; China Cupids, assorted 
positions, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c each; Assorted Heart Boxes 5c, 10c; 
Red Satin Heart Boxes 5c, 10c each; Gold China Heart Box 10c; 
Gold Key, Miniature Slipper, Wedding and Engagement Rings, 
Metal Arrows, Gold Wishbones, Heart Mirrors, Heart Thermom- 
eters, China Rings, Flat Metal Cupids, Mail Bags, 5c each; Open 
Straw Heart Basket 15c; Flat Paper Heart, containing Favor, 5c; 
Crépe Paper Basket, trimmed with Hearts, 10c; Salted Nut size 
$1.00 doz.; Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases 50c doz.; Crépe Paper 
Napkins 35c package; St. Valentine Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, 
$4; St. Valentine Tally or Dinner Cards 25cdoz. Catalog free on re- 
quest. Special assortments of St. Valentine Day Favors §2 and §5. 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York 
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“No,” said Henry. ‘That is, I 

She silenced him with a gesture. ‘‘In the 
first place, Henry, suppose you did leave college 
now could you support me?’ 

His face flushed crimson, and for the first 
time he saw himself in the garish light of reason. 
The commercial side of love had never entered 
his calc ulations, and it shoc ked him inexpress- 
ibly. **My—my father 

“Of course,’’ said Miss Adams, “you couldn’t 
rely on your father; that wouldn’t be honor- 
able—or manly. Is there anything you can 
do?” He shook his head and essayed to speak. 
“And to be very practical—as we must be,” 
Miss Adams persisted, ‘‘I don’t suppose you— 
have resources of your own.” 

“No, I ~” 

“And if we waited 
degree—that’s nearly four years 
might find some one we truly 
mightn’ t we? 

‘*Never,’’ said Henry huskily, although he 
dimly felt ‘that she was speaking the truth. 


until you take your 
—either of us 
loved better, 


ND finally, Henry, there’s one thing you 

must know; I don’ t think you know it yet. 
Si ou ‘re—how old? 

‘** Eighteen.” 

“Eighteen, Henry? And do you know how 
old I am?” He shook his head. “My dear 
boy, I’m twenty—eight—years—old.”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t matter,”’ said Henry chokily. 

“No? Think ahead a little. When you're 
twenty I shall be thirty. When you’re twenty- 
five I shall be thirty-five; think of twenty-five, 
Henry, and add a decade to it for me. Do you 
think you should like it?”’ If he had been a 
little younger he would have wept; if he had 
been a few years older he would have cursed. 
As it was he grew redder, and his eyes sank 
lower and lower until they were studying the 
tips of her shoes. ‘‘For your sake, Henry—I 
assure you it’s for your sake—I’m going to 
answer you tonight. My answer, Nagy oy and 
I hope you can take it smiling ING. 

‘It was too much to expect,’ ns Henry, 
still studying the tips of her shoes. ‘‘I don’t 
know exactly what to say; I never had this 
to say before.” 

Miss Adams laughed; but such a sweet and 
understanding laugh that Henry was con- 





strained to raise his eyes. ‘‘Can you forget 
it—and be friends?” 
He blushed painfully; she should have 


known that he was too young to forget easily, 


and too old not to need friends. He got to his 
feet and hesitated. ‘‘I guess Ive made a fool 
of myself,” said Henry bitterly. ‘‘ You were 
laughing at me all the time. I guess my old 


school principal was right; he called me a 
‘bonehead. ‘ 


‘Henry! 


“I'm sorry; I apologize. I will—see you 
again. I don’t think I could stay away—even 
now. Thank you for telling me, Alice; you 


made it as easy as could. Sometime 
[—good-night, Alice.” 

He was turning away when she reached his 
side and captured both his hands. ‘‘ Good- 
night, Henry. There’s only one way I can 
appreciate the compliment you’ve paid me.” 

She kissed him once—twice; and in her 
kisses Henry felt the paralyzing consciousness 
that she was carrying her books to High School 
when he was wearing kilts, and that in her lips 
was the friendly regard that she felt for the 
neighbor’s baby. 


you 


T WAS with a tormented mind that Henry 

went to bed, and when he awoke once or twice 
in the early morning it was with a rush of 
accumulated shame mixed less violently with 
the pangs of unrequited love. At nine he 
breakfasted at ‘‘Jimmie’s’”’ on cereal, 
toast, buckwheat cakes and coffee; and after- 
ward he smoked a huge cigar. The day passed 
slowly, and the next. Alternately he adored 
Miss Adams and patronized her in his thoughts. 
He kept away from his associates, but within 
the week he began to see that a man is no less 
aman for a futile affection, and that a girl is no 
less human for having been born ten years too 
soon. Occasional flashes of shame still envel- 
oped him, but eventually he wrote a letter to 
Roberta, hinting that he suffered te rribly from 
something far beyond her power of imagination 
and announcing that he had found a girl who 
was alpretty good sort of chum, and that he 
hoped to see a good deal of her during the next 
few years. 

On the sixth day he packed his suitcase with 
a few necessities, and requisitioned a key from 
the master of the lockers on Soldiers’ Field; so 
that when the first installment of Freshman 
baseball candidates trooped into quarters they 
found a prospective first baseman dressed to 
play, and looking as though he knew how. 

They were nearly ready to adjourn to the 
cage, and the coach had come in to look over 
his lively charges, when the man dressing next 
to Henry—it was the pitcher—remarked that 
recently he had met a lady whose charms en 
titled her to the uncontested beauty champion 
ship of the world. 

‘Serious?”’ asked Henry 
The pitcher vouchsafed him a languishing 

glance and sighed heavily. “If I could get a 


OOS 
egss, 


good job,” he murmured, “I’d—I’d leave 
college and marry her myself.” 
“*Nix!’? admonished Henry sagely. ‘‘Take 


it from me, boy, there’s nothing in it! 
Marriage’’—he made sure that no one was 
listening—‘‘it’s an exploded theory!”’ 

“Hey, you!” said the coach. ‘‘Get a move 
on!” 


“Ves, sir,”’ said Henry happily. 





NOTE—The third story in this series will appear in 


the next issue of THE JouRNAL (for March). 
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Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 





is “candy’s only rival,” the richest of biscuit confec- 
tions for dessert or afternoon tea. 


** The Quality Biscuits of America’”’ 
Let Us Send You Some to Try 


A Sunshine Revelation Box containing 14 kinds of 
biscuit goodies will be sent you free if you pay the 
Send us 10c (stamps or coin) with your 
name and address and we’ 
Better send us your grocer’s name, too, please. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


— 


It is one of the 
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Specialties 
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III 


ll send this box by return 


667 Causeway Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Swift's 
Premium’ 
Ham 


Put “Swift’s Premium’ 
Ham directly into the 
frying pan or onto the 
broiler, and it will re- 
tain its original delight- 
ful flavor and will not 


be salty. Try it. 


Swift & Company 


UU. As 





‘It is not necessary to 
parboil this ham be- 
fore broiling or frying’ 


KeR Choad 


Potter’s Grocery & Market 
3532 Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 
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This last addition to 
Heisey’s ¢) Glassware 


marks a new and wonderful epoch in the evolu- # 
tion of Ye Old Colonial Candle Stick. It com- & 
bines the lighting efficiency of the 20th Century 7 
with the charming atmosphere of Great Grand- 
» mother Days. Makes an admirable addition to 
i 3p table or dresser. Twosizes—19 inches and © 
He 0 inches over all. If your dealer cannot supply 
; this Electro-Portable, we will deliver, prepaid, 
") East of the Mississippi River, the smaller size for 
$3.75, the roms size for 5, without shade or 

; bulb; West of the Mississippi River—add 50c. 
Insist on having this trademark on the 
glassware you buy—then youV have high quality 
without high price. Our free book contains 
helpful hints for the Hostess. Write for a copy. 


A. H. HEISEY & Xe i 
Dept. 31 ewark, Ohio | 
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You have never 
tasted such 
clams as these 





: . 
The clams that go into 
: Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams are the most tender and 
4} deliciously flavored in the world. 
Ay They grow only in the clean white sand 


Po Northern Pacific shores. We pack 
them when 


fat andten- 
ioneer *"" 


clam is in- 








dividually BE 

MINCED cleansed BA 

SEA ams and packed Er 

with the 

salt sea taste preserved for your enjoyment. 

Groceries handling the choicest foods, 

sell Pioneer Minced Sea Clams. If you 
can't find them 


Order a Can by Parcel Post 


from us. Makes 1% quarts delicious soup, 
1 quart chowder. Send 25 cents for full- 
size d can, mention the name . 
of your grocer. Write for our 


Free Recipe Book 
Contains over a score of sugges- +; 
-~—4 tions for delicious soups, chow- 
= der, salads, omelets, etc. Men- 
tion dealer’s name whenwriting. 
Sea Beach Packing Wks. 
100 Pacific Ave., Aberdeen, Wash. 






























Unexcelled in Durability 





and Style by 
higher priced Dress Fabrics 





25 Full line 
cents of 
per yard Shades 











look like new 











Made by the Hamilton Woolen Co. 





We will send booklet on request. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 














VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Jake faced the row of jurors; their fixed re- 
gard seemed now to fascinate him. ‘I guess 
I’ve hated him since we was little fellers,’’ he 
began slowly. ‘“‘But I hated him worst since 
we been goin’ to the school in Hester Street. 
Down ’t the school’’—a sudden gleam came 
into the stolid face—‘‘they teach the kids 
plays; and twicet a year they have shows.”’ 

‘“Yes?’’ encouraged the Judge as he hesitated. 
“Go on.” 

‘*T liked ’em better ’n anything, but I was no 
good at ’em. They gave me a part so’s not to 
hurt my feelin’s, and then they talked about how 
bad I didit. Iused to hear’em and I hated ’em. 
The worst I hated was Tim. They always gave 
him the biggest part there was, and he got away 
withit. They said he was a—a prodergy. 
Well I got sick of it.” The slow eyes caught 
fire and blazed at the row of staring men. ‘In 
the show they gave when school let out— 
‘Mac-beth,’ they called it—Tim was the king 
and I was his servant—me! And I’m sixteen 
and he’s on’y twelve! The teachers and every- 
body were prouder’n peacocks o’ that show 
and o’ Tim, and they fixed it to give the show 
again in August at the playgrounds. Well, 
they give it, and I had to be Tim’s servant all 
over; and—it was then”’—Jake’s voice grew 
shrill—‘‘I made up my mind to slug him.” 





a ID you ever,’ interrupted the Judge, 

‘betray this feeling of yours to your 
brother?” 

“Notme. But Ilaidforhim. Every time I 
seen him after that last show I says to myself: 
‘All right, my fine prodergy mister, I’ll do for 
you,’ I says. And the first time Pa got drunk 
I saw my chanst. I made it up with those 
fellers to meet ’em in Herald Square, and that 
they should say I’d been there all evening; and 
after supper, when the folks had all gone out, 
and Pa was — to beat any ything, I 
slugged Tim; I slugged him good. After, I 
left him in the hall and went out o’ our place 
along Hogan’ s Alley to the avenue and took 
the “L. But first’ ’—the husky voice grew 
curiously light—‘‘I’d put Tim out o’ business. 
I knocked him out with that jitsu stunt—I 
learnt it off a Chink at Willy Soo’s—and I] 
banged his head against the wall and I says to 
him, ‘I guess, you little prodergy you, you 
won’t be a prodergy no more.’ And he ain’t,”’ 
concluded Jake, with a quietness that struck a 
chill through the men and women listening, 
breathless, to his story. ‘‘That’s all.” 

The Judge directed the officer who had 
brought Jake in to take him out. The hush 
which had fallen on the courtroom at the be- 
ginning of the confession had deepened until it 
was now almost oppressive. Fadden sat with 
his head in his hands. Victory, looking at him, 
wept, although she had to rejoice for Craig. 

When the door had closed upon Jake and his 
guardis in the Judge glanced about him. ‘Such 
a story,” he said, “‘is too grimly real to call for 
comment on its personal aspects. But I desire, 
before granting a motion to dismiss the indict. 
ment, to commend the persistence and the orig- 
inal methods of the counsel for the defense, who 
has shown a determination and a daring which 
the outcome has justified. He has had to fight 
against great odds. We must congratulate 
him.” 

Then at last the silence was broken by ap- 
plause which was quickly silenced by the bang- 
ing of the Judge ’s gavel. And Victory knew for 
a surety that Craig had won. Her heart 
pounded against her side. If she could make 
him look at her now! For all at once it swept 
over her in a great wave of understanding: the 
tremendous things in Craig’s life to which she 
had been blind. Here had been drama under 
her very eyes—the grandest, most sublime sort 
of drama, crying to her to come and live it. 
And she all the while had been yearning for 
what? A doll’s house! Oh, a marvelous doll’s 
house, no doubt, but still one that was confess- 
edly only a reproduction of the real house! 
She, in short, had been pining for the last six 
months to interpret drama out of a book, with 
all the drama of life at her elbow. 

But there was still the future, and as she now 
saw things and thought of the future with such 
a man as Craig, a deep solemnity came to 
Victory. In it vanished her pride, her petty 
ambition to be “quits”? with Karr, and the fas- 
cination of the theatric that had held her to a 
strange heedlessness of the aciual from which 
the theater draws its life. She tingled with the 
exultation of simply living—living with Craig! 
Every fiber of her being went out to him. The 
best and sweetest of her womanhood welled to 
her eyes, her lips; her face was alight. 

As if impelled by an unconscious force Craig 
turned slowly around and saw her. For an 
instant he grew pale. Then, as the light in her 
face filtered to him, his own became trans- 
figured. He gave anexcited little nod. Victory 
nodded back and waved her handkerchief. 
Although the distance of the courtroom sepa 
rated them, in that moment she was in his arms. 


ss | hee Judge formally dismissed the case and 

freed the prisoner. People filed out, ex 
claiming, protesting. There was a commotion 
of sympathy for Dexter and incidentally for 
Fadden; and Victory, hurrying from her seat, 
almost collided with a man coming from the 
other side. They looked at each other with a 
mutual cry of astonishment. 

“Well!” Frent grasped both her hands. 
“Tf that wasn’t the most glorious —— 
“Wasn't it?” Victory broke in joyously. 

“And oh, Mr. Frent, I want to tell you: after 
you left Harriet came. She—it’s all right. 
Everything’s all right. And now you know why 
I’m in such a hurry.” 
Frent released her hands. ‘‘No wonder,” he 
said, his rare smile softening the harsh face. 
‘Go to him, Victory; he deserves you. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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show Jell-O desserts in 


black and white, for nothing less than the full beauty of color does them 
justice. But black and white must do for this occasion, while we give the 
recipes for making several of the most popular desserts. 


JELL- 





doesn’t have to be cooked, and women who have been following the old 
way of making puddings and other desserts have been wasting a great deal 
of time that is saved by the Jell-O way. 

The dessert pictured above is made from a recipe contributed by Mrs. 
D.C. Grant, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and she calls it “‘ Delight Jell-O.” 
This recipe appears in the new Jell-O book: 


Delight Jell-O. 


Dissolve one package of Chocolate Jell-O in one pint of boiling milk, and 
pour half into a border (open center) mould. Sct this half away to harden, 
and when it is hard put a dozen marshmallows around the dish inside and i in 
center of it, sprinkling between them a cup of coarsely chopped English walnut 


meats. 


Then pour the rest of the Jell-O on, and when it hardens place another 


dozen marshmallows and more nut-meats, as before. When ready to serve, pile 
whipped cream in the center and decorate with a dozen halves of walnuts. A 





Berry Frappé. 
Dissolve one package of Rasp- 
berry or Strawberry Jell-O in one 


pint of boiling water. 


Just as it 


begins to thicken whip with an 
egg beater and add one pint of 
whipped cream, beating all to- 
gether until thick. Serve in 
frappé glasses, partly filled with 
crushed fresh raspberries or 


strawberries. 


Canned be rries 


are good when fresh fruit is out 


of season. 


While such desserts as this 
Berry Frappé cannot be ‘‘ made 


in a minute,” 


little time 


they require very 
as compared with 


most old style desserts. And 


Jell-O costs 





only 10 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Orange Jambolaya. 

Fill a mould or tall glasses a little more than half full of mixed 
sliced fruits, oranges and bananas and other fruits in season. 
Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in one pint of boiling water. 
When cool, pour it over the fruit in the mould or glasses. Chopped 
nuts may be added. Set away to harden. 


Tyson Rorer. 


The five recipes given here are only samples from the 
large number in the new Jell-O Recipe Book: Many of 
them are a great deal simpler than the five above, and 
most Jell-O desserts can be made in a minute. 

Put up in seven pure f 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, C hocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s 


or any general store. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored 
pictures by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of 


the “‘Kewpies,”’ will be sent free to all who write and 


ask us for 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 


it. 





Contributed by Sarah 


fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 


cherry may be added to each individ- 
ual dish as the pudding is served. 


Almond Cherry. 


Dissolve one package of Cherry Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Pour half into a 
mould or bowl. When it begins to thicken, 
drop in a row of blanched almonds or walnut 
meats. Ifa mould like one in the picture is 
used, put a nutmeat in each peak, instead of 
the row mentioned. When hard, pour in the 
rest of the Jell-O, add a row of almonds, and 
set away to harden. 


This Berry Frappé is a beau- 
tiful and delicious dish, and es- 
pecially suitable for serving as 
dessert with a dinner where 
meats and other heavy viands 
precede it. 

All of the flavors used in 
Jell-O are from the pure fruit 
itself, and nothing but pure 
vegetable colors are used for 
producing the brilliant beauty 
which is one of the delightful 
Jell-O qualities. 

See the recipe opposite. 


Macaroon Velvet Jell-O. 


Dissolve one package of any flavored 
Jell-O in one pint of boiling water. When 
it begins to thicken beat until of thick- 
ness of whipped cream, then add one cup 
whipped cream and six crushed maca- 
roons. Whip all together thoroughly, 
letting harden, and serve with whipped 
cream. 
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é These universal sentiments be-. 





% upon abundant health and its sia : 
igreat aid— GOOD TEETH- °° 
* KEEPI 


Visit your dentist at least 
_ twice a year — begin now the 
’ night and morning use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 
















* 





(Prepared for nearly half a century 
y by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


- Apure,velvety powder—safe to use 
* because it cleanses the natural way % j 
by thorough polishing. 


Fé 
:¢ Prevents the formation of tartar <> a4 
y and the beginning of decay. WF hoy 
Three generations have enjoyed 2:3 + 
-"l Dr. Lyon's — have benefited by it— 
~* have recommende 
it unceasingly to 
their friends and 
have taught their 
<-* children to use it. 
2 Use Dr. Lyon's 
: -<t/ nightand morning— 
ar? especially at night. 
i: 9s’. This pleasant habit 
~ «.” once formed yields 
*’ a lifetime reward. 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


| HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds securely no 
matter how hard 
they play. 


Also gives Perfect 
Freedom and the 
Longest Wear. 
Sold Everywhere 

Made in many styles for women 
Child’s Sample Pair, 16c. postpaid (give age) 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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VICTORY LAW 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


She could only smile in return speechlessly, 
and hasten on. 

In the corridor the reporters were crowding 
around Craig, wringing his hand and crying 
ingenuously, ““Oh, you Defense! We knew 
all along you’d get him’’—with a jerk of the 
shoulder at the District Attorney. ‘Oh, you re 
elected all right. Say, but that kid 

Craig paid small heed to them. He was occu- 
pied with Jake’s father. Fadden stood there 
blinking, not underst ae that he was free, 
and repeating over and over, ‘I'd ruther fifty 
times it’d uv been me.” 

Some one slipped up behind him, a woman 
with dark ey es still glistening with tears, anda 
tremulous voice said: ‘‘ Mr. Fadden, won't you 
speak to me? I’m Mrs. Dexter, and I want to 
tell you I'm sure everything will come right 
Jake and Tim and’’—she stretched her hand 
to him—‘“‘everything.” 

The rough Irishman stared at her and at the 
slender gloved hand clutched in his big paw. 
‘*Sure, Mrs. Dexter, mum,’’ he mumbled, “if 
it’s you that says it I’ve got to believe it.” 

[ do say it.”’ She smiled at him dazzlingly 
through her tears. ‘‘And, Craig,” turning to 
her husband, “‘do I need to say anything,” she 
whispered, “‘ except that I am waiting to go 
home with you?” 





XXIlll 

\ JHEN at last they were in their carriage 
and driving along in its seclusion through 
the dusk, Craig took Victory’s hand and held 
it to his lips. ‘* Victory,’ he murmured, ** what 

does it all mean?” 
She looked up at him with thé ut wonderful 
new light. in her eyes. ‘‘It means,” she said, 
“that we've been stupid people and that we 

love each other.’ 

The man caught her to him and kissed her 
swiftly in the friendly gloaming. “You meanit? — | 
You really mean you love me? But what mz ide 





you—it wasn’t just because of the triai 
“Tt was partly the trial’ —she drew away 
from him a little gh ** Craig, 


rious! The whole thing was glorious, though 
awful too. And it was just that, the glory and 
the awfulness of it, that made me see all ve | 
been missing that I might have had with you, | 
that I shall have with you now. Oh, Craig, I | 
want so to share your life now, really to share 
it. Will you let me?”’ 
‘Let you?” He laughed like a boy, 
bit unsteadily too. ‘‘ But, Dear, 
derstand; it’s all too unbelievable. 


| 
you were glo- | 
| 
| 


though 
I don’t un- 
After the 


way | he flushed painfully. ‘* Victory, it’s 
been only I who have been stupid, criminally 
stupid, the way I misunderstood 


‘Please don’t talk of that now.” 

“T must. Ill never be truly happy till I’ve | 
gone on my knees to youforthat. Last nightI | 
saw Frent, and after I'd left him I was thinking 
of what you'd told me he’d said: that when a 
man really knows a woman there are some ques- 
tions that can never rise up about her; and I 
loathed myself for not having had instinctively | 
the trust that Frent had.” | 

“Do you know, Craig,” said Victory in a low 
voice, ‘I’ve been thinking this afternoon what | 
trust you did have—and what love. For, be- | 
lieving what you did, you loved me enough to 
marry me and — 

“Victory! But I took your innocent words, 
your pitiful little words of explanation, and 
oh, last night as I went over it all I saw the fool 
I'd been. I was blind with jealousy; but if 
you ‘Il only — me — 

‘My dear, where two people love there is 
no such thing tiveness. There is only 
love. And 1 she added with a funny 
little smile, ‘‘ you'd have to. forgive me, too, |} 
for I was jealous of Harriet. 

*‘Of Harriet? You jealous of Harriet?” 

“Ves. I thought you were rather too fond | 


as forg 


»€ side s,”’ 


of her before we were married, and then yes- 
terday afternoon I looked in ei yellow room 
| was horribly upset and had rushed home to 


find you and I saw you with Harriet, and I 
thought | 
“My dearest! Why all I wanted of | 
Harriet . 
‘Oh, I know now. She’s been tosee me. And | 
we must thank her always, for it was she who | 


showed me my stupidity.” 

“Ah!” Craig drewabreathof relief. ‘““Dear,” | 
he continued, ‘‘you must not think of giving | 
up all your theater interests; that’s the mis take 
I have been making. I want you to 

‘* My theater,’ announced Victory joyously, 

is going to be everywhere! Everywhere that 
you are! And oh, Craig, now you'll be elected, 
and we'll go to Washington, and—do you 
know’’—seriously said Victory—‘‘I believe 
that some day you'll be President!” 

Then suddenly his face 


( *RAIG sho ited 
, grew sober. ‘But the theater?’’ he sug 


“You won't hate giving it up aiter 
sse weeks y ve just had? You’re really 
ure this time, Victo ry?” 

The light that had come to him 
courtroom was in Victory’s eyes a 
them to his. ‘‘ Really, Craig,’’ she said. 

The ‘y were almost home. ‘‘ That reminds 
me’ —Vi ctory broke the deep and tender silence 
that had fallen between them, her hand in both 
of his—‘‘ Mr. Karr will be here. He was to come 
at five to hear my decision 

Craig looked puzzled. 

“About the theater. Last night something 
happened; I'll tell you about it another time; 
I was uncertain whether I'd goon. I told Mr. 
Karr he might come at five today to hear what 
I'd decided. You—you'll come with me to the 
drawing-room, Craig?” 

The carriage stopped. 
his eyes wors hiping her. 
wherever you go, 
of your life. 


across the 
she raised 


‘“Your decision?” 


Craig lifted her out, 
“Tl go with you | 
he said softly, ‘‘for the rest 
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The 


Tailor-Made “Comfy” 


A comfortable utility skeen. Women's 


olors: Gray, navy fawn, red, wine, 
brown, black, light les, “Sid rose and pink, 
$1.25. Men‘ s, in the darker shades, $1.50. 


“Comfy” De Luxe 


Colors: Light blue, lavender, brown, 
old rose, pink, Oxford gray, wine. 
Price $2.00. Men's, in the darker 
shades, without ribbon, $2.00. 


‘Comfy” Felt Slippers 
Health Resorts for Tired Feet at the end of the Day 


The ‘‘Comfy Idea”’ is a thick, cushion sole, delightfully rest- 
The daintiness and beauty of Comfys, added 
to their comfort qualities, make them especially attractive. 
Ask him to show you some of the 
beautiful color combinations in a variety of styles. 


ful to the foot. 


The dealer knows. 


For men — for women —for children. 


Insist on getting Daniel Green * “Comfys. id 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 116 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers of “‘Comfy”’ Footwear 





Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 





If your dealer does not sell them, we will send direct on 
receipt of price, carriage prepaid, if you give dealer's name. 


1914 








Women’s Peerless ‘‘ Comfy” 


Trimmed with ribbon in colors to match. 
In light blue, red, Bray, lavender, pink, wine, 
old rose, navy rown, wistaria, black. 


Price $1.50. 





At your dealer’s 


Send for illustrated catalog ** 
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> Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
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Silver Lake Clothes Line gives the clothes 
slipping hold. 
wash. 

clothing. 
safe, 
ask for Silver Lake. 


= Keep the Wash on the Line With SILVER 


s-pins an absolutely firm, non- 
It can’t break in the highest wind nor under the heaviest 
It contains no splinters to scratch the hands or catch on the 

No color to streak and stain the clothes. 
and your hands saved from the defects of ordinary lines when you 
You know our sash cord. 


SILVER FLAKE COMPANY, 60 whoa St., Boston, Mass. 







LAKE 
CLOTHES 
LINE 


“Braided— 


Your laundry is 
Wrile for free sample. 


Lasts Years” 











If the Corsets 
of Thomson’s ‘‘¢ 
them. From the 


comfortable. 
comfort 


figure requires. 








New York 


you 
comfortable it is because the makers lack the years 
slove-Fitting”’ 
se 4 9 
wasp-like 
ago, through extremes of fashion more pronounced 
than those of to-day, 


models have been correct in style and surpassingly 


We guarantee both style and 
if you will select 


At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 
. GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 


are wearing are not really 


experience to guide 
Waists of sixty years 


the famous Thomson’s 


the model that your 
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My new Book 
shows big, full 
ographs 
of cooking ina 
RAPID. Send 
your address to- 
day anc 


Get This 
FREE 
BOOK 


ment. 
Cooking Utensils. 
lined with pure 


vegetables, desserts 


Dept. 113 


stes le 

most saving I 

less Cooker pos Cut down your meat 
sible to buy — " 

big price saving. convinces every housewife. 


better tasting food with half the work. 


Cooker Outfit 
Compartments 
aluminum. 


Rapid, Fireless Cooker |) 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


I guarantee to suit you or take the cooker back. 
Roasts meats a perfect brown. 
everything in every way. 
Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes. 
day for my new Book and direct factory price. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Maw Rut Oviea 


Makes Every Woman Happy 


Sent Only Direct 


and grocery bills; have From Factory 
One trial 
3-compart- 
Aluminum 


and covers 


is " 

5 eae | 
} 
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X 


(99 


Detroit, Mich. 


Extra size 
of ‘* Wearever"’ 
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Bakes cakes, pies, 


Write to- 
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After the 
Candy Pull 


comes the work of cleaning up. 


You save time and labor if 
Onyx Ware utensils have been 
used. This ware best stands 
the severe scraping and clean- 
ing necessary to remove the 
hard, sticky candy. 


| Onyx Ware 


| ‘*The World’s Best Enamel Ware” 


Stands Most Abuse— 
Best for Every Use 


Don’t wait for the candy pull. 
Try a few pieces of Onyx Ware to- 
day — over 250 to select from. It 
will lighten your house work and 
help your cooking. A trial will 
convince you. 

Remember that Onyx Ware has a 
beautiful onyx hard white and brown 
speckled surface inside and out. In- 
sist that your dealer supply you. 


Our ‘‘ Kitchen Wisdom” Book is full of in- 
teresting suggestions and 
is free. Like a copy? 
Then write, please. 







Columbian Enameling 
& Stamping Co. 


12 Beach Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 




















Thi rty:: 
“Latest 
Designs: 


The Latest in Embroidery 


Handsome Pillow Tops, aren’t they? Called Black 
Forest Embroidery. Beautiful color effects, e xquisite 
designs. More pillows always needed. jere’s your 
chance to get Top and Back free to demonstrate ex- 
ceptional merit of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


These pillow-tops are on best white crash and very 
durable. Designs clearly stamped. Simple direc- 
tions for working. meine 
Your dealer will give you F <= one 
Free Offer: Belding Pillow Top and Back (size 
17 x22 in.) with every 25c Belding Outfit, which con- 
tains six (4c) Skeins of Belding’s Embroidery Silk to 
commence the work with, Illustrated Lesson, etc. If 
dealer will not furnish, send his name, adding Sc post- 
age, total 30c, and receive Pillow Top FREE with 
Outfit. Two Pillow 7 op Outfits, 60c, three 90c, etc. 
Offer good in United States only. 
Important: Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
80 pages, colored illustrations, mailed for 10 cents. 
The latest Embroidery Stitches Taught FREE. Send 
2-ct. stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
Dept. 22, 201-203 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

















SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated ; 320 pages; only $1.00) 


Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all others 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should te il hildren; tells husbands 
sex facts they don't know; tells yo ing 
wives how to prepare for motherhood, 
jae rag S| Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 
eed to Kea the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in relati on to Eugenicsand Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Sexand 
Eugenics fully explained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
Sexual Truths in Plain Language—yet Thoroughly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D.,M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northweste m Us niversity Medical School; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 
Authority on‘‘Sex Hygiene’’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’’ and ‘*Eugenics."’ 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 








16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept, W-133, Philadelphia, Pa, U.S.A. |__ 








VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Fleming told them Mr. Karr was waiting, 
and they went in to him together. That was 
the real announcement; the moment Karr saw 
their radiant faces he needed no other. But he 
said with his characteristic courtesy, ‘“‘I came, 
Mrs. Dexter, as you know—to ——”’ 

“You were very good to come,’ Victory 
looked at him gravely. She did not hate him 
today; how could she hate any one? The two 
men had shaken hands. But she remained 
standing as she said, “‘I need not detain you, 
Mr. Karr, further than to tell you that I have 
joined a larger company than the one we have 
played in together. I have a wonderful pari,” 
she told him, looking steadily into the acute 
gray eyes, “‘ sucha part, as I’ve never had before. 
It’s—being a woman! 

Karr smiled constrainedly. “I’m sure I 
hope—I wish you every happiness,”’ he said, 
bowing formally over her hand. “And you, 
Mr. Dexter ii 

But Craig interrupted him impulsively: 
“‘Look here, Karr’’—he looked squarely into 
the other’s face—‘‘ you don’t wish me happiness 
at all; you never have. But Id like to begin 
this afternoon to be friends with you. I’’—the 
big man flushed a little, awkwardly—‘‘I have 
the feeling we can all be better friends, all 
three of us, than we’ve ever been before. Give 
me your hand on it?” 

—OMETHING came into Gilbert Karr’s eyes 

that, Victory suddenly realized, she had 
never yet seen there: manliness. “I'll be glad 
to, Dexter,” he said quietly, and the grip of the 
two men was very different from their per- 
functory handshake at meeting. ‘‘ And you- 
since your husband wishes it— you'll be friends 
with me too?” Karr asked Victory in a voice 
not quite as controlled as usual. 

Victory glanced at Craig adoringly. ‘‘Since 
he wishes it,’”’ she said slowly, and with a mean- 
ing that Karr did not fail to comprehend. ‘‘In 
the future,’ she added lightly, *‘ we’ll come to 
see you in ‘Gilbert Karr’s Company’ again.”’ 

“Thank you, and—good-by.” 

Victory took his hand. Then, just as he was 
leaving the room, she added with a shade of 
gentle malice: ‘‘You see, Mr. Karr, since I 
must be a mold, I choose to reflect real colors, 
the colors of the daylight that the ‘spot’ can’t 
affect! 

Karr looked back at her, not as she had ex- 
pected, with confusion or annoyance, but 
sadly, almost with wistfulness. ‘‘I’d give,’’ he 
said vehemently, “‘ half the years of my life if- 

I could do the same. I’ve—forgotten how.”’ 

He left Victory looking after him wonder- 
ingly as he went with Craig into the hall. So 
Karr knew it too: the difference between the 
real and the make-believe; only, Karr knew it 
tragically. Nothing he could have said or done 
could have melted Victory toward him like that. 
But why was Craig so long? She ran upstairs, 
humming a little song and swinging her hat like 
a schoolgirl. 

At the door of the yellow room she paused, 
her face flowering with a sudden thought. She 
would wait for Craig here, where the storms of 
their married life had centered, where for the 
future nothing but sun should come. She laid 
her hat on the table and sat down in the soft 
light of the lamp, peace in her eyes and on 
her lips. 

Then she heard him running up the stairs 
like the boy he would always be. “ Victory!” 
He hurried into the room and over to her. 
“Such news! I’ve been talking on the phone 
to Harriet; she called up from Mabel’s; and 
she says—what do you think?” 

‘““What?”’ asked Victory eagerly. 

““Why, the doctors suddenly decided at noon 
to operate on Tim’s brain. They did so at two 
and they think he’s going to be all right. He’s 
coming along like a top.” 

‘Oh, Craig!” Victory clung to him. ‘‘That 
was the one thing,’’ she confessed, ‘‘the one 
dark spot: Timand—Jake. And now Jake 

“Jake will be a different boy too; you'll 
see. Since he’s got the whole story off his 
mind, and is rid of the hate he kept bottled up 
so long But, Victory, dear,” Craig inte T= 
rupted himself, gathe ring her into his arms in 
the big chair, ‘‘I don’t want to talk about all 
that now. I don’t want,” he whispered against 
her hair, ‘‘to talk at all. I want just to feel us 
together again. For it has been forever, these 
two weeks.” 

“Centuries,” said Victory, rumpling his hair. 
“Craig, you were splendid to do w he at you did 
with Mr. Karr. It was fine of you. 

“Tt was utterly selfish,” said Craig stoutly. 
“T wasn’t going to have one blight that I could 
remove on our day of days. And somehow,”’ 
he added, ‘‘I think Karr is going to be a friend 
of ours.” 

“T think so too,” 





said she thoughtfully. 


*RAIG leaned over and switched off the 
C lamp. ‘‘I like the firelight best,’’ he said. 

“So do I.” Victory’s arms crept up around 
his neck. 

He held her closer in a deep, sweet posses 
sion; and the quiet fire glowed bright and 
beautiful over their faces as they sat there 
alone together. 

Once Craig stirred to say, “I almost forgot. 
Dody’s coming to spend the day with you to 
morrow. The little rascal called through the 
phone herself to ask, and I thought you’d 
want her.” 

“Oh, yes!’’ Victory’s voice was all tender 
ness, anticipation. She could feel the little 
arms around her neck, hear the soft, childish 
treble, “It’s me, Aunt Vict’ry!” Her eyes 
closed for a moment. 

She opened them to meet Craig’s, blue like 
those of the child she adored. ‘‘I love you,” he 
said reverently; and to them both it was their 
real wedding-day as he kissed her. 


THE END 
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$100 My 


2L95 Beautiful New Evangeline Blouse made 
of an extra good quality washable Canton Crépe. 

An attractive style feature of this pretty new model 
is the gathered ruffle of self material which extends 
around neck and down each side of front as pictured, 

falling in graceful cascade folds. Waist is cut slightly 
décolleté at neck, where it is held in place by a chic band 
of black velvet ribbon. The long sleeves are trimmed 
with velvet ribbon to match and at the wrist z aruffie of self 
material is joined to sleeve by French veining. The 
kimono sleeves are outlined by French veining to corre 

spond. The back is plain. Waist fastens invisibly in front. 

White, tan or King blue. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 1.0 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us $ 


2L96 Very Dainty Blouse made of a fine sheer 
white washable All-over Embroidered Voile. This 
pretty model has a vest of white Brussels net fastening 
with white crochet buttons. It is cut in a V at the 
neck where it is trimmed with a vanity band of black 
velvet ribbon, and a double plaited Medici frill. The 
cap effect sleeves (can be furnished either long or in 
three-quarter length) are finished with plaited voile 
ruffles to match. Sleeves at shoulder are designed in 
kimono effect and joined to body of waist by white 
cording. The vest also is outlined by cording. Back is 
of embroidered voile to match front. Comes in white 
only. Please state whether you wish long or three- 
quarter length sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. $1 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us . 

2L96A Same as above with three-quarter length 
sleeve; All Mail or Express Charges Paidby Us . 00 
2L97 A Jaunty Blouse Shirt Waist made of fine 
sheer washable striped Japonika Silk with Jacquard 
silk dots in self color, a beautiful fabric woven of silk 
and cotton, looks like China silk, gives better wear. 
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Descriptions of the Dainty Waists Illustrated Above 


Biouse is made with a vest effect and turndown collar 
of plain white Japonika silk. It fastens through a vest 
with buttons in contrasting color. The regular style 
sleeves are joined to body of waist by pretty white cord- 
ing and the deep cuffs on the long sleeves are corded to 
match.Waist has plain shirt back and comes in white with 
blue or black stripes. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Spe- $1 00 
cial, Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 


2L98 You will like this Dressy Little Blouse 
when you see it, and you will be amazed at the wonderful 
quality for the price. It is made of a beautiful imported 
sheer white washable voile. Front is entirely covered with 
embroidery as pictured and the cap effect full-length 
sleevesareembroidered on shoulder. Backisof plain voile. 
Waist is made with full blouse effect now so fashionable 
and the slightly low-cut neck is finished with a chic bow 
tie. Sleeves are joined to waist by embroidery veining, 
and the ‘pointed collar and turnback cuffs are trimmed 
with veining to match. Fastens invisibly in the front. 
Comes in white only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust $1. 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 

2L99 Blouse of Extremely Effective Style, made 
of sheer white washable voile, daintily embroidered on 
the front as pictured. Short sleeves are in kimono style, 
joined to waist by crochet lace insertion. A band of the 
same pretty lace extends from neck toend of the three- 
quarter length sleeves, which are finished with dainty 
Marie Antoinette ruffles of knife-plaited voile. A pretty 
feature of the waist is the plaited voile frill which frames 
the low-cut neck and extends down front. The turn 
down collar isof embroidered voile daintily edged witha 
plaited frill to match front. In the back there are 7 we 
clusters of fine tucks. astens in front with white cro- 
chet buttons. White oul. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 1 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us $ 
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If eff grew, like flowers, they 
could not be fresher, purer, more in- 
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Bonbons * Chocolates 


It is not just purity that gives %ée 
their rare deliciousness. It is the 
genius of the makers, consummated 
by forty years of experience and ex- 
periment, and the incredible care 
taken in every process that have made 
and kept 
taste in candy. 

ef47 Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from e%év 
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druggists everywhere) in United 
States and Canada. If there should 
be no sales agent near you, please 
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Chocolate Cook Book. 


Myles 64 IRVING PLACE 

—j— NEW YORK 
Frank DeK. Huyler, President 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“We will have to talk of them some time,”’ 
Judith sighed. ‘I suppose we would be too 
happy if they were not so stubborn. Even now 
Iam frightened. It doesn’t seem as if this bliss- 
ful time could last,”’ and she shivered. 

He put his arm around her and drew her 
closer to him as he sat at the wheel of the 
motor-boat. ‘‘Cold, Honey? You mustn’t get 
a chill. As for being too happy, don't you 
bother your dear head about that. It’s natural 
for you to worry over your father; Heaven 
knows my old man is on my mind a good bit. 
But just trust to time and love. That’s all we 
can do.” 

“Time and lov e, 
closer to him. 
it, Henry?”’ 

‘The biggest in the world,” he told her, 
smiling into the face that looked so pale in the 
moonlight. Her eyes were as bright as the stars 
above, even if — were tears in them. He 
bent quickly to kiss them away. Her arm went 
around his neck and for a moment he held her 
to him. ‘You're cold, Dear,” he said as he 
released her. ‘‘I must take you home.” 

But when they stopped at the Lake View 
dock she did not want to leave him. ‘‘It’s too 
beautiful to last,” she repeated wistfully. 
‘* Suppose something should happen to separate 
us, Henry!’’ Her eyes were as big as saucers. 

“Silly Billy!) Suppose the lake was apple 
sauce! You are cold. Run in and have Mrs. 
Brown give you something hot to drink. I 
won’t keep you out so late again. Go to sleep 
and dream of me.” 

**T will,” she promised solemnly, waving a 
hand that shook with the chill as he turned his 
boat toward Brigham’s Island. It was not nec- 
essary to ask her to do that. Didn’t she always 
dream of him? 


” she repeated, and snuggl led 
“It’s a big combination, isn’t 


XXI 

“T°HEY were on an exploring expedition, 

Judith, Henry, and the motor-boat. At 
dinner that day Fate had moved Pete to tell 
Henry of an island which the latter had never 
seen nor even heard of. According to Pete’s 
description it was a rocky little circlet inclos- 
ing a tiny lake, clear as the sky above it. It 
was called the ‘‘Tear of Manitou” or the 
‘*Doughnut,”’ according as the speaker was an 
Indian or a white man. Pete had never seen it, 
and his directions as to its location were so 
vague that it occurred to Henry that it would 
be good sport to take Judith on a hunt for it. 

“© And when we find it we’llrechristenit. The 
Indians may call it the ‘Tear of Manitou’ if 
they choose, but the whites have got to ex- 
change the title of ‘Doughnut’ for that of the 
‘Wedding Ring’ if Pete’s description is cor- 
rect,”’ he declared. 

It was good sport to hunt for the island. 
They made four landings before they found the 
proper place and discovered that Pete had 
given a fairly accurate description of it, for it 
was small, it was rocky, and it inclosed a tiny 
lake, clear as the sky above it. 

Henry handed Judith a bottle of ginger 
ale which he took from the generously filled 
luncheon basket in the boat. ‘‘ Break it on that 
rock and say, ‘I name thee ‘“‘ Wedding Ring,”’’”’ 
he commanded. 

Judith obligingly did as she was told, and as 
the glass splintered against the rock and the 
pale brown liquid foamed over the stone she 
gave the island its new name. 

‘““Thope my wedding ring will not be so mis- 
shapen,”’ she smiled, as she looked down from 
their high position on the irregular outline. 

‘‘Whether it is or not you will adore it be- 
cause it is your wedding ring,’”’ Henry wisely 
assured her. 

““T wonder?”’ she questioned. ‘‘I suppose 
that’s one of the bits of information you picked 
up from the sisters of the other fellows,” she 
added scornfully. 

“Judith,” he said, as sternly as he could, 
‘“yvou must not forget that I went around the 
world to gather information, and I did not con- 
fine myself exclusively to jams and preserves. 
I learned several other things. I may honestly 
say several of several other things. You will 
doubtless hear of all of them in time,” he prom- 
ised generously. ‘‘Now to go on with the 
ceremony.” And in a wonderful speech and 
with great dignity he claimed the newly named 

** Wedding Ring” as the property of Cupid, his 
heirs and assigns forever. ‘‘We should have a 
flag,’ he said when he had finished his well 
rounded sentences. 


UDITH gave him her blue tie, which he fas- 

tened to a branch broken from the one bush 
which had found a footing between the rocks. 

Then he planted the standard with much 
ceremony and whistled ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” ‘‘God Save the King,” ‘‘The 
Marseillaise,’’ and ‘‘ The Watch on the Rhine.”’ 
He would have whistled other National airs 
to show how universal is Cupid’s sovereignty, 
but he did not know any more and neither did 
Judith. 

‘*And now for supper,” he 
ceremony was over. ** Considering all we have 
done for it I must say that the ‘Wedding Ring’ 
isnot very hospitable. There isn’t wood enough 
here to make a cup of coffee and scarcely a rock 
horizontal enough to sit on while we drank it.”’ 

Let us go over to Goose Island for supper,”’ 
she suggested. ‘‘I love that place where we met 
the other day. I should like to have our supper 
there.” 

“You shall have it there. Don’t I live to 
please you?” If there was exaggeration in his 
tone there was truth in his words, and Judith 
put her hand under his arm and they went down 
to the boat together, leaving the blue flag of 
Cupid fluttering from the rocks above. 

At Goose Island, when the boat had been 
made fast, they clambered up the rocks to the 


said when the 
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A cup of 
“Steero” 
saves the 
situation! 


Father home earlier than 
usual, hungry as a tiger. 
Dinner not quite ready. 
He says nothing, but 
moves uneasily around and 
looks expectantly toward 
the kitchen. 


An idea! A ‘‘Steero” 
Cube dropped in a cup, 
boiling water poured on 
and father sits and sips 
and enjoys the fine aroma 
of hot ‘‘Steero,”’ fragrant with beef and vegetable savors. By the time 
the roast is ready and the gravy comes on, enriched with two ‘‘Steero”’ 
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Cubes, he is wearing a “ Bless you, my children,’”’ expression. 
e 
Bouillon Cubes 
Made by 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Think of the wonderful simplicity and quickness with which 
‘*Steero’’ can be made. Bouillon in an instant! Think of 
the many times a week that a hot beverage like this saves 
work and gives pleasure. 


Trial Box of “Steero” Cubes and the New “Steero” 


Cook Book Mailed for 10c 


Enough ‘‘Steero’’ Cubes sent for four cups of hot 
‘Steero.’” You'll find the ‘‘Steero’’ Cook Book to be that 
book you’ve wanted. Every housewife or cook should send 














for this book containing, as it does, 150 recipes. Ask your 
druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer for “‘ Steero”’ Bouillon 


Cubes. Sold in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 Cubes. Don’t 
fail to send 10c for the ‘‘Steero’’ Cook Book and 
the four Sample Cubes to 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William Street, New York 


Distribuiors of ‘Steero’? Bouillon Cubes 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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~ SPARKLING - 


GELATINE 


is granulated—dissolves immediately—molds quickly— 
makes four (4) pints of jelly and is guaranteed. The 
housewife who uses Knox Sparkling Gelatine soon gains 
an enviable reputation for her table. She uses it for 


| Y Desserts Jellies Puddings 
Ice Creams Sherbets Salads Candies 
\ Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 





Serve this New Ivory Jelly 


Soften one envelope of KNOX Sparkling Gelatine in /2 cup of cold milk 5 minutes, 
scald 3 cups of milk and dissolve in it 4 cup sugar and softened gelatine; strain, 
and when cold add a teaspoonful of vanilla and turn into a mold. Serve with currant 
or other jelly, with cream and sugar, or a boiled custard. When desired, candied 
fruits or nuts may be added. The dish may be flavored to suit the taste. 


Our Illustrated Book of Recipes FREE for your grocer’s 
name. PINT SAMPLE for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


\ CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. / 
















































































































“The olive oil with 
the fruity flavor” 


‘‘Howsweet and wholesome 
it tastes! ”’ 

That is the first thing you say 
when you taste Pompeian Olive Oil. 
And this delightful flavor comes §& 
from its perfect quality. : 
v- An olive oil may be “pure,” but it will ‘i 

not be high-grade unlessitismadefrom §& 
high-grade olives —no matter where 
they grow. And it will not retain the 
delicious native olive flavor unless prop- | 
erly refined and effectively protected. —% 

You get all these advantages in 
Pompcian Olive Oil. 

Made from selected Mediterranean 
olives—the first or ‘‘Virgin”’ pressing of 
the choicest fruit; refined entirely by 
filtration without the use of chemicals; 
and securely protected against deteri- 
oration in dainty sealed tins—Pompeian 
Olive Oil has no superior for any pur- 
pose, nor at any price. 


Half-pints, 25 cts. Pints, 50 cts. 
Quarts, $1.00 


In air - tight, light - proof sealed tins. 
© Full measure guaranteed by us. 


Where local dealers donotsupply Pompeian 
Olive Oil, we will send it to you, charges paid, 
on receipt of price as above. 

Ask your dealer or write us for the 
Pompeian booklet of choice salad recipes—Free. 





Pompeian Company, Inc.,Washington, D.C. 
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a If you seek the best tasting | 
N California Fruits buy Hunt's | 
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~, Grocers 
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Look for the little wheels at the top 
of the dress form you buy. 
You can dress in the height of fashion 
and yet save money on every dress 
you make on an Acme Form. 
Over One Hundred Different Adjustments 
By the automatic action of the little 
wheels at top of form, the Neck, Bust, 
Waist, Hips and Skirt can be zde- 
pendently adjusted to any size desired. 
We willingly refund your money ifthe 
Acme Form fails in any single adjust- 
ment. Write today for catalog giving 
= all styles and prices. 
<* Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
S" Suite638—500?'fth Ave., New York 
Suite 738—36 8. State, Chicago 


Confessions of a Mother 


This little leaflet presents to youinthe simple, concise, 
and carefully pure language of Louise D. Mitchell, a 
thoroughly comprehensive treatment of a mother’s 
thoughts toward her children, from childhood to 
maturity. This interesting and valuable leaflet should 
be read by every mother. Price 2 cents each. 

The Arthur H. Crist Co., 206 Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. 
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THE JAM GIRL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


nook where they had found each other such a 
short time before. 

Henry began to unpack the basket when he 
heard voices. ‘‘Company for supper!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Who do you suppose it is?” 

“Oh, dear!” Judith’s voice did not sound 
hospitable. ‘‘I thought we would be by our- 
selves.” 

“Keep still and they may go down the other 
way. They must have landed at the south 
cove. 

She nodded; but silence did not serve them. 

“You will get a more extended view from 
this point, one that gives a better idea of the 
size of the lake.” It was a pompous, masculine 
voice that spoke. 

“Tt sounds like Swante Anderson and a per- 
sonally conducted party,’? Henry whispered 
in disgust. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you suppose you would 
be safe from trippers here? ”’ 

Whatever her suppositions might be the two 
were not safe, for it was Swante, and he was 
followed by Mrs. Swante, two traveling men 
from the hotel, and Mr. Moore, the editor of 
the ‘‘Washington Gazette,”’ with Mrs. Moore, 
and Mrs. Moore’s sister, a girl from Illinois, 
and they all were much surprised to see Henry 
Brigham and Judith Henderson. 


o R. BRIGHAM!” Swante recognized him 
first. ‘‘Fine day, isn’t it? Goose Island 
is a great place to come to.” 

“Why, it’s Miss Henderson!’’ Mr. Moore 
beamed at Judith. ‘‘I didn’t know you were 
here. Why didn’t you send me word so that I 
could make an item for the ‘Gazette’?”’ with 
ponderous playfulness. 

“An item?” Judith was startled. “It is 
hardly worth the space, Mr. Moore,” she added 
hurriedly. 

“Perhaps not in your estimation, Miss 
Henderson, but the readers of the ‘Gazette’ 
will be interested. Is your father with you?”’ 

“‘Oh, no!” She glanced quickly at the man 
who was with her, and if she could she would 
have fled with him away from the keen editorial 
eye which saw her only as an item. 

It was Anderson, not Henry, who came to 
her aid. ‘Well, too bad you didn’t come 
earlier. We have had our supper, and as these 
gentlemen are going to leave on the evening 
train we must start back,’’ and he deftly sub- 
tracted his guests, who were staring at Judith, 
fascinated. 

They had heard something of the Brigham- 
Henderson feud in the course of their travels, 
and they were much interested in this meeting. 
They would like to have learned more about 
it, but Anderson herded them down to the 
“* Gracie Mae,’’ whose malady was so alleviated 
that she had been able to bring them from 
Washington. Whether she would be able to 
take them back to the village they would never 
| know until they reached the Washington dock. 

Judith was silent as she watched the ‘‘ Gracie 
Mae” as long as she could see her, and she left 
the preparations for supper entirely to Hiram. 

““Why so pensive?’’ He touched her shoul- 
der to remind her that he was there. She 
seemed to have forgotten his presence. ‘‘You 
look as if your Eden had been invaded.” 

“‘That is just the way I feel,’”’ she said; “as 
if a horrid, slimy snake had crawled into our 
| Paradise!” 
| He looked surprised, but he answered jok- 
| ingly: ‘“‘Poor old Moore! Or was it Swante 

you cast for the serpentine réle? But forget 

them, and watch me cook these partridges. 
| Pete got them this morning from an Indian.”’ 
| She watched him cook the birds, but she did 

not forget the editor of the ‘‘ Washington 
Gazette” nor the traveling men, and after a 
time Henry left her alone. He didn’t mind a 
little silence himself occasionally. So he was 
satisfied after supper to sit beside Judith and 
smoke his pipe until suddenly she jumped to 
her feet. 

““We must go home,” she said abruptly. “I 
told you, Henry Brigham,” she went on al- 
most passionately, ‘‘ that this was tov beautiful 
to last!” 





HE most beautiful day that was ever made 

greeted Henry when he went out on the 
veranda after breakfast. It was a sin to waste 
any of it on ‘‘The Jams of the World,’’ but he 
knew his Judith by this time and after her 
peculiar manner the previous evening he did 
not dare to go over before afternoon. So he 
went in and worked on another chapter of 
“The Jams of the World’’ until it was time 
for him to start for Lake View. He had Pete 
put him up a luncheon, for he planned. to take 
Judith for a tramp through the Canadian 
pines, and he smiled all the way to Lake View, 
and the lake laughed with him, little ripples of 
joy spreading all over the surface. What a day 
it was! 

For the first time Judith was not waiting for 
him on the landing, and he wondered idly what 
had detained her as he blew his whistle. 

Mrs. Brown came out of the cottage instead 
of Judith. 

*“*Good-morning, Mrs. Brown,” he called 
gayly. ‘‘You can’t find any fault with this 
day.” 

“T’m not going to try to, Mr. Brigham,”’ 
she answered sedately. ‘‘ Miss Judith asked 
me to give you this,’’ and she held out a letter. 
Henry stared at it. ‘‘ There isn’t any answer,”’ 
she added. “‘ Yes, it is a fine day; but it’s what 
I call a weather breeder. Best not go too far, 
Mr. Brigham,’’ and she turned back to the 
cottage. 

Henry looked at the cottage, at the windows 
that he knew were Judith’s, and then at the 
letter. What did it mean? he asked himself as 
he tore the envelope open. He read the letter 
twice, and then he looked at the cottage again. 
Godfrey! what queer creatures girls were! 
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Complexions otherwise flawless are 
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THE JAM GIRL 
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And he read the letter for the third time. 
Judith’s writing showed that she had com- 
posed it hurriedly, but she had written this: 

My dear, dear, dear boy: I am not going out 
with you today. You laughed when I said that I 
felt those people from Washington were serpents 
who had invaded our Eden, but it is true. They 
opened my eyes to things I should have thought of 
before, but I haven't been able to think of any- 
thing but you. And then when I came home there 
was a letter from Father which made me feel that 
it is not fair to him for me to meet you as I have 
been doing when he does not know that you are 
here. He thinks that I haven't seen you since that 
night on the “Loafer’’ and he thanked me for it. 
He said that he could always trust me to be fair 
and honest, that I had been that way ever since 
I was alittle girl. And when he wrote that, I was 
probably with you! 

I should have written to him as soon as I met 
you on Goose Island, but I didn’t. I never thought 
of it. But I have written to him now; told him 
that you are here and that I see you every day. 
I can defy him, Dear, but I can’t deceive him. 
He is sure to hear from someone. Mr. Moore said 
he was going to put an item in the ‘‘Gazette’’— 
and those traveling men! It will be far better for 
him to learn it direct from me. Suppose Marvin 
should tell him! 

Father might think then that I had come North 
to meet you, that we had planned to be together 
here. And we know we did nothing of the sort. I 
would do anything in the world, Henry Brigham, 
but give you up to keep on good terms with my 
father! Why he was all I had until you came to 
me. And just because I know he has not been fair 
to me is no reason why I shouldn't be square with 
him. It is just until he knows. After that we can 
go about as we have been doing, but until he 
knows—— Do understand, Dear, and don’t think 
me sillier than you have to. It is because I love you 
both so much that I don’t want anything more to 
come between us. I don't want Father to have a 
chance to say things that I couldn't forgive. So be 
good to me, Dear, and don’t come until I send for 
you. It won't be long. Perhaps I will hear from 
Father immediately, and when I do I will let you 
know. But one thing you may be sure of, and that 
is that I love you, love you, and when the month is 
up I will marry you as we planned. 

Oh, I do love you! Your JupitH. 


Henry had an impulse to dash up to the 
cottage and tell Judith that her letter was 
utterly foolish, that there would be only one 
answer to her confessionto Horatio Henderson. 
He would take the first train for Cloud Lake 
and try to carry her away, as he had tried to 
before; and Henry might not be able to find her 
as easily as he had traced the ‘“‘ Loafer.”?” And 
she had broken to flinders his beautiful plan 
for the most beautiful day ever made. Mrs. 
Brown was right. It had =e a weather 
breeder and the storm was onhim. He pitched 
the luncheon that Pete had packed so carefully 
into the lake and backed his boat away from 
the landing. 

And Judith, behind her curtain, watched 
him until he was out of sight and wondered if 
he would ever — how much she loved him 
and how hard it had been for her to refuse to 
join him on this most beautiful day that ever 
was made. XXII 


T SUITED Henry’s mood the next morning 

to find that the smoke from the forest fires 
had swept beyond the mainland and hung over 
the lake. The sunlight filtered through it, 
making everything a sickly, bilious yellow, and 
he sat frowning over his work until at last the 
smoke became so thick and acrid that it stung 
his nostrils. Then he pushed his papers aside 
and went out. 

Pete had gone over to Washington in the 
launch for the mail and supplies, and Henry 
was alone on the island. He was astonished at 
the change a few hours had made. The smoke 
was now a dense curtain that shut the main- 
land off completely, and the off-shore wind was 
carrying the burning brands far out to let them 
fall into the lake with a sharp hiss. 

It looked very bad to Henry as he stood 
there on the landing. The village, twenty-five 
miles away and in the center of a well-cleared 
district, was scarcely in any danger, but there 
were settlers in the brush, and as he stood and 
watched the smoke and the burning brands he 
decided that he would go nearer and learn what 
the danger was. He got out the motor-boat to 
run to the shore to see if there was any one he 
could help. The air grew heavier and more 
oppressive, and before he had gone a mile a 
dense column of smoke rose up, seemingly from 
the water, and without a second’s hesitation he 
increased his speed toward it. Lake View was 
in that direction. But of course Judith was 
perfectly safe there with the Browns. Never- 
theless he went to her as fast as he could in 
spite of her request that he should stay away 
until she heard from her father. 

His mouth set in a firm line as he saw that 

the column of smoke was broken by red tongues 
of flame. He mz inaged to get a little more 
speed from his engine. Possibly a burning 
brand had been « arried to Lake View by the 
wind. His fear became a reality almost imme- 
diately, for as he sighted the island the house 
burst into flames. The whole top of the low, 
rambling structure was on fire at once; so was 
the boat house, and even the trees crackled 
and burst into a blaze. 

“Tt won’t last three minutes,’’ Henry 
thought in a panic. And then he caught the 
flutter of a Wwoman’s skirts and steered straight 
for the shore, avoiding the pier which was 
already afire. 


UDITH stood dumb and appalled before the 

burning house. Her face was smudged with 
smoke, and sparks had burned more than one 
hole in her linen gown. She held a garden hose 
from which a thin stream of water trickled. 

Hiram called to her as he jumped from the 
boat and she swung around. 

“You!” she cried breathlessly and swayed. 

He thought she was going to faint, but she 
pulled herself together. ‘‘You must get away 
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THE JAM GIRL 
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from here at once,” he ordered. ‘Where are 
the Browns?” He took the hose from her and 
threw it aside. 

“They went over to Washington. 
alone in the laboratory.” 
the house. 
mured. 

He barred the way. ‘‘ Whereare you going? ”’ 

“T must get the blueberries. I have the right 
combination at last— ~just what Father wants. 
It’s for the spring jam. 

“Jam!” repeated young Brigham, and he 
looked at the house where the roof was falling 
in. Then he caught her in his arms and stag- 
gered with her to the boat, for she was a solid 
if sweet armful. ‘‘Jam/” he said again as he 
put her down and pushed the boat out into the 
lake. ‘You can’t do a thing here, and it’s 
suicide to stay.” 

As he spoke a spark fell on her shoulder. 
She winced at the sting of the fire, and he took 
his sweater and dipped it into the lake and 
threw it over her head and shoulders. 

“Don't breathe this fire and smoke. Keep 
your head covered,” he commanded, as the 
boat flew away from the island that was now 
a seething furnace. 


I was 
She started toward 
“T must get that jar,” she mur- 


HE pushed back the sweater to look once 

moreon what had been her home, but she did 
not whimper nor cry. ‘‘ Where are we going? ”’ 
It seemed as if there were no way out of this 
world of fire and smoke; that it was useless to 
try to escape from it. 

“We will go over to our island.”’ He peered 
through the unnatural darkness. ‘‘ We can get 
shelter there.” He did not tell her that what 
he really wanted was gasoline. He had not 
filled the tank before he started, and he was 
afraid there was not enough in it to carry them 
to Washington. 

“Suppose it should be burned?’’ 

He smiled reassuringly.. ‘‘It was all right 
half an hour ago.”’ 

But much may happenin half an hour, and 
when he gave a short, sharp exclamation she 
pushed the sweater farther back and looked 
at Brigham’s. It was ablaze as Henderson’s 
had been. 

The flames frightened her now, and with a 
sob that she tried to stifle she drew nearer to 
Henry and put out her hand. “Oh!” she cried 
with a catch in her breath. ‘‘Is all the world 
on fire?’ 

He slipped an arm around her and drew her 
to him. She nestled closer, feeling safer when 
she could hear the strong, steady beat of his 
heart under her cheek. He had slowed the 
boat, and was considering whether he dared to 
attempt a dash to the gasoline tank. He re- 
gretfully dismissed the idea as a wall of flame 
broke out between him and it. 

“We can’t stop here,” he said quickly, for 
the heat from the flames was scorching them. 
‘We will make for the town. We are in luck 
to have this boat. Thank Heaven I got to you 
in time!” His voice was hoarse and strained, 
and he crushed her in his arms and kissed her 
passionately. Suppose he hadn’t reached her? 
The very thought made his spine chill, while she 
was white as milk and clung to him sobbingly. 

The boat shot away from the island. Per- 
haps they had enough gasoline to take them to 
Washington. They would have to chance it, 
and there was a pair of oars under the seat. 
Anyway they were together; that was the 
great thing to be thankful for. Heincreased the 
speed, and the boat disappeared in the smoke. 


N THE dock at Washington, twenty-five 

miles away, two red-faced men stood star- 
ing wildly across the water. As Henry had 
prophesied Henderson had bought a ticket 
North as soon as he read Judith’s letter. He 
would go to her, and, if he talked plainly and 
sensibly and did not lose his temper, surely 
she would listen to him and perhaps he might 
release her from the baleful spell that young 
Brigham had cast over her. He could but try. 
When he saw his former partner in. the sleeper 
at the Waloo station he turned his back dis- 
dainfully and groaned inwardly. Was he 
never to be out of the sight or hearing of the 
Brighams? 

Brigham, who was on his way to keep the 
promise he had made to spend the week-end 
with Henry, looked through Henderson as 
through a pane of cheap glass. 

They were still poison to each other in the 
morning when the train pulled through miles 
of smoke-filled air to the Washington station, 
and the travelers stepped out into a sickly, 
bilious world to hear that the shore line of the 
lake was ablaze and that never in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant had there been such 
a threatening forest fire. Brigham ran to the 
landing asfast as he could; so did Henderson. 
They forgot their enmity in their anxiety, 
and for the first time in fifteen years they 
voluntarily spoke to each other. 

There was not a boat to be had in the town. 
The “ Gracie Mae”’ was in the repair shop, of 
course, her engine in pieces, and Swante 
Anderson and a dozen other men had im- 
pressed the Brigham and Henderson launches 
into service, and Pete and Brown had been 
obliged to obey orders. Although Washington 
was protected by a stretch of cleared ground 
and the wind was west these Northern people 
had learned that with a forest fire the unex- 
pected is very apt to happen. There was 
nothing that either Brigham or Henderson 
could do but wait. 

Henderson stared vainly into the yellow 
light that grew thicker and more bilious look- 
ing every minute. “To think of Judith out 
there!’’? he muttered. “You never knew 
Judith?”? He turned abruptly to his bitter 
enemy. “The dearest, sweetest, cleverest 
daughter a man ever had!” he sobbed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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This Bedell Style Book 
“v2 FREE 


Write Today 


for This Stunning Issue of 


New York Styles 


Spring styles are ready. The 
season’s greatest bargains are 
_shownin this beautiful new fash- 
lon Catalog. All the newest and 
most becoming New York styles, 
at lower prices than ever before. 
Save money on your Spring outfit. 


Write for This Handsome 
Book of Bargains 


and see the great money-saving opportuni- 
ties it offers you. The new fashion 
changes are more becoming 
than ever before, 
Remember, we 
pay all mail or 
express to your 
home. 











Why 
Not You? 


Thousands of women know how to dress as 
smartlyand becomingly asin the beautiful mod- 
els shown here. They know how to save money 
through the famous Bedell Fashion Catalog. 
Why not you? Write for it today, and see all 
the latest New York styles. Whatever your 
expenditure for clothes you cannot afford to be 
without this money-saving style book. 


The best fashion book published. 


Parisian Minaret Costume 


New Poiret Model— 
Rich, Soft Clinging 98 


Imported Wool Crépe 


Spring's Biggest Dress Bargain. 
Charges prepaid anywhere in Untted States, 


No. 3535. Exquisite new Paris frock, of especially selected fine 

imported wool crépe. New Spring model,a becoming one- 
piece style with sleeves and yoke (front and back) in one, 
effecting the graceful, long drop shoulder. The famous 
‘minaret’ costume brought out by the world re- 
nowned French designer, Paul Poiret, 
is suggested in the deep knife 
plaited peplum. Collar and 
cuffs of beautiful, brocaded 
changeable silk; dainty frill of 
cream colored shadow lace. 
Buttons of silk and self mate- 
rial. Skirt is three gored, of 
moderate width, and with 
wide lap joining in front of 
double box plaiting. 

Colors: Black, Navy, Copen- 
hagen and Mahogany. Sizes 
32to 44 bust measure, skirt 
length 38 to 42 inches; 14, 
16 and18 year misses’ sizes, 
skirt length 37 to 40 inches 


And we pay express citi. 





































‘\ &\ Stunning Linen 
| Crash Dress 


One-Piece $ 
Novelty 
With Sash 


Never Equaled in Value. 
And we pay express charges. 


No. 3636, This beautiful one- 
piece dress, suitable for street 
or every-day wear, is of fine 
novelty linen crash, in new 
Spring model, with side front 
fastening, piped with con- 
trasting color and ornamented 
with large buttons. Sleeve has 
new long French shoulder, with 
pretty colored piping. Sailor 
collar and cuffs elaborately em- 
broidered in dull East India tones 
of red and blue. Skirt has com- 
fortable width, with joining of 
piped band of self material 
and smart linen braid girdle 
with tassel ends, knotted at side 
as desired. 
Color, tan only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust, 
skirt length 37 to 42 inches; misses’ 
sizes 14,16 and 18 years, skirt 
length 36 to 40 inches, 
Delivered to you FREE at $2. 


Anglais wre / 


Dainty Voiles $ 

Cascade Frill 1 | 
“Dip” Shoulder 
Delivered to you FREE. 

No. 3737, Lovely new lin- 


gzerie blouse of fine, sheer, 
dainty white voile. Sleeves 
and yoke are cut in one, 
giving the gr aceful drop \ 
shoulder, set in with bead- ‘ 
ing. Beautiful ruffle offinest YY 
Anglais embroidery outlines \ 
the low neck and forms a 
double cascaded frill down 
front and collar, 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Sent 
Prepaid to you for $1.00. 





Express Charges 
Paid Everywhere 





Your money 
refunded if 
you are not 
satisfied. 


Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, New York City 
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These and a 
thousand other 
famous beauties 
use 


Freeman’s 
Face 


Se eamaniieineenmemmaiatl 


Powder 


because they know it 
is the best for their 
skin—not because at 
25c a box, it Costs 25 
to 50 cents less than 
others. 


If best for their 
skin, why not for 
yours? 

Try it without risk. 

Freeman’s Face 
Powder has stood the 
test for 30 years. 
You can test it by 
buying a box for 25c 
and use half. If you 
do not think it equal 
to any 50c or $1.00 
powder you have ever 
used, return the other 
half to your dealer 
and get all your 
money back. You 
have nothing to lose 
in testing it. 

Should your dealer 
happen not to have 
Freeman’s, you may 
order direct from us. 
Samples gladly sent. 
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save furniture dollars. This advertisement is for those 
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Come-Packt Furniture Co., 116 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


The United Mills Offer Great 
Bargains, Direct to You, in 
Ru gs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Furniture, Blankets 


Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all-wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
oe 9x12, exceptional value, 
3 iperb Brussels Rugs, 
9x 12, $9.00; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Brigham put a shaking hand on his shoulder 
and brushed the other over his own eyes. ‘‘ And 
my boy,” huskily, ‘a son in a thousand! He 
has never given me a moment’s s anxiety. And 
he’s all I have and I can’t lose him!’ 

The forced inaction drove them almost mad. 
The reserve of age was broken down; their 
old enmity was forgotten; and they babbled 
of things they would have blushed to remember 
under normal conditions. The yellowhaze gave 
them a livid appearance, and their eyes were 
red-rimmed—from the smoke, perhaps. 

They were limp and ill with fear when 
Henderson gave a cry and collapsed weakly 
against Brigham’s shoulder. Brigham looked 
in the direction of the shaking hand and saw 
a boat coming slowly, laboriously to the dock. 
The two men jumped to their feet, crying and 
shouting, and the tears ran down their faces 
as they stumbled to the landing. 


Hs YDERSON seized his daughter as Henry 
helped her out and hugged her fiercely, 
while Brigham put his arm around his son’s 
shoulders and sawed the airwith his other hand. 

They could only grin foolishly, all except 
Judith, who wept softly and comfortably on 
her father’s shoulder. 

“T say’’—young Brigham’s voice was not 
quite so clear and musical as usual—‘“‘ that was 
a tight shave. The boat caught fire twice. 
Miss Henderson was a trump!” emphatically. 
“I say, Father,”’ striking the iron while it was 
in its most molten stage, “‘you should be much 
obliged to Miss Henderson. If it hadn’t been 
for her I would have burned to ashes with the 
manuscript of ‘The Jams of the World.’” 

“ And if it hadn’t been for Mr. Brigham’’— 
Judith dabbed her eyes and looked at her 
father a bit defiantly —““I would have blown 
up with the new jam. 

Henderson hugged her again. “If iad is 
true there is nothing I have that is too good for 
him!’’ he exclaimed extravagantly. 

Young Henry flushed. ‘‘I hope you mean 
that, Mr. Henderson,” he said with discon- 
certing quickness, “for I want you to give me 
your greatest treasure.” 

Her father drew in his breath with a sharp, 
hissing sound and looked from the young man 
to the young woman. His father drew in his 
breath with a sharp, hissing sound and looked 
from the young woman to the young man. 
‘‘Bless my soul!” was all that either could 
utter, and they chorused that very feebly. 

The defiz nce, the hatred, the rivalry, in- 

deed all the old disagreeable feelings had been 
tapas out by fear and anxiety, and nothing 
was left now except love and gratitude. 

“Thank you! Thank you! Then that is all 
right.”” Henry grasped a hand of each and 
shook it vigorously. ‘‘ Now that is settled Iam 
sure that we will all be as happy as kings— 
and queens,” with a radiant smile for Judith. 
‘“‘Let us go up to the hotel and see if we can get 
something to eat. It must be at least a month 
since I had a bite. I am sure that my fiancée 
needs sustenance.” 

And he boldly took her from her father, but 
not before she had kissed not only Henderson, 
but Brigham too. And then Henry had to 
kiss her before he led her up Main Street to the 
Waldorf Hotel, while the two fathers, dazed 
and bewildered, meekly followed. 


Sipe were still dazed and bewildered when 
they found themselves at the table in the 
Waldorf dining-room, where Henry had per- 
suaded some one to give them food. Henry 
kept up a cheerful chatter, telling Henderson 
and Brigham of the mad dash they had made 
through the smoke, and emphasizing Judith’s 
courage and commonsense, regardless of the 
stunned faces of the men and the blushes of 
Miss Henderson. He explained that he and 
Judith had been in love for ages, although they 
had agreed to sacrifice their love to the often- 
expressed and well-known enmity of their 
fathers. But Fate, he added, had planned 
otherwise and burned up two perfectly good 
islands to bring them together. ‘And so,”’ he 
concluded happily, ‘‘we are going to be one 
joyous family from now on. No more rivalries, 
no more jealousies over jam or anything else; 
nothing but peace, good will, and love-—and the 
greatest of these is love!” 

He was passing Miss Henderson the mint 
sauce as he spoke, and her shaking hands could 
not hold the bowl, so that it fell with a splash, 
emptying its contents into a dish of spiced 
apples that the waitress had placed on the table. 

Henderson and Brigham had listened in 
silence. They were beginning to feel ashamed 
of the hysterical exposure of emotions and 
thoughts which had taken place on the dock, 
and were uncomfortably self-conscious at the 
strange position in which they were placed. 
But when they saw the apples float in the mint 
sauce the world righted, and as though moved 
by. a single impuls se the y sprang to their feet. 

‘The spring jam!” they cried in excited 
unison. ‘Mint apples!”’ 

“We will put it out together,’ 
ised at once, ‘‘as we did the King’s Jam,” and 
he actually dared to smile at both Brigham 
and Henderson and to squeeze Judith’s hand. 
Henderson and Brigham frowned. They felt 
that Henry had introduced a false note, and 
they scarcely heard him as he went on, his eyes 
on his fiancée, who was making a very poor 
attempt to eat her dinner. ‘‘ Ever since that 
day at Pontarlier I have known that I needed 
your help in the jam business.” 

“Pontarlier?” mumbled Mr. Henderson. 
‘“‘That is the name of the Smyths’ French 
cousin.” 

Judith laughed softly, and now she dared to 
explain that Pontarlier was not the name of 
the Smyths’ French cousin, but of a town on 
the French frontier, and with Henry’s help she 


’ Henry prom- 
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genuine Ferris Waist 





Have a Stylish Figure 











icoob. Yet Be Comfortable 
— —sounds good, doesn’t it, 


Madam? It is hardly possible 
with ordinary corsets—but put 
on a Ferris Waist and notice 
the difference. You get the 
corset appearance, but you also 
enjoy perfect bodily comfort. 


Fe rri ii 
Waists 


Corset 
Take the Place of Corsets 


Made in more than 100 styles to 
properly fit all ages, infants to adults. 
Best material and workmanship. 
Always give satisfaction. 





For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Inferior imitations are sometimes sold for Ferris Waists. Imitations neither fit nor 
give satisfaction. Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the Ferris Label, woven in red. 


Write for Illustrated Ferris Catalog 


Select the style you want, ask for it at your dealer’s; if he cannot supply you, 
send your order direct to 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 E. 21st St., New York 


704—Coutil, 50c 754—Coutil, $3.50 
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$2.00 


$2.00 

















Picture-Hanging '' 
Simplified 
no wire — pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 


pictures, calendars, draperies, 
etc. Two sizes, sizes, 2 doi dozen Cc 





The Oriental Store 


REAL STONE HATPINS 
A Dollar Each Prepaid 
HARMING specimens of Oriental 

handiwork, highly polished _ to 
full color depth in AMETHYST, 

BLOODSTONE, AVANTURINE, } qT 
LAPIS LAZULI or ROSE—richly | 
mounted on best quality fine rapier f 
Steel Pin. f 
Price prepaid 


Ask for the Vanti ne Book 
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MoorePush-lessHangers - 
The Hanger with a twist. Made of | 
brass with tool-tempered steel nail— *\ 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 


Place ordinary screw eye in back of 
frame, hook it to the Hanger and your 












picture is up. For mirrors, hall racks, 

etc. Two sizes, No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.) %4 <®, we 
doz. 10c, or No. 28 (100Ibs. )% doz. 10c. —" “4a 
At stationery, hard ar i supply and de- 


y partment store sail. Send ac stamp fur samples. Fifth Avenue and 39th Street = New York 
(°°-25 HORE PUSH.PIN CO..130 Berkley St, Philadelphia, Pa . Fi cwe acts Ronit ddl I 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in theirown 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy of 
“How I Became a 
Nurse ”’ and our Year 
| Book— 248 pages with 
actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 






) i Seeliders may gazine 
fora year, with your 


choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 
$1.00 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
Keith’s Magazine 
is the recognized 
authority on build- | 
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| 
| 
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1065—$2 : ing and decorating 
$ 200. One of the 136. artistic homes, $2 a 
year. Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 
Keith’s Famous Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1. each 
136 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
104“ ** Cottag £4 rr vs 6000. : ‘ . . . 
125 cst. bel i $4000. a4 Gement-and = k | Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 
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wan M.L. KEITH, 492 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 315 Main Street ThirteenthYear Jamestown, N. Y. 
BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, | ENGRAVED $ 
LOWEST PRICES 2! e2di2¢ | WEDDING y 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. INVITATIONS 


Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
‘*Poultry for Profit."’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER Co., Box 145, Rockford, Tl. 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 





This illustration 

shows a typical Schweizer 
embroidered robe. Notice the 
rich, effective embroidery; the 
suggestion of how to make it. 


Write for these samples of 


Embroidered Robes and Waists 


Our 1914 sample assortment shows eighty just such new and individual 
designs and eighty new ways to make up robes and waists. Before you buy 
any dresses, send 10c for these samples and fashion sheets. Jet us send you 

a big box of embroidered samples in all the newest colors and materials, 
on crépe, ratiné, batiste, voile, linen, silk, net, chiffon, etc., together 
with eighty fashion drawings just received from Paris. 

For very little more than you pay for ready-made clothes, you can wear 
exquisite, impor ted, richly embroidered dresses. Schweizer dress patterns are 
embroidered in Switzerland, where labor is cheap, and sold direct to y 
All are unmade—ample material to make up any style. 


Prices range from $1.00, $2.50, $3.90 up to $45.00. 
Ve guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 
The 10c covers the postage only. Get this big collection by return mail. 
Select your dresses from a wide range — get ones every woman will envy, the 
like of which can:.ot be procured elsewhere in this country. 


SCHWEIZER & CO., Dept. A, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
Profitable opportunity offered to women repre- 
senting us in their locality. Write for terms. 


Direcr from” 
Swifzerland 


clever 


er 10c today 


for this box of 80 
samples and 80 Paris 
fashion sheets. 
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| 
Quickly wash and | 
clean your frying | 
pan and all other 

kitchen utensils | 





| with 














GOLD DUST 


Always quick and 
| always sure. It cleans 
everything. 













5c and larger packages, 


[THENK: FAIRBANK company} 


CHICAGO 


‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS do 


your work” 








PERT TEELEAT TEETH 





To the woman who 
does her own sewing 


Have you ever tried buying 
white goods by the 12-yard piece? 
It’s cheaper that way. You can cut 
more out of it and it costs less per 
yard besides. 

Go to your store and ask for 


Nainsook 
KING PHILIP fx¢ se 
ady Cloth 
from which you can make reliable 
Baby Clothes Women’s Waists 
Baby Underwear Women’s Underwear 
Children’s Dresses Women’s Lingerie 
Children’s Underwear Night Dresses 
and dozens of things in the home. 

Look for the name King Philip Mills 
on the package, that’s your guarantee 
of reliable white goods. 

Write us today for samples— keep 
them, pick out what you need at home 
and send to the store for it. 

At all dealers’— #sk'", .. 

—) King Philip to 
be sure of getting reliable white goods. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 
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“Ventilating” Hair Waver its tos minutes 


It's the round one with the holes 70. 


After putting up hair, just heat the Drying Rod and insert in 
waver. Entirely safe; hair does not touch rod. Does away with 
wearing curlersall night. 3in. long, light, durable. Being round, 
it cannot cut orinjure hair. Strongly approved by hair dressers. 
4 Nickeled Waversand 1 Drying Rod,25c. On notion counters 


everywhere, or from us if your dealer cannot supply them. 














EVERY WOMAN 


should earn a big income 


Introducing our very complete Spring line of beautiful 
wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, 
hdkfs., petticoats, etc. Up to date N.Y. City pat- 
terns. Finest line on the market. Dealing direct with the 
mills you will find our prices low. If others can do it, you 
can also. Samples, full instructions in neat sample case, 
shipped express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Company, 13-2nd St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Preparation for Parenthood 


Written by Dr. Emma F. A. Drake, one of the most 
eminent writers of this classin the country. It’s the 
undisputed authority in all matters pertaining to 
maternity and child-rearing. Gives both inspiring 
and practical advice that every prospective mother 
should have. Price 65 cents, postpaid. 


The Arthur H. Crist Co., 205 Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


S mtctitnan P 
A Entertainments 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


SAM'L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 














4 Our specialty. Leading 
Money Making Poultry varieties pure bred chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducksand geese. Prize winners. Best stock 
and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest farm; 29th year. Fine cat- 
alog FREE, H.M. JONES CO., Box 70, Des Moines, Ia. 














THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


told them of her experience on the night express 
from Lausanne to Paris. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before?” 
grumbled her father. 

“‘T don’t know,” she answered truthfully. 

He looked at her as though he never would 
understand the ways of women. “‘H-m! I am 
glad that an American was there to look after 
you,” was all he said. 

“And I am glad that I was the American!”’ 
young Henry answered most emphatically. 
““The King’s Jam has caused a little unpleas- 
antness,”’ he admitted, ‘‘ but it has also brought 
compensation, big compensation. It is a good 
jam, a corking good jam! I don’t care who 
made it. And now we will make other jams. 
We will control the jam market of the world.” 


Sis words excited the two old jam-makers. 
It was what each had dreamed of. The 
jam market of the world! A combination of 
Henderson’s and Brigham’s might do it, and 
they settled down to a discussion of ways and 
means while Judith slipped away, Henry at 
her heels. 

There was no one in the stuffy hall and he 
caught her in his arms. ‘‘I have loved you 
ever since I saw you in the train at Lausanne 
and I will love you to my dying day!” he 
assured her solemnly. 

She clung to him with a little laugh that 
ended in a little sob. ‘‘Oh, I thought it would 
never come right!” 

He turned her face up so that he could look 
into her eyes that were almost black, and as 
deep as Cloud Lake itself. ‘‘Pooh!’’ he spoke 
lightly because he felt so strongly. ‘Did you 
have such a small opinion of yourself as to 
think I would let any one keep me from you?” 

“T hoped you wouldn’t,”’ she confessed as he 
kissed her and her arms tightened about his 


neck. 
THE END 
MY PRETTY 
YOUNG DAUGHTER 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


he would like it if he knew just how his wife 
does things? Not that they’re really bad 
things at all, they’re just—well—you might 
call them daring. He seems such a quiet, sen- 
sible sort of man, you can’t imagine him falling 
in love with her sort. Yet—men do seem to 
like daring women, Mrs. Jordan. That’s what 
puzzles me. Why, almost every one of the men 
of this party has been crazy over Mrs. Jeff. 
Don’t you suppose they’ll think us girls awfully 
dull after her?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t,’’ I answer her. ‘I 
don’t think any of them, in their hearts, really 
admire the daring woman. She interests them 
for a time, but they don’t want the girls they 
like best to be like her. She challenges them to 
a game, and they accept the challenge; that’s 
man nature. But they prefer the other sort of 
girl, if she’s not dull. She doesn’t need to be 
dull, you know, just because she’s not daring. 
If she’s dull and uninteresting that’s her own 
fault.” 

My son Kent, as it happens, puts it even 
more strongly, an hour later, sitting alone with 
me upon the porch while he waits for Elaine. 

“My word, Mum,” he says, ‘‘but it’s been 
a great old show, all these days. It was just 
like being at vaudeville, you never knew what 
transformation was coming next. Mrs. Jeff 
was certainly the whole song-and-dance; she 
didn’t give the girls a chance. Some of ’em 
were game about it and some sulked. I can tell 
them one thing, though, it doesn’t pay to sulk. 
The ones that did it got everlastingly left. If 
they’d only known it, the more they showed 
they minded the more the fellows crowded 
around the jolly chaperon. They didn’t really 
care a straw for her, of course—except old 
Tommy, and he always goes to pieces over the 
latest, you know. The others just took Mrs. 
Jeff as a joke, a fascinating one, of course. I 
say, I wonder if Jeff knows how she goes on 
when he’s not around! A fellow wouldn’t care 
to have his wife up to that sort of nonsense, 
you know. And if she was that sort of girl 
before she was married she’d be liable to be 
that sort of wife, I suppose.” 


T IS left for Rusty Locks to put the whole 

thing in a nutshell, and I am surprised once 
more, as I often have been, at the way my 
daughter, as her brothers say of her, ‘‘ thinks 
things through.’ 

““Mummy,”’ she says thoughtfully, “‘it seems 
to me just 2 question of how your taste has 
been trained. Don’t you know some people’s 
houses are awful because they’ve never learned 
what is good taste? It’s the same way with 
good times. If you like the nice sort the other 
disgusts you, even though it’s interesting. 
And if you can’t have a good time without 
being a little—well—coarse, why, doesn’t it 
show that your training’s been wrong?” 

‘“That sounds to me, Rusty,”’ I answer, smil- 
ing into the young face, for the moment so 
serious, ‘‘as if the responsibility were with the 
ones who do the training.” 

“Well,” says my daughter, “‘to tell the truth, 
Mun, I think that’s where it is. And that’s 
why I’m so—grateful.” 

“Thank you, Dearest.” And I kiss the up- 
turned, loyal, beautiful face; and I am grate- 
ful too—to another mother who is older still 
than I. 


In the next Journat I will tell of ‘‘My 
Daughter’s First Experience With a ‘Best 
Seller’’’—a novel of the present day unfit for 
girls to read. 
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Rew Grand Upright 


In the piano shown above, we present 
the highest development of the upright 
type. Its evident refinement of design 
suggests the care bestowed upon its mu- 
sical interior in our effort to make it the 
finest upright built today. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are of but one quality—the best. The 
same inflexible high standard distin- 
guishes every piano bearing our name. 
Over 400 leading Educational Institu- 
tions and 55,000 discriminating homes 
now use the Ivers & Pond. A model tosuit 
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new catalogue describing all our grands, 
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THE AFFAIRS OF 
CAROLINE 


the whole story up from beginning to end. 
But I had had my own vague, disgraceful 
suspicions earlier. It was so like Carrie to 
know more than the authorities; to know for 
what offenses a captain loses his papers. 

**Harry was better until the third day out,” 
Caroline was pursuing in the level, toneless 
voice of still grief. ‘* Then—then he got worse. 
We had to take the ship’s doctor into our con 
fidence—he had been supposing it a case of 
mere fever 

‘“*Suffer?’’ asked Ted, clearing his throat. 

““No, no,’’ said Carrie, “I have that to be 
thankful for. It was very quick; it came 
sooner than I had dreamed. And only a few 
hours later, we—the Captain insisted on it 
we -—”’ 

‘Don’t, if it distresses you,’’ said Edith. 

Later and earlier we may both have won- 
dered, but we were all simple belief then. 

‘*T was ill myself after that,” said Carrie 
simply. “But I got well although I didn’t 
want to. Every thing of Harry’s had been 
burned, but the Captain had his life-insurance 
policy—which I sent to his father’s people, in 
Germany, Owen,” she turned to explain. 

‘That was generous, dear,” Owen said. “I 
remember you said that you had done that the 
morning that I reached San Francisco.” 

‘*And did you see the Captain, and thank 
him for all of us, Owen?” I dared not look at 
Edith as she innocently asked it. 

‘*Carrie thought it better not to,’’ he an- 
swered seriously. ‘‘It was a magnificent thing 
for him to do, but it was a desperately risky 
one. I wrote him, and thanked him for his 
goodness to my sister during the trip.” 

You see nobody even suspected it,”’ said 
Carrie. ‘‘I hada stateroom to myself and only 
slipped off to see Harry when I could. A great 
many people probably never dreamed that 
there was anything on my mind.” 

‘“Gosh! What an experience!” Ted said on 
a great breath. 





ie) facie do you honestly think?” Edith 
asked me, the next time we were alone 
together. 

‘“Oh, Edith, she simply couldn’t make all 
that up!” 

“IT don’t believe she could either,” Edith 
agreed. 

‘I’m going to ask her casually about all the 
details of the wedding,’’ I decided; ‘‘how it 
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was done and what she wore and everything.” 

“Wait until luncheon tomorrow, when I’m 
here,’”’ Edith begged. 

Carrie did not come down to luncheon the 
next day, but we went up together with her 
tray. She was sitting, staring absently out of 
the wiridow, a deep, gayly cretonned chair set- 
ting off the unrelieved blackness of her gown. 
The morning paper, which contained a full 
account of her bereavement and her home- 
coming, lay in her lap, and a score of notes were 
tosse d carelessly on the table. 

“You girls mustn’t spoil me,” she protested. 
Zs Y ou mustn’t make a baby of me.’’ 

“Make a baby!” Edithexclaimed. “You're 
too wonderfully Mh that’s what you are!’’ 
And the strange part of the speech was that 
she really meant it, and that I meant what I 
immediately added: ‘‘ The courage comes with 
the need, doesn’t it, Carrie dear?”’ 

Presently Caroline volunteered the details 
of the wedding. The Vice-Consul had been 
charmingly kind, had made every effort to 
hurry the simple ceremony and to give the 
delicate man and his bride the privacy they so 
earnestly desired. 

““Mr. Allen strete hed a point for us,’’ Carrie 
mused, half smiling. ‘He told me _ himself 
that usually such a marriage was a terribly 
long-drawn-out affair.’’ 

*“*So I understood,” Edith said invitingly. 

‘*But we had no trouble,’”’ Carrie went on 
dreamily, *‘thanks to him. Dear good fellow! 
He’s not there now. When we came through 
again we called, but there had been a change.”’ 

‘*Where is Mr. Allen now?” I asked in what 
I thought a reasonably natural tone. 

Carrie shifted her pensive gaze at me. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” she answered unruffled. ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about him personally. I only 
saw him two or three times.’’ 

Baffled and puzzled and unconvinced as we 
were, still Carrie scored, in some indefinable 
way, in this conversation. 


ATER, when Coolwater flocked to pay its 
_« respectful calls, Edith and I met the guests, 
and if it seemed to me remarkable to hear 
Edith calmly touching upon the chief facts in 
the little history with the conviction of an 
eyewitness, perhaps it was no less astounding 
to Edith to overhear my own shocked and 
horrified and very convincing recital of facts. 
She afterward accused me of adding several 
touches of my own; she said that I had given 
the Lang girls to understand that Owen actu 
ally talked with the Captain who had buried 
poor Henry Furman at sea, and that I had 
read the grateful letter of the old mother in 
Germany who had received the life insurance. 
But as a matter of fact Coolwater supplied 
the details, and we had only to assent to them 
mournfully. 

And when Edith’s very determined mother, 
Mrs. Roslyn Polk, of Powmanset Hill, asked 
in her dreadfully abrupt fashion: ‘‘ Caroline 
Maitland used to be a romancer, didn’t she? 
How are you so sure that every bit of this is 
true?” Edith turned upon her quite hotly, and 
I could feel that my own expression showed 
shocked reproach. 

“Well I only meant that some of the de- 
tails might be embroidered a little,”’ stammered 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 67 
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Would You Adopt 
Three Boys? 


F YOU had no children of your own and you 

were hungering for the sound of young laughter 
in your home would you be willing to take three 
nameless youngsters from an asylum and give them 
your own name? 


Could you do as this man 
and woman didP 


One was fourteen, one twelve, one eight. 

Presently the youngest slipped from his chair and came to my side. 
‘‘Please,’’ he whispered, ‘‘which of usare you going to take?” 
‘All of you, dear, if you wish to come,’” I answered. As I caught 
the look on their faces I took them home. They were our boys. 


Of all the heart-sickening theories it seems to me the worst is that 
which impels people to stand aside and smugly prate of the “‘risk’’ 
in adopting children. ‘‘Smug’’ is the meanest word I know. 


——_—. 


“You would rather be ours than any one else’s?”’ 


Bobby gave me aconvulsive little hug, “I couldn’t be any one else’s.”’ 


‘The Window in the Fence”’ 


a remarkable serial based upon this great prob- 
lem of adoption, will begin in February in 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Farm Weekly That Is Different 
Five Cents the Copy of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year by Mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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FREE “FLOWER CATALOG pipe Sa ’ ‘ ’ 
ote ‘ ; ; ae 3 Bulbs,Vines, Shrubs, etc. [1un- 
Gives invaluable information on Floriculture and Sea is of lot f FRUI d 
Landscape Gardening. Our years of experience at dreds of car so an 
your service free. If you possess spacious grounds s ORNAMENTAL TREES, 1,200 
have them tastefully planned by our Landscape a a) Wee, acres, 60 in hardy Roses, none 
Department. If your home be small and modest, bettergrown. 46 greenhouses of 


make its surroundings attractive with the famous . “ 
“Wagner” Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Roses, etc. Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums 
and other things too numerous 


Write today for Catalog—15. It is free. to mention. Seeds, Plants, 
The Wagner Park Nursery Co. Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc. 


2 by mail, postpaid. Safe arrival 
Box 742, Sidney, Ohio and satisfaction guaranteed. Imme nse stock of 


SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of be dding plants. 50 


choice collections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 


192-PAGE { Send for it today and 
CATALOG FREE! e learn real values. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at least cost. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 140, PAINESVILLE, OHIO (75) 

























SWEET PEAS 


20 Packets, Value $1.00, to Test, Only 10 Cents 

20 Packets, 20 Best Large Flowering Varieties as follows: 

Shasta, best white; Stella Morse, best yellow; Black 
Michael, darkest; Katherine Tracy, light pink; Jamet 
Scott, grand pink ; John Ingham, wavedrose . King Edward, 
rich scarlet; Miss Wilmott, lovely orang - Earliest of All; 
pink and white; Lottie Eckford, zone a: Lord Nelson, 
purple; Navy Blue, grand blue ; Dora Breadmore, prim. 
rose; Duke Westminster, purple ; Royal Rose, xr: ind rose; 

Captivation, gorgeous; Spencer Hybrids, Grand Or hid 
Flowering ; Unwin ypeeae, Ch amt Waved Sorts ; California 
i Giants, large mixed ; Eckfords, mixed choice, We will mail 
one packet each of : ibove for 10 cts. 


Catalogue and redeemable 10c Check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N.Y. 


*25 packets Best Vegetableand Flower Seeds to Test, 10¢ 


Buckbee’s Giant Orchid 


Flowered Sweet Peas 
Five separate full-size packages, 
which in dainty harmonious col- 
oring are simply exquisite. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. \ 
to help pay postage and 
Send 10c packingandreceivethis 
Grand Collection of Wavy Petaled Sweet 
Peas, together with my big Seedand Plant “SY S 
Book. Tells all about Buckbee’s Famous : 
‘Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 
Big money saver. Send for your free copy today. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, Box 502 , ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
\ horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
14 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual 
results without exaggeration. [It isa mine of information of 
everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit , and em- 
bodies the results of over sixty-seven yearsof practical experience. 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we 
make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was secn 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a c oupom envelope, Which, when emptied and returned, 

will be accepted as a 25-cent cash Payment on any order amounting to $1.00 
and upward. With the Hende rson Collection will be sent complete Cultural 
directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 
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CHILDS’ coal SUMMER COSMOS 


is positively the most superb and 
beautiful garden flower known, 
Blooms profusely from June to 
Nov., each plant producing 
theusands of flowers, larger 
and more exquisite than the 
fall Cosmos, white, blush, pink, 
rose, crimson, etc. Thrives any- 
where —finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. Mailed for 
10 cts. per pkt., tncleding 
So0ther le ading Novelties Sree 
Sor trial, viz. 
rego Pink, largest and finest 
of all Asters. 
Pansy, Orchid-fid. ,superb new orchid 
colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
\ Snowball Tomato, new ( white). 

All these Six leading Seed Novelties for oly 10 cts., together 
with Notes on Culture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new Fruits _/yee to all who apply. Weare the largest growers 
in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, lilies, Iris, etc., and 
our stocks are among the best and clleapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
GREGORY'S 


nonest fF IOWerSCedS 


help make prettier gardens. 
and bloom all season. 




















Sorts shown below grow freely 
We will mail 
5 Large Packets, Best Seeds, 1Oc postpaid 
Candytuft, mixed, Nasturtiums. 
Mignonette, Sweet. Petunias, for beds. 
Poppies, the showiest for borders. 
Instructive Catalog 

Tells how to raise all FR EE 
8 kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
the most reliable sorts, illustrated 
w ith “‘true-to-nature’’ pictures. Give: s 

““honest’” prices for ‘‘Honest Seeds.’ 
Please ask for your copy to-day. 





Rainbow Begonias 


Seven Plants 


Seven Colors 


Flowering Begonias grow 
either in the house or out- 
doors as preferred. Sold in 
dry bulbs so you can plant 
them nowor wait until May. 
With the bulbs we send you 


Seven Paper Flower 


Pots Free 
so yOu can start them at 
once and;set them out in 
open ground in spring with- 
out disturbing them or re- 
tarding their growth. 


Bulbs 35 

Pots Cc 
Postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S. Large illustrated cat- 


alog of seeds, plants and 
— mailed free. 


Des Moines, Ia. 








bloom for everybody. They 
grow well im poorest soil, 
bloom all Season, i 
little petting. Ournew Gi t 
Flowering Sorts never disappoint. 


For 10c bt oA 


alldifferent colors, 
are everybody's favorite. We will 
Se righ pg ditfer- F 
ent sorts and colors or 10c a) 
FREE: Our beautiful 128-page catalogue 
e Contains hundreds of pictures 
rom photographs, and gives many helpful 
cultural directions. Offers strictly high- 


grade seeds, bulbs, etc., at fair prices, 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
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Ifso, see my dainty 1914 catalog. 
A posteard request will bring it. And if you 
send the addresses of two other flower grow 
ers who might be interested, I will include a 
Coupon Good For 10c 
in flower seeds on your first 25c order. 
Good Seed. Reasonable Prices. Prompt Service. 
Miss Emma V. White, Seedswoman, 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Summer and Fall Bearing 
Weare headquarters for Strawberries and 


Small Fruit Plants 


of allkinds. Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, 
Baskets, etc. BestVarieties— Low Prices. Big 
money in allofthem. Send for catalogue—free, 


L. J. FARMER, Box 500, PULASKI, NEW YORK 


VICK’S ani'Fica GUIDE 


FOR 1914 IS READY 

Larger and be *tter than ever. Several splendid new 

varieties. For 65 years the leading authority on 

Vegetable, Flowerand Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

You need it before you decide w hat kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 
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C3 tiful roses on a small space 
® if selected from our stock of 
The Best Roses for America 
Write today for Star Rose Catalog 
Free. Ithascomplete cultural directions 
illustrates and describes 360 Best Varieties 
of Roses selected from Fran e, England, Ire- g 
landand America, 50 Years’ Experience. & 
The Conard & Jones Co, if 
Box 20, West om, Pa. 
Rose Specéai 


OSES o* NEW CANTIE 


is the name Of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently printed in actualcolors, Gives expert advice 
toamateurrose growers. Describes our famous hardy 
roses — the best for home planting in America — 
and tells how to grow them. A wonderful book and 
the most instructive of its kind published, It's FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 
‘Trees— Plants—Vines 


in small or large lots at wholesale 
prices. ( Catalog and Green’ sFruit | 
Book—FREE. Green's Nursery Co. \ 

12 Wall St., Rochester, N., Y. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF 
CAROLINE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


Mrs. Polk embarrassed. ‘‘ After all he may be 
living yet, you know, or there may have been 
quarrels ——” 

““Mamma!”’ said Edith sorrowfully. And 
Mrs. Polk went up to pour her whole sym- 
pathetic soul out to Carrie, and came down 
declaring that it was the saddest thing she had 
ever heard, and to send Carrie a great box of 
white roses. 


HAT - was five years ago. Carrie’s thick 

hair is streaked witha little gray now, and 
she still wears black, with lavender and white 
for the house. She take s more interest in 
household economies and in servants and chil- 
dren, schooling and sewing, than she did. She 
speaksas anauthority. “I never had a child,” 
says Carrie gently, ““and of course our house- 
keeping was not typical, but I do feel ae 
verdictfollows. She is devoted to her brothers’ 
children, faithful to the memory of a few 
happy weeks; and this she will be to the end of 
her days. 

But years ago, when the decease of Henry 
Furman was only afew months past, Edith and 
I put one more question to the test. It hap- 
pened, by what I really think a most extraor- 
dinary coincidence, that a young woman, a 
Miss Foster, came to Coolwater to attend a 
teacher's convention and stayed at our house 
for a week. 

The moment Miss Foster saw Carrie she ex- 
claimed eagerly: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Furman, don’t you 
remember me? Iwas at the same table with 
you on the steamer, coming home from Japan 
last January.” 

Carrie r¥r her, and, looking at me, said 
gently: ‘‘I didn’t take Miss Foster into my 
confidence, Julie, but I believe I must now. 
And, after exacting a promise that nothing 
should be repeated, she told the whole story 
to the interested and astonished young teacher. 

‘You used sometimes to ask me what I did 
with all my time,” Carrie smiled in conclusion, 


“little dreaming of the hours of nursing— and 
later of lonely weeping—that I spent.’ 
“Well, what an amazing romance!’ cried 


Miss Foster, when she had finished. “But, Mrs. 
Furman,’ she added excitedly, “‘ did you know 
that the Mr. Allen who married you—the Vice- 


Consul, that is—is going to address the 
Woman’s Club in Wayville next week? He’s 


home on a visit, and he’ll be there one night.” 
“ T thought he had left Japan,” said Edith. 


if IDC arrie’ s color flicker for a second; did 

she visibly gathe +r her forces for a reply? 
We never rie “He wasn’t there when we 
went through,” she said firmly. 

‘Well, I don’t know where he was then,” 
said Miss Foster. 

‘A vacation, perhaps,” 
and Miss Foster said in relief: ‘ 
probably it.” 

‘Should you care to see him, Carrie? ”’ 
asked considerately. 

Carrie shut her eyes, smiled faintly, 
her head and murmured: ‘‘ Oh, no—no J’ 

“T can’t blame her,’’ breathed Miss Foster. 

But Edith saw him. She was asked by an 
old family friend in Wayville to bring little 

Edith in for a w eek’ S visit, and while she was 
there the talk on “ Diplomatic Japan” was 
given, and Edith attended it. Afterward she 
was introduced to Mr. Allen. 

“T have heard my sister-in-law speak of 
you,’’ Edith said. 

“Tn Japan?” he said, brightening. 

“Ves, in Yokohama,” Edith pursued firmly. 


I weakly suggested; 
“Oh, that was 


Edith 


shook 


“She was Miss Maitland, and was married 
the re to Mr. Furman.”’ 
“Ve-es?’? said Mr. Allen smiling. ‘‘I 


remember her; it seems tome I remember her,”’ 
he added amiably. 

Edith, baffled, asked him if he would not be 
in Coolwater one of these days, when he and 
Mrs. Furman might renew their acquaintance. 

That would be lovely, he said smiling, but 
unfortunately his stay in America was limited. 

“We do want to talk over the wedding,”’ 
Edith said boldly and desperately. 

She said he smiled perfunctorily and pleas- 
antly, and asked her to give her sister his 
kindest regard. She came home and reported 
this to me, and some days later she casually 
told Carrie that she had met Mr. Allen and 
spoken to him of the wedding. 

“Gracious, dear!” Carrie said quickly and 
smilingly, looking up from the tying of little 
Owen’s bib. “Yououghtn’t to have done that! 
It was all rushed through, as I told you, as a 
special favor to me, and naturally he wouldn’t 
care to be reminded of it. However I daresay he 
pert that he recalled it perfectly? 

“Oh, yes!”’ Edith said, entirely routed. 


F COURSE it’s all perfectly true, 
you and I are simply jealous cats,”’ 
Edith to me later. 

“Oh, I believe it,” I said. 

“Ves, I do too. I think I always did,”’ 
Edith added. Aftera pause she said suddenly: 

“Of course we coulc 1 write for a record of 
American marriages in Yokohama if there were 
any way of doing it without risking the answer 
being handed to Owen or Ted, or sti urting talk 
through Miny Hyde in the post office.”’ 

“Yes, that’s what I was just thinking,” I 
agreed. 

And we both fell into each other’s arms and 
laughed helplessly. head Edith straight- 
e ned up and I dried my eyes 

“Well, we’llcall this fin: ul,’ 
on what C arrie Says goes, 

“Agreed,” Edith answered eagerly. “It’s 
the only sensible way.’’ She fluffed up her hair 
at my mirror preparatory to going downstairs. 

“Julie, what do you honestly think?” she 
asked suddenly. 


and 
said 


said I; “fromnow 
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Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern No. 8157 
Ladies’ Dress closing at the back suit- 
able for bordered material. Surplice 
kimono blouse, with inset vest front and 
back, high or round neck, full-length or 
elbow sleeve, crush girdle; three-piece 
skirt, with inset section in front, and 
in straight or rounded outline at the 


Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern No.8165 


Misses’ Dress suitable for bordered ma- 


terial closing at the back. Kimono 
blouse with elbow sleeve, gathered 
guimpe with full-length sleeve perfo- 
rated for shorterlength; one-piece 
straight plaited skirt and two-piece gath- 
ered tunic. The lace used is Quaker 


lower edge. The lace used is Quaker Lace Flouncing No. 14057; Quaker 
Lace Banding No. 13093 and Quaker Lace Band No. 12614; Quaker Lace 
Lace Flouncing No. 14149, Flouncing No. 14059. 


You can obtain any or all of these patterns from 
any dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


BOVE are shown two of the latest Ladies’ 

Home Journal Patterns. For the lace 

parts you can easily find new designs of 
Quaker Laces that will be exactly suitable. 

In making up any pattern for which lace 
is required, use Quaker Laces. Visit your 
leading department stores, dry goods stores 
or specialty shops and look over the new 
and beautiful Quaker Lace designs. 

This is a ‘‘shadow” season. From the 
wide range of dainty Quaker Shadows you 
can easily select a design in accord with 
your taste and need. Quaker Laces impart 
a distinctive charm to any garment. 


—_ 
QUAKER @¥ Laces 






Quaker Laces are not 
sold by mail. We can- 
not send samples, but we 
will gladly send you““The 
Quaker Lace Book”’ free 


on request. 


When buying laces 
look for the Quaker Head 
on the blue card. ‘The 
lace shown here is Quaker 


bag eng iy fr : Be ‘ 
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Quaker Lace Company, Philadelphia 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1914 
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your own home. 
is the only universal language. 


every musical longing is satisfied. 


This book of Victor Records costs us more than 
$100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a 


Ask any Victor dealer, or write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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This book of Victor Records will give 
you a clear and definite understanding of ex- 
actly what the Victor or Victrola will bring to you. 


It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of 
very nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. 
will help you to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 
It will place before you definite and positive knowledge as to the 
exact music in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 
will make clear to you just how easily all the music of all the 
world can become an interesting and helpful part of your every- 




























_ The greatest repertoire 
| of music in all the world 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It 


It 


It is understood by 
everyone—the French, the German, the Russian, the Italian, the 
Englishman are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste however, varies; but with a 
Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which 
is the nearest approach to all the music of all 
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EARTS’ LOVE is the central idea, or the leit- 

motif, as the musicians say, of every Valentine 

party; but, as its pretty little sentimentalities 
need not be taken seriously, the occasion affords an 
opportunity for an evening of good, wholesome fun, 
with the thought of good comradeship reigning. 

The illustration at the top of the third column is a 
novel form for an invitation which is written in the 
center of a card pliable enough to fold. The outer 
edges are folded over, 
a ribbon is run through 
the slits, and a tiny red 
heart, mounted on 
white, suspended. 

It would be almost 
an impossibility to plan 
a party that would be 
just right for any one 
of my readers unless | 
happened to know her 
and the guests she wishes to entertain, so I like to give 
a number of suggestions and let you build up the party 
program—for you really must have a distinct program 
in your own mind if you want the party to be a success. 

To start the evening’s fun this suggestion for for- 
feits is jolly. Hang on the walls of your room as many 
hearts cut out of red or gold paper as you have guests, 
minus one. Have your guests join hands and circle to 
some bright music. In a moment stop the music and 
have each rush to cover a heart with his hand. Of 
course one will be left out, and he or she must give a 
forfeit. Then take away one heart and have the others 
continue the ring-around. Keep this up until all the 
hearts are taken down and all have given forfeits. Now 
comes the redeeming of the pledges, and this should be 
done by having each one sing a love song, or contrib- 
ute in some other appropriate way to the 


Nut Cup for the Valentine Party 


By Virginia Hunt 


Cut from magazines pictures to illustrate familiar 
expressions like the following, which are commonly 
used and easy to illustrate. Place the pictures around 
the room and let the company guess the expressions 
they represent. Parts of different pictures may have 
to be used together to work out the idea: 


“‘Her eyes fell to the floor.”’ (Picture of a girl whose eyes 
have been cut out and are falling to the floor.) 

**She took a chair.”” (Picture of a lady carrying a chair.) 

“She went all to pieces.” (A lady used in a fashion magazine 
may be cut into several pieces, all the pieces being pasted on 
the same sheet of paper.) 

““She hung on his arm.” (Picture of a man with arm out- 
stretched, with figure of a lady hanging over the arm.) 

“She opened her heart.” (A girl holding a red heart cut 
down the center.) 

“They ran across a lady.” (Picture of two people in a 
carriage, with the horse going over a lady.) 

“*She took atrain.”’ (A lady having a train of carsin her arm.) 

‘She devoured a book.” (Picture of a girl holding a book 
to her mouth, with several pieces ‘‘bitten”’ out.) 

“She ran over her mail.” (Picture of a girl looking over 
some letters.) 

‘She boarded a car.” (Picture of a girl nailing boards on 
a car.) 

“He took her hand.”’ (Picture of a man holding the hand 
of a lady, while she stands with one hand cut off.) 

“She drank in the music.”” (Picture of a woman with mouth 
open, swallowing notes coming from a violin.) 

“‘She burst into tears.” (Picture of a woman cut in pieces, 
large tears falling from the pieces.) 

“He met the train.”” (Picture of a train hitting a man.) 

“‘She caught the boat.”’ (Woman wading in water and 
catching one end of a boat.) 


? 


O START the merriment at the Washington party 
the hostess will find that the wearing of ‘‘ Martha’s 
hat” serves the purpose admirably. She should pre- 
pare the hat from an old, summer straw hat. A little 
chiffon and a few arti- 


evening’s entertainment. (eal ficial leaves are used 


After this two games you might play that 
are just as jolly are “ Delivering the Valentine 
Post” and ‘‘Happy Marriage Recipes,” and 
a more quiet new game is ‘‘ Writing Trade 
Valentines.”’ These I will send you if you 
wish them. 


NOVEL Valentine party that would be 

especially good for a school social is con- 
ducted somewhat on the lines of the old 
‘‘Poverty Party.’”’ When the guests have 
assembled they are suddenly startled by the appearance 
in their midst of half a dozen policemen with large 
hearts for badges, on each of which appear the words, 
‘*Love’s Policeman.’’ The guests are then arrested, one 
by one, for various offenses, and led before judges who 
are stationed behind desks at the four sides of the 
room. The offenders, being found guilty, are fined and 
given receipts in the shape of small paper hearts, on 
each of which appears a figure indicating the amount 
paid to the judge. 

The offenses and fines may be like the following: 


For smiling at a girl or a fellow 2 cents 
For not smiling at a girl or a fellow . 2 cents 
For winking. . . 5 cents 
For laughing loudly 2 cents 
For not laughing 2 cents 
For being too quiet 2 cents 
For sparking ee abies Vannes 4 hus tek cae SORCEDeS 
For looking as if you wished to be an old maid or a 
bachelor 6 cents 


When the offenders hold receipts amounting to a cer- 
tain sum, say fifteen or twenty cents, they may then go 
to a personage who is called ‘‘ The Clerk of Cupidity,” 
where they will each receive, in exchange for their 
receipts, a pretty souvenir heart marked ‘‘ Immune,” 
which frees them from further arrest. The ‘‘immune’”’ 
heart also gives them the privilege of a visit to the 
Professor of Proposalosophy, who has for distribution 
two sets of hearts sealed individually in envelopes. 
Pink hearts are used for the boys, while white hearts 
go to the girls. The professor allows each person to 
draw one heart. Each pink heart will match one certain 
white heart, and much pleasure is secured when indi- 
viduals endeavor to find partners. I shall be glad to 
send you the verses used upon the hearts if you wish. 
The first two of these verses read: 

Go, find a girl Don’t wait for him, 


in hongr of Genoge Washing tun. the Father d our Raton, 
Ive planned te eoterlein my freeads, aad heres your inwitatn! 





for part of the trimming, 
but the feature is a gar- 
land of candied cherries. 
Make them up in little 
ae es bunches, securing each 

one to a piece of linen 
thread. A large knot in 
one end, and the thread 
put through the cherry 
with a needle, will hold 
itin place. The hostess 
should wear this when she greets the guests. Pleasant 
comment on her cherry hat will begin from the start, 
and after all have arrived and put away their wraps 
and hats, the hostess, still wearing her ‘‘ Martha's hat,”’ 
will explain that it proves history is not always correct 
in details. 

‘*Washington did not chop down the cherry tree,” 
she may say, “but allowed it to grow for just this 
emergency. After he married the fair Widow Custis 
she promptly demanded a new hat, but he told her to 
trim over her old one, and brought her these cherries.” 
The hostess should then reach up and pick a couple of 
the candied cherries and eat them, whereupon there 
will be a merry rush for that hat, and the “trimming” 
will soon have been devoured and every one will be in 
quite the proper spirit for the party. 

Another amusing feature and a new game, ‘‘A Tale 
of Washington,” will be sent upon request to supple- 
ment the game suggested. 


These Portrait-Hatchets 
May be Purchased or 
Made at Home 


OR another merry feature suddenly produce a large 
box of confectionery bearing a likeness of Washing- 
ton on the cover and ornamented with red, white and 
blue and a hatchet or some cherries. Open the box 
and enlist every one’s interest. Then announce: 
““This patriotic box of George Washington bonbons 
will be given as a prize to whoever is able to recite the 
greater part of the Declaration of Independence.” 
This seldom fails to create both interest and laughter, 
and it is surprising how few young people can remem- 
ber much beyond the ‘‘ When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary’’; then they stop and 
wonder what it was that became necessary. There is 
generally no end of shouting and laughter as one after 
another the guests struggle to remember, and fail. 
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ANY entertainers find in the February holidays a 

good opportunity to resort to the fashions and 
customs of long ago. We Americans change so rapidly 
that an ‘‘Old-Time Party” could be very interesting 
without going back a hundred years. A unique invita- 
tion which has the suggestion of the simple, good times 
of early days about it is that shown at the bottom of 
the page. The invitation is printed on glazed paper 
muslin; the sheet folds over and is inclosed in an enve- 
lope of quaint cutting. In ad- 
dition to the presentation of the 
compliments of the host and 
hostess an additional paper 
muslin card informs the invited 
guests that theladies areto wear 
short paper muslin dresses, and 
the gentlemen are to wear 
“‘tyes”’ of the same fabric. An 
old-fashioned supper should be 
served with all the good things 
upon the table as the guests 
are seated. Each helps his 
neighbor and himself. An old- 
style caster should be on the 
table, and other table accesso- 
ries and decorationsfashionable 
years ago. 

For such a party an interest- 
ing new game is ‘‘What Our 
Grandmothers Missed—Things That Were Unknown 
or Not in General Use Fifty Years Ago.”’ 








A Novel Form of 
Invitation 


1—Such music you can play with ease, 
Though unacquainted with the keys. 
2—They keep things hot and keep things cold 
How truly wondrous to behold! 
3—Such divers wares beneath one roof; 
Could shopping women stand aloof? 
4—The best for kitchenware, no doubt, 
Because this hardware won’t wear out. 
—They give a soft and pleasant light, 
And thus will help preserve our sight. 
6—They’re heard and seen on every road, 
No horse have they to draw their load. 
7—’Tis better far than any broom, 
To take up dust around the room. 
8—They help us when we wish a light, 
Without their box they won’t ignite. 
9— An inexpensive, pleasant show, 
To which we often like to go. 
10—You dash along with noise and speed, 
Pedestrians may well take heed. 
11—The farmer’s gratitude they win, 
They help him gather harvest in. 
12—A mystic substance, we are told, 
More precious than the finest gold. 
13—Their lofty walls are reared so high, 
They almost seem to touch the sky. 
14—Our weary feet it e’er delights, 
Tt saves us climbing many flights. 
15—Of this strange fabric this we learn, 
That it can never, never burn. 
16—We use them on our cleaning day, 
They make the work seem only play. 
17—Amazing it would really seem— 
A locomotive without steam. 
18—From e’en the world’s most distant ends 
We like to mail them to our friends. 
19—Since hygiene’s the word today 
We'll cast the “‘roller towel” away. 
20—Just press a button, there’s a light 
That’s ever steady, clear and bright. 
21—Don’t use a cup that’s used by many, 
For here’s a fresh one for a penny. 
-Oh, mystic ray, so sharp and keen! 
By which such wonders now are seen. 
23—A help to housewives this reveals; 
Without a fire to cook the meals. 
24—How very strange it seems to be 
That boats may dive below the sea. 
25—We sometimes view them in the sky, 
Now dipping low, now mounting high. 
26—It saves us using pen and ink, 
And does much neater work, we think. 
27—Its messages flash to and fro, 
But yet it needs no wires, we know. 
28—Just wrap your packages with care, 
And you can send them anywhere. 


on 


KEY: 1, Player Piano. 2, Vacuum Bottles. 3, Depart- 
ment Store. 4, Aluminum. 5, Gas Mantles. 6, Automobiles. 
7, Carpet Sweeper. 8, Safety Matches. 9, Moving Pictures. 
10, Motorcycles. 11, Harvesters. 12, Ra- 
dium. 13, Skyscrapers. 14, Power Elevator. 





And right away, Go while ’tis day, 
Whose heart is marked And search him out, 
A pretty “‘A.” He wants an “A.” | 
When the couples are formed they are i 
to proceed to the booth presided over t 
by the Goddess of Spoonology, where 
dainty refreshments areserved. Among 
other things a small dish of honey or 
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15, Asbestos. 16, Vacuum Cleaners. 17, 
Electric Locomotive. 18, Picture Post 
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something sweet is appropriate. Two ‘ J 
e ° 4 wot 
spoons tied a foot or so apart by baby N. A, 
$ e ee ee 
ribbonare given each couple, who are re- Acne J 
quired to eat the honey from one dish. Oo Niel 
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hatchets when we want them to 
share our hospitality, bet this paradox- 
ical proceeding, as shown in the center 
illustration, may be excused on the 
ground that connection of the hatchet 
with the memory of our revered Wash- 
ington stands not for war, but for the 
peace of mind that comes from sticking 
to the truth. By-the-by, why not try 
the ‘‘Game of Truth”’ at your Washing- 
ton party? It is remarkable how often 
we use expressions we do not mean. 
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Cards. 19, Paper Towels. 20, Electric 
Light. 21, Sanitary Drinking Cup. 22, X- 
Ray. 23, Fireless Cooker. 24, Submarines. 
25, Aéroplanes. 26,Typewriter. 27, Wire- 
less Telegraphy. 28, Parcel Post. 


ad 


A fuller list of articles, numbering almost 
one hundred, with rimes, will be sent upon 
request if desired. 


UT while I have been telling you 
these things the space on this page 
has rapidly slipped by. I had in mind 
telling you, girls, about some variations 
of games to be played at a “Lincoln 
Party’’; and I wanted to give you a 
new arrangement for a ‘‘ District School 


a = “gy Party,”’ because it works in so well with 
: As an Old- | Ganpinanis the old-time idea. 

Style Invita- | Rinikgs: Baciip Meal Sed But all these—and a “Dickens 

tton Was | rat ed Baad | Party” also, because that great writer 

Printed was born in February—you may have 


through our correspondence service if 
you will just write and tell me that 





you want them, inclosing a stamped, 
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HE simple outline of a face which the shadow 

silhouette furnishes is a key to some very inter- 

esting experiments in character reading. The 
study of physiognomy is the basis for these deductions, 
but adequate readings for entertainment purposes 
may be made by comparing other silhouettes with the 
illustrations on this page. 

In making such comparisons radical differences of 
outline will be found where the types are undoubtedly 
similar, hence more accurate readings may be made 
by comparing each feature separately. For those who 
wish to make fuller characterizations than are possible 
from the material given here readings by separate 
features of the illustrations made have been prepared. 

When silhouettes are to be used for character read- 
ings care must be taken to make the drawings accurate. 
The best results will be obtained if the light is placed 
at about eight feet from the surface on which the 
shadow is to be traced, and on eye level with the sub- 
ject when seated. A revolving piano-chair will obviate 
the necessity for changing the light to suit each per- 
son, and all of the drawings may be made in one 
position after a clear, single shadow is found. 

Silhouettes may be cut out and mounted with very 
little trouble when drawn on the white side of black 
and white reversible paper. In tracing the shadows it 
is necessary to use a blunt pencil or crayon and work 
rapidly in order that the subject may remain motion- 
less until the drawing is completed. 

The first silhouette shown on this page illustrates 
a type whose mental activity is very pronounced. 
Highly imaginative, concentrated and idealistic by 
nature, these people incline more to the abstract than 
to the practical side of affairs, and succeed best as 
specialists. They are reasonable and broad minded 
and possess a high degree of intellectual frankness 
which gives them the ability to get on amicably with 
others and to respect differences of opinion. These 
people have a strongly developed sense of justice, are 
independent in thought and action and despise all 
assumption of authority. They are not adapted to 
team or class work, but accomplish most when left to 
direct their own energies. 


ILHOUETTE No. 2 is that of an imaginative, 
critical person who is possessed of considerable 
artistic taste. These people are delighted by beautiful 
surroundings, fine clothing and sympathetic com- 
panionship. Although they have strong opinions and 
do not easily change them, their natural optimism at- 
tracts many friends, and they are always in demand at 
social gatherings. Persons of this type usually possess 
keen powers of conversation, a ready humor and a 
strong desire to please others. They are naturally 
somewhat impractical and prefer amusement and an 
easy mode of life to great activity and exacting duties. 
The third illustration is of a type of person of good 
judgment, strong powers of observation and a desire 
for an active life; who forms opinions quickly and’ 
seldom changes them—in fact is inclined to become 
‘narrow gauge” and over-critical. These people are 
not naturally affectionate, and, while capable of deal- 
ing amicably with others in all ordinary affairs, they 
prefer mere business acquaintance to warmer friend- 
ship in nearly every case. They are usually somewhat 
lacking in vitality; even when apparently of robust 
strength they find it hard to throw off illness, and 
recuperate very slowly. 

The fourth silhouette is an example of the super- 
sensitive type. The features are regular and very 
compact, indicating a well-balanced personality. The 
peculiarities of the type are to be found in the sharply 
pointed nose, and in the short, full upper lip. These 
people have active minds, quick discrimination and 
natural energy. They are capable of success in any 
chosen line, but are apt to fail simply because of their 
over-sensitiveness and lack of self-reliance. They 
possess unusual powers of observation which are apt 
to develop into curiosity unless distinctly employed. 
In their affections they are selfish, requiring far more 
than they give, yet they are capable of the utmost 
self-sacrifice. 


Wwe is known as a vital temperament is indi- 
cated in the fifth silhouette. It is distinguished 
principally by fullness in the lips and cheeks and by 
the absence of any angular development. It isa type 
of the unselfish, broad-minded person who gets on well 
with everybody. With very strong reasoning powers 
and great commonsense these people often succeed 
where more brilliant competitors fail. They are sturdy 
upright and strongly affectionate. Home life and the 
society of friends are ideal with them, and they are 
especially thoughtful in their dealings with others. 
In full sympathy with genius, yet making no preten- 
sions to it—robust, clean spirited and optimistic —this 
type justly represents the “‘salt of the earth.” 

The sixth face is typical of the suspicious person 
The angular outline and the short upper lip which are 
its chief characteristics are most often met with among 
very old people. In a young person they may be 
taken to illustrate a character that has become warped 
either through unfortunate circumstances or peculiar 
inheritance. Whether old or young these people are 
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inflexible in their opinions, and determined to have 
their own way regardless of cost. They constantly 
harass themselves with the idea that the world bears 
them a grudge, and they are never satisfied with the 
consideration given them. Such people have no poise; 
they do not know peace of mind, but constantly wear 
themselves out over trifles. 

No. 7 illustrates a purely feminine type of idealism, 
affection and poise. The general symmetry of the fea- 
tures marks the intellect as brilliant and versatile, 
while the fully developed forehead shows taste and dis- 
crimination in addition to strong mental powers. This 
is the type of girl who longs for the best in everything. 
By nature she is affectionate and capable of a whole- 
hearted, self-denying love. Girls of this type are 
conscientious, honorable, even-tempered, and possess 
sound commonsense. They have a keen estimation of 
values, and dislike any assumption of dignity, although 
they respect established customs. They are strongly 
optimistic, naturally reverent, and, although somewhat 
lacking in physical endurance, make the finest type of 
wives and mothers. 

The subject of the eighth silhouette is a person of 
good mental capacity, reasonable, observant and ener- 
getic. He possesses a somewhat tricky memory and is 
apt to rely upon notes for any accurate statements or 
facts, yet he can recall in detail any object which he 
has examined closely. The lips and chin are the most 
unusual features of this face. They are typical of a 
negative quality of affection, and a peculiar, cultivated 
nerve control. Persons of this type are adapted to 
team work of anysort. They are lacking in sympathy 
for others and may resort to cruelty to gain their ends, 
yet in small matters they are acutely sensitive. 


O. 9 illustrates a type which is marked for the 

broadest mental growth. The full forehead and 
strong chin indicate an imaginative, reasonable and 
sympathetic mind which is coupled with an unusual 
degree of energy, vitality and activity. These people 
rely on their observation, analysis and reason, thus 
reaching conclusions slowly but fully. They retain 
knowledge to an unusual degree and in the end succeed 
beyond their own expectations. Once convinced of a 
fact they are slow to alter their opinions, but are 
constantly pushing on to broader understanding. 

The outline of the head in the tenth silhouette pro- 
claims at once a sporting temperament. The mental 
attitude is estimative, and by instinct these people are 
valuators. They are more capable of managing than 
of mingling with others, and are apt to prefer their own 
company to a great amount of companionship. They 
are born leaders, yet lack the pride and ambition to 
take their place among their associates, and will often 
be found in company which is undeniably beneath 
them. They take strong aversion to whatever annoys 
them; they are unforgiving by nature and are apt 
to condemn others on slight provocation. They do, 
however, recognize authority and yield a reasonable 
obedience to those in power. 

The silhouette numbered eleven is of a type of per- 
son who is made or ruined by circumstances. Artistic, 
affectionate and possessing an inordinate love for sen- 
sation, such people demand constant activity. They 
are eager for attention and are never so happy as when 
they are much before the public eye. With a fair 
opportunity these people will bring unlimited energy 
and study to bear upon the object in hand and make 
any congenial work sufliciently successful and distinc- 
tive to win the attention which they crave. They are 
of distinct personality, and, though impressed by 
every act, are seldom influenced by others. 

The twelfth silhouette illustrates a distinctly pro- 
gressive type. These people are energetic, critical, 
observant and possess an unusually accurate estima- 
tion of values. By nature they are analytic and inclined 
to go to the root of matters. They abominate what- 
ever is false or deceitful. The forehead is an especially 
marked feature of this type. Although strongly de- 
veloped it is receding in line, which indicates that the 
possessor is naturally fond of solitude and does his best 
work when alone. Because of their unusual gifts of 
mind these people are the ones who experiment and 
study alone and at length produce inventions or make 
discoveries of great practical value. 


TYPICAL childish face is illustrated in the thir- 

teenth silhouette. The small,piquant features and 
“‘tiptilted” nose are indications of activity, alertness 
and curiosity. Children of this type are trustful and 
possess excellent self-control and vitality. They are 
reverent and obedient and are easily controlled. Such 
children are imaginative, observant, versatile and 
unusually discriminating. They possess accurate 
memories and strong reasoning powers. ‘This type is 
ideal in a child, and one that may be depended upon, 
with training, to develop broad-minded people of high 
aims. The outline of such a face usually changes 
greatly as the person matures. In older people such 
features would indicate lack of development, even 
though the mind might be active and brilliant. 





NOTE—W hen se ndir ig a fuller readings by separate features 
kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Butler, in care 
of THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
















Clean the 
Closet Bowl 
with Sani-Flush 


and you won't need a brush. You 
won’t have to use your hands and 
you will be able to clean the trap and 
hidden parts that you can’t clean in 
any other way. Sani-Flush is an 
odorless white powder. It won’t 
craze the enamel nor injure the metal 
pipes. It makes the closet absolutely 
clean in a few minutes. 


Santi- 
Flash 


ought tobe used every 
day—just sprinkle a 
tablespoonful into the 
water, and off come 
all stains and discolor- 
ations. Use it and be 
relieved of a disagree- 
able task. Twenty-five 
cents buys a full-size 
can. Your dealer prob- 
ably has Sani-Flush. 
If he hasn’t it, send 
the quarter to us with 
the coupon below and 
we’ll send it 
postpaid, ar- 
ranging for 
your future 
supply. 


THE HYGIENIC 
= PRODUCTS CO. 
cant cl : 660 Walnut Street, 


excep 
Sani-Flush Canton, 0. 



































































The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
I enclose 25c for full-size can of Sani-Flush, 
postpaid. 


Name 
Address 


Dealer 


ECTRO 
JILICO! 


POW DER—For nearly half a century has 


never been equalled for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, 
Nickel, Aluminum and all fine 
metals. Box postpaid I5c. 


CREAM —Specially prepared forthose who 
prefer a Silver Polish in cream 
form. Made from and identical 
in merit with the Powder. 1 
pint jar postpaid 25c. 











Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons 




















Used by Leading 
Hospitals 


No Seams To Leak 


Made in one solid piece from 

one solid chunk of new rubber 
and fully guaranteed. 

Backed by the makersof the 







Bottle Cut, finest line of Rubber Surgical 
Showing Specialties in the world. 
Seamless j Adopted by the leading 


Rein- j hospitals of America. 
forcement / The result of 22 years’ experi- 
f ence. A masterpiece of rubber 
construction, absolutely with- 
out a seam and all possibility of leaks eliminated. 
Chocolate colored only and moire finish. 


Miller Molded Water Bottles 


are built to meet the thousands of diversified uses to 
which a bottle is put in the home. 

Where to Get Them: At any Druggist or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

The Cost: Water Bottles—2 qt., $2.00; . at 2.25 
Combination Syringe—2qt., $2. 50; 3 at t $ -75 
Fountain Syringe—2 qt., $1.75; 3qt., eK 









The Miller Rubber Co., Dept. K, Dien: O. 

















TESTED SEEDS 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


NEW YORK 
LMM ll 
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When Love and Patriotism Rule 








DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Love’s Golden-Circle Cake is Baked in Wedding-Ring Form. 
This is Especially Nice Either for an Announcement Party or 
for a Golden Wedding. The Ring Motif is Repeated in the 
Candle Shade. Each Bisque Cupid Favor, About Two Inches 
in Height, Holds a Golden Wedding Ring 


Love’s Treasure Ship is Built by Trimming a Cake to the De- 
sired Shape. Ice in Chocolate. The Cargo is Heart-Sealed 
Candy Kisses Wrapped in Tissue. The Waves are of Green- 
Tinted Meringue z 





DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


The Bridal-Veil Effect in This Cake is Produced by a Film of Spun Sugar. 
No Other Decoration Except the Orange Blossoms is Needed 








DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Love’s Target Bears the Guests’ Names at Which the 
Cupid Archers are Aiming. The Cupids are Only Two 
Inches High. There Should be One for Each Guest 


Love Letters Have Been Freely Scattered on This Cake 
by Cupid ina Postman’s Cap With a Mail Pouch Slung 
Over His Shoulder. The Letters are of Edible Wafer 
Paper, Stamped With a Heart Seal and Addressed in 
Chocolate Icing 





DESIGNE BY IDA COGSWELL BAILEY-ALLEN 


For the Colonial Party Serve the Litthke Cakes Our Grandmothers Made: 
Littke Pound Cakes — Adding a Washingtonian Decoration—and Chocolate 
Drop Cakes, Seed Cookies and Frosted Ginger Nuts 





DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 
DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Cupid’s Darts are Decorated With the Little 
Ceuilts Meets ‘ How Doth the Little Busy Bee 
fr, Improve Each Shining Hour 
When She’s Getting Read 
For a “Hope Chest” Shower 





“George Washington—His Book” is the Title of This Volume 
of Cake, Bound in Chocolate Icing. The Wreath is of Candied 
Angelica and Cherries. The Front Cover Bears the Birth Date ? 





‘ a DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALE 





In the Garden-of-Hearts Cake Grow These Liitle Candy 
Beauties in All Colors With Appropriate Sentiments. The 
Conventional Trees are Covered With Purchasable Icing 
Flowers; Chocolate-Icing Ground and Cocoanut-Covered 
Paths are Good to E.at 


DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


The Fortune-Wheel Cake Sections are Numbered With 
Penny Candy Figures, and are Chosen as the Twirling 
Arrow Indicates. Fortunes Correspondingly Numbered 
are in Cupid-Decorated Envelopes 
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DESIGNED BY MARIO GIANINI 


Washinsgton’s Army Embarking to Cross the Delaware is the Suggestion in This Wintry-Looking 

Cake. Sugar Snowdrifts and Cracked Sugar Candy for Ice Carry Out the Idea. The Sides are 

Covered With Chocolate, Unmelted Bits of it Giving the “Ground” a Rough Appearance. The 
Boats May be Toy Ones or Made of Candy - 
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DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES Each Valentine Fortune Cake Cuts Into Three 
Pieces. The Fortunes are Written on Folded 


Papers Slipped Through Angelica Loops 


Military Cake for a Boy's Party. Tents are of 
Edible Wafer Paper. Their Floors May be 
Covered With Shredded Cocoanut or 
Crushed Chocolate Macaroons 










SIGNED BY MARIC 


Like 
With Blanched Almonds and Glacé Cherries 


N HAF 





















Lovers’ Vows are Macaroons Decorated 





DESIGNED BY IDA COGSWELL BAILEY-ALLEN 











SNED BY WINNIFRED FALE 


On the Lovers’ Cake a Bow Made of Fondant Adds a ’ 
Graceful Touch. The Hearts are of Candy, the Arrow On the Lincoln Table a Large Pound Cake Serves as a Base for the Statue NOTE-—Further information regarding the cakes on this page 
is of Angelica, and the Daisies are of Jordan Almonds of the Great F mancipator. Overthe Cake is a Network of Patriotic Crépe-Paper will be sent to you upon request if you wish to know how to make 


: : . . them, how to arrange the decorations, or where to purchase the 

i J ; , > ~ading is ance ) i ;s. Pede ; M > > » Supp Souve sts coln. . , a : cana? , 
W ith Candy Centers. The Be ading is Arranged by Ribbons. Pedestals Molded in Ike Cream Supt ort ouve nir Busts of Line In ormaments. When writing for information kindly address the 
Placing Between the Flowers Littke Candies Alternating The Place-Cards are Decorated With Shields Which May be Either Handpainted Valentine Entertainment Editor, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, 






All the Colors of the Cake or Cut From Gummed Seals Philadelphia, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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he Home of George Washington: By C. Durand Chapman 


Mount Vernon, 












































NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture ana 1s Exactly the Size That Your Picture Will be When it is Finished. The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Onlv 











ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around 

all the outside edges ofeach part. Then 

put the parts together according to the direc- 
tions undereach picture. Try fitting the parts 
together before pasting, to see if allare correct. 
You can makea pretty picture for your room 
by putting aglassover your picture and framing 


it with a narrow strip of passepartout. You can also make a relief picture by taking a piece 
of cardboard the length of your picture and three inches wide. Turn front and back edges 
down to a depth of three-quarters of an inch. Paste Number 1 upright on back edge with 
picture toward you and black line at the base. Place Number 2 half an inch in front of this, and 
Number 3 half an inch in front of Number 2, bending on colored lines, using the white paper 
margin to pasteon. Number 4 is placed with the black edge along the bottom edge of the front. 































OU might call this ‘‘A Cut-Out Trip to the Home of George Washington,’’ 
which would be a novel kind of a journey to this celebrated place, in the 
form of a relief picture that all the girls and boys can make and enjoy. 

It is called a ‘‘ relief picture’’ because the parts are cut out and put together, 
one over another, giving the same effect as the scenery in a theater. You can- 
not tell how the beautiful old place looks until you follow the directions care- 
fully. Of course you will want to know something about this lovely spot, so the 
following little story will give you a few interesting facts: 

This famous old plantation with its stately mansion, the 
home of George Washington, occupies a beautiful site on 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac River fifteen miles 
southwest of Washington, District of Columbia. The 
house was built in 1743 by Lawrence Washington, a half- 
brother of George, and it was named Mount Vernon in 
honor of Admiral Vernon, under whom Lawrence served 
in a war with Spain. 





roe : 





NUMBER 3. When You Have Put Your Paste on the Back of This Red Strip Fit it Exactly Over the Red Strip on Number | and in Front of Number 2 


EORGE WASHINGTON inherited the estate and went to live 

there in 1759, after his marriage to the beautiful Martha Custis. 
There he conducted his large farm until he was called to lead the 
armies inthe War of Independence. After his great work was done 
as General, and as our First President, he returned there to live a 
life of simplicity; and there he died in 1799. 

The house and grounds have been restored, as nearly as possible, 
to their original state, and the articles of furniture and adornments 
and many valuable relics of George and Martha Washington have been 
returned to their old places in the various rooms. 

The property is now owned and tenderly cared for by the ‘‘ Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union,’’ andI hope that you will all 
go there some day and see it. It is a great privilege to be able to 
visit this beautiful old home, which is so carefully preserved as ashrine 
of patriotism and a lasting memorial to ‘‘ The Father of His Country.”’ 























NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 
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By the Minister’s Social Helper ot : 
HIS is imported,” = ~~~ > The thought could be carried out by a stereopticon display of pic- Ks ; 
is always an allur- , We have imported tures, showing our debt to Germany in Hoffmann’s pictures of the : ort y 
ing sentence when A “A Social From Over the Sea” Christ; tothe Netherlands for Rembrandt; to Italy for Fra Angelico, ® - 
the shopkeeper tempts us A You are invited to Michelangelo, Raphael, and other artists who have influenced y 
with some beautiful fab- 4 =o meet some foreign religious thought. : E) 
ric, so ofttimes, when ar- W frends at Or for a lighter form of entertainment and instruction this game of Zt 
ranging for a social affair, Church on Monday evenin “National Characteristics” will not only furnish amusement, but = 
we aretemptedtoborrow  \. ng | will also acquaint the participants with some of the salutations of | 
some of the picturesque the various nationalities which are: 
i settings and supposedly characteristic accessories of our foreign N “He G Hl ; apie. | “May : 
friends. The Japanese affairs seem to be the most popular, doubtless * poy pt GSE Wi, ‘thou att wel”; also, “May your morning 
because the decorations are all so attractive in their bright colors, esema! Kiss your hand.” : 
and the customs so unusual. To plan such a social the invitation =Cyma—‘ Have you eaten rice?” “Is your stomach in good order?” 
would be effective written on Japanese rice paper, starting at the Burma—‘ Give mea smell?” (Burma’s method of kissing is the Lapland 
lower right-hand corner and writing from the bottom to the top of nose-rubbing.) ; a 
the paper, and from right to left as shown in the invitation below, | E¢yetT—‘‘ How goes your perspiration?’ ‘‘Do you sweat copiously?” i 4 
which reads as follows: ENGLAND—“ How do you do? fe 
FRANCE—‘“‘How do you carry your- A 
By this you are asked to my Japanese féte; self?” & 
So bid your jinrikisha stop at my gate. GE 7 ANY—“‘How do you find your- 
5 
| E A E D For “An Evening in Japan,” to be given by a eueee ‘E—‘ What do you do?” > 
T H T FE Mission Study Class, cards cut in the shape of Tue NeEtHERLANDS—‘“‘I hope you fare 
: A S EK Japanese lanterns, like that shown in the illustra- well.” a be 9 
G I FS tion, lithographed in red and gold with Japanese 1TALY—‘ How do you stand?’ oesnt Tin |} 
K A figures and decorations in colors, may be used for | yf erg ip ey gay?” = “How 
¥ is ___ invitations, as the cost is only one dollar a hundred. Pesca omy Be il winder the Sain i k 12 
M R S_ E_ The back of each card is plain white so that an of God.” “Forget me not in thy tne nen 
N E_ R invitation or a program can be easily printed or prayers.” ; : , , ; : 
T I N A __hektographed on it. Persta—“ May your shadow never be Indian Head is the ideal white cot- 
A § 4 The rooms might be decorated with chrysan- less.” ; : ° 
PU themums, as they are the national flower of Japan, SPAIN—“TI kiss your hand.” — wash fabric for dresses, suits, 
P Rk A O but, if they are too much trouble to make, an SWEDEN—" How can you? _— A Novel Card for an Invitation, skirts and children’s frocks, because 
O U JjJ_ Y artistic decoration, similar to the Japanese cherry mee dae tite pte do you live Program or a Menu it doesn’t wrinkle like li t 
-_ TD blossom, could be arranged in the following man- ar sates bis a aggeee ; ; a ee 
S ¥ YS _ ner: Procure a quantity of bare branches of trees To enforce sociability write one of the salutations and the name looks as well at one-third the cost. 
M I and to them wire either plain pink blossoms made Of the country ona slip of paper, and each one of the products, 
es D H_ of tissue paper or the small wild roses cut from Sports or gifts of the same country on other slips. Number all of the : 
va I OT wild-rose crépe paper, with an occasional leaf here Set alike, and let all who have those numbers form a group. Each s 
g h gr T and there, also cut from the paper. You might group is then asked what its national salutation is and what it has 
“ir Y call the affair ““A Cherry Blossom Féte.” given us. Some things for which various countries are noted are: 27. 33. 36, 45 inches wid 2 
oot O B If you havea good story-telleramong your young THe NETHERLANDS—Windmills, skating, dikes, Peace Palace. aaa ia cha oa att 
ont. 5 people you can get program material for her useina Irary—Music, art, olives, wine, oranges, macaroni. washes and wears splendidly. The pre- 














booklet, costing only six cents, entitled ‘‘ Japanese 
Myths and Legends.” Other entertainment features might be a 
Japanese Flower Drill; A Ring Drill, illustrating the poetry of 
motion, set to the music of Lange’s ‘‘ Flower Song”’; an action song, 
“Little Maids of Japan”; A Chrysanthemum Drill; ‘‘ Poppies—a 
Sleepy Drill”; recitation, ‘Little Children in Japan”; and 


Japanese love songs, of which there are a number obtainable. 3 


‘A Japanese Wedding Ceremony” is always interesting, but 


‘ . ‘ : ‘ 3 ° jan on —, fia i 
this would make almost an evening’s entertainment in itself. a SWEDEN—Timber, metals, gymnastics. Write us for Sample 

If you wish to have a social for children they will have great WELCOME ag so that youcan make sure that your 
fun in playing some of the real Japanese games, which are simple K A Real Dutch Supper ready-made white wash dresses 


but require quick thought and dexterity. It is difficult to find 
a great number of Japanese games, but any kind of circle games 
would be appropriate, where the guests may play them seated 
on the floor in Japanese fashion. One contest might consist 
of picking grains of puffed rice from a teacup with chopsticks 
or meat skewers, and placing them in a saucer some distance 
away in a certain length of time. 

Envelopes could be distributed containing jumbled letters of 
some of the largest cities of Japan; the names to be determined 
by straightening out the mixtures. 

Japanese post cards might be used as picture puzzles, cutting each 
one in several pieces and placing it in an envelope for each guest to 
straighten out. These cards have picturesque scenes that would 
please adults as well as children. 

If you wish to have a table of Japanese novelties for sale as souve- 
nirs there are many such articles which retail for from three to ten 
cents, including babies that squeak, wooden pagodas, parasols, trays 
and lanterns. 

The delicacies mentioned below would be very suitable for Japanese 
social refreshments, using crépe-paper napkins in Japanese design: 
Orange Pekoe Tea, Japanese 
Rice Wafers, Nutted Cheese, 
Stuffed Dates, Crystallized 
Ginger, Japanese Rice Candy. 





<> 


fe. Now, we would like you 

; to come to our 
Dutch Supper and Social” 
next Fridey night. / 





A Chinese Affair 


eae We will watch Nor you / 
oe al seven o'e! lock / ANY of the features sug- 
oe gested for the Japanese 
‘oe social could be used also for the 
Chinese social. The decora- 


tions should be red and yellow for the old China; red, yellow, blue, 
white and black for the new China. Flag pins are obtainable. 

An interesting description of Chinese wedding customs is arranged 
in entertainment form. It is amusing as well as pitiful in parts, 
especially when the united families do not hesitate to make very per- 
sonal remarks on the appearance of the bride. Costumes may be 
hired for a small sum from many of the missionary headquarters. 

The whole company might be asked to share in the wedding ban- 
quet which follows. They may or may not enjoy the menu, but at 
any rate it is an economical one—rice, chopped cabbage with red 
pepper, drop cakes and tea. The food should be served on waiters. 
The Chinese do not use tablecloths, and towels wrung out of hot 
water are passed among the guests. 

It is possible to obtain from one of our returned missionaries for 
twenty-five cents a package of program helps. Chinese rules of 
etiquette come in printed form at ten cents a dozen. 

If the children havea part in the social they will enjoy the Vie se 
games of “‘ Tiger Trap,” ‘‘Select Fruit,” “‘ Eating Fish’s Tail,’’ ‘‘ Cat 
Catching Mice,’ ‘‘ Forcing the City Gates,” 
and ‘‘Catching Fishes in the Dark.” 





ss 
A Social of Many TorigQues | Church Parlors 


T WOULD bea fascinating study to trace 





A Flag Pin for 


* An Evening i in n Japan” 
with the Mission Study Class 


Wednesday at 8 rm. ¥ 





to their sources the beautiful hymns sung 
throughout Christendom. Why not plan an “‘imported”’ program, 
and let the people know to whom we are indebted for the great poems, 
set to fine music, which we sing so unthinkingly? 


The Italian Hymn 


“Come, Thou Almighty King.” 
The Portuguese Hymn 


‘How Firm a Foundation.” 

The Spanish Hymn. ‘Blessed are the Sons of God.” 

The German Hymn ‘“*A\ Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 

The Austrian Hymn . “Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices?” 
The Sicilian Hymn . “‘Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah!” 


SPAIN— Olives, silks, oranges, glass, cork, bull fights. 

AustTria-Hu NGARY—Bohemian glass, Hungarian music. 

Curtna—Silk, fireworks, rice, chopsticks, great wall, filial piety. 

ENGLAND—Cricket, football, cutlery, roast beef, manufacturing, com- 
merce, etc. 

FRANCE—Art, scientific instruments, literature, silk, wine. 

GERMANY— Music, art, books, gymnastics, pretzels, sausages. 

GREECE— Olives, olive ‘oil, ancient art and architecture, Marathon games. 

Norway—Violin music, skiing, fishing, timber. 


“DUTCH SUPPER” is always enjoyable and 
popular, but the common mistake should not 
be made of serving a German supper of frank- 
furters and sauerkraut and calling that a Dutch supper. Tulips 
should be used for decoration, or perhaps a windmill may be arranged 
as a centerpiece, and candles in inexpensive tulip candlesticks may 
be used for lighting. Crépe paper with Dutch figures and landscapes 
and wall paper in Delft colorings and tile patterns are attractive 
and practicable for the decoration of the room. Tiny wooden shoes 
which may be purchased for ten cents may be used as nut-dishes. 
Serve the following menu, written in Dutch. Recipes will be 
furnished upon request: 


Every One 


Vermicelli Soep 
(Noodle Soup) 

Gevulde Lamschouder 
(Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb) 
Snijboontjes 
(Schnitt Beans) 

Spinasie Met Soldaatjes 
(Spinach With Soldiers } 
Aardappelen Met Room Sause 
(Creamed Potatoes) 

Sla Met Oud Hollandsche Sause 
(Lettuce With Old Dutch Dressing) 
Boerenwafels or Flensches 
(French Toast or French Pancakes) 
Sinaas Appelen 
(Oranges ) 

Noten en Rozijnen 
(Nuts and Raisins) 

. offee 
(Coffee) 


lor simple refreshments for a social evening serve Saint Nicholas 
wafers, cocoa and haagsche hopjes (a Dutch confection). 

Cards like the ‘‘ Dutch Supper and Social” invitation may be used 
if the supper is to be a small one, as they cost only twenty-five cents 
a dozen, and bonbons in blue and white with snappers and caps, 
ornamented with quaint figures holding place-cards, will add attract- 
iveness. Tiny china or paper windmills may be sold as souvenirs. 


Suggestions for Other Typical Evenings 


MIGHT go on and suggest to you many other ways of working 

out these social ideas from over the seas. It will soon be Saint 
Patrick’s Day, and the young folks certainly do enjoy a social of 
that kind—all Irish: decorations, stories, songs, 
refreshments, etc. Then there are evenings of 
Scotch songs, readings from well-known Scotch 
authors, and refreshments. 

Before I close let me suggest a few entertain- 
ments that will help fill out a foreign program. 
The “Voices of the Women”? is arranged very 
much like the old entertainment, “ Reveries of 
a Bachelor,” or the later one, ‘‘ His Old Sweet- 
hearts,’ but the women who appear are those of 
Malaysia, Mexico, China, Africa, India, Korea 
and Japan. This entertainment is short and is very usable for 
socials of missionary societies. ‘‘ In the Zenana”’—a dialogue—would 
fill out a program on India, and ‘‘The Torch Bearers” is a pageant 
taking in the women of India, Japan, Korea, Africa, Burma and 
China. 








NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad through correspondence to aid 
church workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work, and will supply 
any information desired regarding the selections mentioned in this article. Payment 
will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by her readers. 











eminent white cotton wash fabric for 80 years. 
Ask your dealer for it. Be sure you get the 
genuine with “INDIAN 
HEAD” in dotted letters 


on the selvage, every yard. 





are made of this standard fabric. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


Dept. L. 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Here is a better floor covering 
than printed linoleum, and the 
price is less 

—better, because it is more 
durable; 


—better, because it is water- 
proof right through—no bur- 
lap to rot; 

—better, because more easily 
laid—requires no fastening— 
will not curl up. 

Suitable for homes or offices— 
in 32 patterns. 





















































Congoleum Rug Borders 
-laid next to a rug or carpet can- 
not be told from polished quartered 
oak. In several shades. 











Color design chart on request. 
UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Department of Barrett Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 











Woman Wanted —£2" 2 g004 income 


showing our beautiful, 

exclusive Dress Fabrics to your friends. Allb-or part 

time. Unusually complete, attractive samples and our 

selling helps assure success. Mrs. Sibley makes $1200 
yearly. Spring line now foods. Be first — write today 
QUEEN FABRIC MFG. CO., Dept. 90, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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— Full Dress Opera High Point der Crescent 
lape Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape 
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Dress 


hields 
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Slightly higher in price—very 
much higher in quality — e 

Kleinert’s GEM Dress | 
Shields, service considered, are |fj 
the most economical dress |> 
shields made. 

Interlined with pure deodor- |} 
ized rubber—covered with fine |b 
nainsook on both sides. 

Kleinert’s GEM Dress | 
Shields are proof against every | 
known acid —afford absolute 
protection. * 

Like all Kleinert’s Dress |> 
Shields, the GEM can be |] 
washed in hot water and ironed |{J 
back to perfect freshness. 4 


Te Loe 


























KUinels, 
: 
other qualities are ‘ 
FEATHERWEIGHT, JUNO and |} 
OLYMPIA. 3 
All in ten sizes and six |# 
3 
shapes. 
Know just what shape you need 
for every garment and purpose 
consult at the notion counter 
ar é 
Dress Shields Chart |f 
a 
| a oe: LQTS eae aor: ie me | 








Ruche Support 


DAINTY; white “or sblack; silk*cov- 
ered, thread-like wire that supports 
gracefully the Medici effects in collars‘or 
any of the new standing ruches. It keeps 
the shape you give it. Comes in yarious 
heights —a few stitches attach at. 25¢ a 
yard — enough for. one ruche, 10c.. At 
your dealer. 


Gtiserlevel chico 


HE: énly*neckwear supporter: with 

hand made*crocheted ends, that’ are 
easily sewn thru and protect: the neck: 
Guaranteed washable. Three on a card; 
10c. Made ‘in all heights, white or black. 
At your dealer. 


Paris — Joseph WwW. Schloss Co; =New York 
























**Long”’ and “short”? 
nainsook dresses 49c 
up; hand made dresses 
$1.35 up. 39 piece 
“Layette” $10.17. 
Maternity and Nurs- 
ing Corsets and all 
Infants’ needs delivered 
free at lowest prices. 


STUART 





New York City 





Our Splendid 
52-page Baby 
Wear Catalog 
Sent Free in 
Plain Envelope. 


57-A West 39th St. 


















ap, REAL ) 


#. Bungalow Books 


Showing the cream of 1000 designs 
of real bungalows, actually built for 
$400 to $4000, suited to any climate. Photos, floor plans, size 
rooms, estimated oe agers So i 96 pages, largest 
exclusive bungalow book publishe 

A smaller beck, only 50 cents. Price x 00 
Send check, M.O.or stamps. Your money back tf not satisfied 








JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman, 600 Bungalow Bldg. Seattle,Wn. ) 


The Ladies 





‘Just What They Used to Be” 


An Entertainment 
for Washineton’s Birthday 
& 


By Bella Dimick 





A portrait of Washington is on the wall at1, veiled A camera hangs by a strap over G’s shoulder. 


with a flag. The children, singing ‘‘ America,” In his or her right hand is a silhouette portrait; 
come on in two lines from op posite sides, cross- in the left hand a photograph. 
ing over and forming groups at 2-2. The prop- Here is a picture 
erties needed are at 3-3. Each child, in turn, An old-fashioned one 
gets the article required, comes down center to X A silhouette portrait ; 
and recites his lines; then goes up center, re- Of George Washington 
places at 3 whatever he carries and takes his Cut cut -eibuscessis— 
position on one of the lines 2-4. A hard thing to do 
A has an envelope in the right hand and a postage And get a good likeness, 
stamp in the left. He recites: I think, don’t you? 


And here’s a portrait 
ac , » = © y, To ; » bs ? 
Washington wrote with a goose-quill pen, Perfectly done. 


And for blotter he used sand; How? By the magical 
He sealed with wax his folded sheet, Rays of the sun 
Addressed in a fair, round hand. Rata aaa 
Lo! moving pictures! 


The letter went by cart or coach, Lifelike they run; 
In the care of some chance comer; Camera wonders 
And perhaps it reached the place desired, Have but begun. 

Some time in the following summer! ALL: 


‘Lift your chin a trifle, 
Sit more at ease, 
The little bird is coming, 
Look pleasant, please!”’ 
H has a telephone, either a toy or the real thing. 
‘Night unto night showeth knowledge, 
Day uttereth speech unto day.’ 


Only a common envelope, 
Neither a good nor a bad one; 
Only a common postage stamp, 
But— Washington never had one! 


(At“‘had one” he moistens the stamp and applies 
it to the envelope.) 





ALL (affixing supposititious stamps to imagi- We take down the magic receiver 
nary envelopes at ‘‘ had one”’): And talk with our friends far 
Only a common postage stamp, 1 away. 
But— Washington never had 3 3 Hel-lo! . . . Yes. . 
one! a « Onl . < . IS that you, 
/ 5 
B carries a toy steamboat. ‘ 2 a 
Moving up the river, dead that so? 
against the current 
Which scoffing persons did Whom, < <. mer. «. Did 
declare would act as a de- 4 a SNe? 95. 
terrent, Te, he, he! . . . Well, I'll 
Came a boat propelled by 7 * S = ae 
steam, , Diagram of Platform Oh,my! .. . Sodol. 
The realization of a dream. Well, good-by! 
(All imitate the deep whistle of a steamboat.) The use of such wonderful switchcraft 


Would once have been listed as crime- 
There w ould have been murmurs of ‘ witch- 
craft’ 
Away back in Washington’s time. 


Now on every river, and out on every ocean, 

Countless ships propelled by steam are con- 
stantly in motion. 

But Washington, the great and good, 


On such a steamboat never stood. ALL (using hands for receiver and mouthpiece): 
ALL: Hel-lo!. . .. Yes: . « . Oh! elec. 

Only oars and sails were there ; I wears the white dress, apron and cap of a 

When Washington crossed the Delaware! nurse, with stiff collar and cuffs and a red 


. . cross on one Sleeve. 
C has a toy locomotive. ; ; 


With a whirl of dust and a toot of horn When Washington was sick in bed 
Came the stage-coach up to the inn; rhey called in doctors and had him bled. 
Some twenty-seven miles a day W hen he grew worse they bled him again; 
Had been its headlong spin! Those ready, old, steady, old medical men. 
Washington rode in the old post-chaise Sickness in these days is going out of fashion, 
- Proud of its four-horse power; But if you should chance to be “‘ under the 
He never thought of an iron horse weather, 
With its sixty miles an hour. Just send for a surgeon; I almost dare say 
ALL: He can take you apart and put you to- 
gether. 


Now everywhere, all night and day, 
The ‘“‘choo-choo cars”’ are on their way. When Washington was sick in bed, 
Afflicted with fever or cramp, 
The only nurse that he could get 
Was a sort of Sairey Gamp. 


D has a match and a small piece of sandpaper 
upon which to strike it. 


This is a little red-headed stick! 
A maker of fire, snappy and quict 

A scratch, a flash, and the thing is done. 

(Lights thematch,holds,and extinguishesit.) 


Behold our nurses! Gentle and bright, 
Scientifically soothing each ail. 

Angels of mercy! Daughters of light! 

Granddaughters of Nightingale! 


But such a useful friend in need, ore 
Which we know is a friend indeed, : , : . ! we 
Was quite unknown to Washington. Angels of mercy! Angels in white! 


; 2 ‘ ine: True daughters of Nightingale! 

He kindled fire with a box of tinder, 

Carefully guarding every cinder, 
Covering with ashes the logs at night. 


= 


rosette of red, white and blue adorns J's coat. 


If the fire went out he saved time and labor, Yes, all seems changed since Washington’s 
Sometimes, by borrowing coals from a day, 


atiehber. But these are the same, hear ye! 
How would you like such a matchless ruth and goodness and honesty, 
plight? Honor and courage and constancy, 
oe: Frugality, thrift and industry, 
; Purity and charity, 
Liberty and fraternity; 
These are just what they used to be. 


Tinder was slow when time was pressing, 
Borrowed coals were a very great blessing. 


{ has »y sewing machine. a= ; 
E has a toy s¢ eb Phen here’s to the man, the noble man, 


In the good old days of the noble George Our country’s father, he! 
All garments were made by hand; And here’s to courage and constancy, 
And Martha stitched, with a needle fine, lruth and goodness and honesty, 
Seam and gusset and band. And all the virtues we can see 
: That are just wha -y used to be! 
Seam and gusset and band, t just t they used to be! 
Band and gusset and seam He turns ; ihe children swing from 2-4 to 2-5, 
And the thought of apparel made by a and raise their arms, forming an arbor through 
machine : which J passes to his place. The two nearest the 
Would have been like a fabulous dream. Slag over the portrait lay hold of its corners and 
ALL: draw it slowly from the picture, passing it on to 
Tailors, then, had a very hard trade; the next two, they to the next, etc. While this is 
Washington’s clothes were all hand-made! being done 
F has a telegraph sounder and clicks off a mes ALL: 
ve for ) ETE TT) of ) IP y 
sage before beginning to speak. Yes, here’s to the man, the noble man, 
““What hath God wrought?” went over the Our country’s father, he 
wires ode The flag is now held by all. T They have it by one 


When the telegraph was finished, 
And news was whirled all around the world 
In freshness undiminished. AT: 
And here’s to courage and constancy, 
Truth and goodness and honesty, 
And all the virtues we can see 
That are just—what—they—used—to—be! 
The chorus of ““The Red, White and Blue’’ is 
played softly, gradually growing louder. The 
children, laying hold of the flag with the other 
hand, turn. The two children who are stand- 
ing nearest the portrait draw the flag into their 


hand only, and, facing front, they continue. 


The cables underneath the sea 
Bind people unto people, 

And wireless words fly far and free 
From steeple unto steeple. 

When Washington was President, 
And very much respected, 

They sent word down to every town 
That he had been elected. 





But slowly went the messengers, hands and drape it over the top of the picture, 
And ere the farthest station the others bowing their heads. Then the exercise 
Received the news the good man had is ended with a march, simple or elaborate, as 
A second nomination! may be wished. 
ALL: NOTE—A few additional recitati ill b lied 
a " : ‘pat ew a 1tional recitations wi e supplie 
Great has been the ty end poe upon request, if they are desired for lengthening this 
Since those dear old days of yore; entertainment. Kindly address Miss Dimick, in care 
And who shall say what we shall see of THE Lapres’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
In half a century more? Philadelphia. 
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Oh is Label 
Guaiantees Quality 







© Rebate on genera- 
tions of particu- 
lar housewives have 
ac their beds with 
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kay fobs 1848. Times change 


but “'Utica’’ remains a standard 
There is beauty in 
their frm white tex- 
ture and economy 
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in their long wear. 
H Sold by dry-goods stores everywhere 
i Our Mohawk Brand is a good 
i sheet, not quite so heavy as Utica 
| “Cltica Steam & Mohawh Neca | 
ae Cotton Mills 
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Utica. NY 
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é on to build 
planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, “Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact,is a completeandauthoritative guide tothe 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 
Write for it today 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept.K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Extension 


=... COURSE 


Write for Particulars : 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., cetiie | : 


Some Free Scholarships in the Resident Course 


z € ‘opyright, 1013, by Philadelphia School for Nurses. 
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Twins 











Understanding Childhood 


A leaflet touching upon many of the vital subjects 
which confront every mother. Demonstrates the 
practical and beneficent results of teaching the 
child with accuracy. This valuable guide should be 
read by every mother. Contains facts of inestimable 
worth. Only 3 cents each. 


Sharing the Stork’s Secret 


An interesting and practical leaflet, which every 
prospective mother should read. Written in a man- 
ner at once forcible, chaste and gentle. Every child 
should know these facts contained in this leaflet. 
3 centsacopy. Postpaid. 

ARTHUR H.CRIST CO.,207 MAIN ST.,COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 











SINCE 1847 


HENDERSON’S TESTED SEEDS 
HAVE BEEN THE STANDARD 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
olde ELLs 




















ae 

No. 1671 _ For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon request. 
SPECIAL : either style of pins here illustrated 
with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
ofenamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c ray p 00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE. 15¢ each ; dozen. 











BASTIAN BROS. CO., 250 BASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The quickest way 
to turn “cry-babies” 
into smile-babies is to 
give them plenty of 
KELLOGG’S TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES. 


These crisp and fa- 
mous flakes are every 
youngster’s favorite 
food for breakfast, lunch, 
tea or tween-times. 


A bowlof KELLOGGS- 
and-milk also makes an 
ideal “‘bite’”’ before bed- 
time—easily and quickly 
digested, it’s a peaceful 
way to end the day. 


To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask 
for toasted corn flakes—say “KELLOGG’S, 
please” and look for the signature on package. 


KELLOGG TOAS 
ih TED CORN 


FL 
LE cme pare % 


Sn 
No = 192 
HESTER, N.Y. 





Greater 
Economy 


Greater Convenience 


—if you read the 
directions on the box 





